In the recent important discoveries in the 
centre of ancient Rome, in the active 
resumption of the design, unavoidably and 
temporarily suspended, for establishing a 
British School which we may hope will take 
its proper share in helping and turning to 
account such discoveries in the future, and 
in the issue of the prospectus, followed 
almost immediately by the first fa-ciculus 
of the new Latin Thesaurus, we have to 
chronicle events of no ordinary interest to 
the classical scholar. 


The discoveries will be dealt with in the 
February number by a well-known and 
valued contributor. Some of our readers 
may wish to visit the scene in the Christmas 
vacation and to such an announcement of 
the Managing Committee of the British 
School will be welcome. ‘ The Director,’ (Mr. 
G. McN. Rushforth, address the British 
Embassy, Rome) ‘ will be happy to explain 
the principal recent discoveries relating to 
Ancient and Mediaeval Rome to any uni- 
versity graduates, and members of the 
Teaching Staff of Public Schools who may 
be visiting Rome during the Christmas or 
Easter vacations.’ Applications should be 
made to the Director as soon as possible. 
Those who intend to study at the School are 
requested to apply to Prof. Pelham, Trinity 
College, Oxford. The outlook seems fair for 
what we trust will be a worthy and friendly 
rival of the flourishing American School. 


The great Thesaurus Linguae Latinae is 
published by Messrs. Teubner under the 
auspices of five universities, Berlin, Géttin- 
gen, Leipsic, Munich and Vienna. For its 
completion fifteen years and twelve volumes 
of two thousand pages each are allowed b 
the prospectus: and it is thought that these 
NO. CXXVIII. VOL. XIV. 
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limits will not be exceeded. The price is 
fixed at 7 marks 20 pf. for the parts, from 
six to seven of which will appear every 
year. 

To speak first of externals, which in a 
work of this kind are of the very greatest 
importance. The size is quarto, there are 
two columns to the page, and the lines are 
numbered down the centre of the page. 
So far so good. The type is bourgeois, 
clear enough, but for an undertaking of 
this magnitude too large. A lexicon, and 
a fortiort a thesaurus, is not for perusal 
but consultation, and within the limits of 
legibility a small type is an unmixed 
advantage. It saves paper, binding and 
shelf-room, and, most important of all, it 
saves time. A page of the Thesaurus contains 
somewhat more printed paper than a page 
of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon, the 
type of which is perfectly clear ; but it has 
fewer lines to the page and fewer letters to 
the line. Those who incur the financial 
liability for the 7hesawrus may yet regret 
that a fount of type was not adopted which 
would have reduced its twelve volumes to 
eleven or ten. In another respect room 
might have been saved and rapid reference 
promoted. It was needless to print the word 
in full in every citation where it occurs. 
Abbreviations like ~us, ~o for animus, 
animo save space and catch the eye. 

To gauge the value of a work of this kind 
we must examine its basis. The basis of 
the Thesaurus is a series of texts prepared 
by ‘specially qualified scholars.’ The 


‘ special qualification’ is a matter of the first 

importance, and a list of names should have 

been circulated together with the prospectus. 

These scholars have submitted the texts to 

a process called‘ Abcorrigierung,’ which is 

explained to mean that the readings of the 
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best manuscripts are restored, certain con- 
jectures are given by the side of the MS. 
as such, and doubtful ones banished in 
favour of the corrupt reading. This is all 
very reasonable: but it tends to obscure 
the fact that Latin, as we know it, rests not 
upon manuscripts but upon vulgates or 
texts into which a certain quantity of con- 
jectural matter has already been imported. 
To suppose that the practice of the compilers 
of the Thesaurus will proceed upon any other 
assumption would be toimpute to them an 
incredible foolishness. It is pertinent here 
to observe that they might very usefully 
have added to their account of each word a 
list of other words with which copyists 


confuse it. Never it would seem will 
there be such an opportunity again until 
perhaps another Thesaurus is compiled. 

These are some of the reflexions suggested 
by the prospectus and the specimen. They 
are put out in no unfriendly spirit to the 
great undertaking. To all serious students 
of any epoch of Latin, the work, even if 
moderately well done, will be indispensable, 
and there is good hope that it will be more 
than moderately well done. We should 
ad vise all our readers who have not done so 
to procure and study for themselves the 
specimen and the German prospectus ; not 
the English one—unless indeed they collect 
curiosities. 


HOMERICA (VII). 


OD. x1. 580 anp xin. 359 Καὶ 


A 580 Λητὼ yap ἥλκησε, Διὸς κυδρὴν παρά- 
κοιτιν, 

Πυθώδ᾽ ἐρχομένην διὰ καλλιχόρου ΤΠΙανο- 
πῆος. 


ΤΉΕΒΕ lines from the Νέκυια give the reason 
for the cruel punishment inflicted upon 
Tityus in the lower world. It will readily 
be granted me that the verb, ἥλκησε, is 


decidedly questionable, if only from the 


Jarge number of variants, more or less 
important, presented by the MSS. To 
establish this statement and for further use 
I transcribe from Ludwich (1889) “ ἥλκησε 
XUK. Apollon. pron, 87, 28, Herodian. 
II. 33, 4 et 87, 24, Eust.; ἡλ- α ; ἤλ- PD, 
cum yp H?; ἤλγησεν F (ει et xv super- 
scripsit F *); ἥλκυσε HK ; ἡλ- M (ἤλ- corr. 
M man. recent.) ; εἵλκησε Z; εἴλκησεν O; 
εἵλκυσε post correcturam HK, Heraclit. 
Alleg. 18, Macrob. 1. 1., cum yp’ X ; εἵλκυσεν 
superscripsit schol. M, Porph. 1. 1.; ἥλκωσε 
W, Tzetz. Alleg. 4.129; ἤλ- T; ἥσχυνε Sext. 
Emp. 407, 11.’ 

In the main the prevalent idea among 
those, to whom we are indebted for our 
tradition, seems to have been that the verb 
is connected with ἕλκω or some cognate 
form. In the next place, although the 
augmented first syllable of any of these 
would naturally be εἵλκ-, there is a distinct 
predominance of the illegitimate, or at any 
rate less legitimate 7Ax-. There is further- 
more ἃ curious absence of the unaugmented 
ἕλκ-, which according to the conclusions of 


Prof. Platt concerning the augment in 
Homer would here have been most in accord 
with epic usage. 

I would also draw attention to two fur- 
ther peculiarities which should certainly be 
noted, firstly the seeming uncertainty as to 
whether the rough or smooth breathing is 
correct, and secondly the addition in one 
instance at least, though I am inclined to 
think the phenomenon, pace Ludwich, is far 
more extensive in its range, of an « subscript 
to the initial y. 

Perhaps a more directly suggestive point 
than any of the above, so far as any attempt 
to recover the true reading in this passage 
is concerned, is that although γάρ is unani- 
mously exhibited by the MSS., yet Porphy- 
rius, Qu. II. 334, 23, gives δέ as the reading. 
This I accept as a starting-point of some 
value and suggest with confidence that the 
true and original form of the line is still 
recoverable :— 


Λητόα δ᾽ ἠείκισσε, Διὸς κυδρὴν παράκοιτιν. 


The reading Λητόα for Λητώ may pass 
without comment. My immediate purpose 
is to deal with yap ἥλκησε only. 

Nearly every point I have dwelt upon as 
peculiar in the readings of the MSS. leads 
to or countenances in some degree the above 
conjecture. ἠείκισσε elucidates the origin of 
the variation between ἡ- and «-, as well as 
the partial maintenance of the smooth 
breathing, though ἕλκω and its cognates 
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rarely, if ever, fail to exhibit their proper 
aspiration. Then again 7- would be in later 
times the correct initial vowel of the aor. 
of αἰκίζω. In Homer of course the verb is 
ἀεικίζω, ἐ.6. ἀξεικίζω. It is by no means 
uncommon, Q 22, 54, II 545, T 26 &e: but 
as might be expected from what has occurred 
in the present passage, there is no instance 
of the full preservation of an augmented 
form. In the only other line in which such 
a form ever existed and might have had a 
chance of surviving, there has been a radical 
modernisation :— 


7290 =79 ἀλλὰ κατήκισται, ὅσσον πυρὸς 
ἵκετ᾽ ἀυτμή. 


not amounting, it is true, to so thorough 
a corruption as in our passage, but still a 
serious debasement of the archaic original. 
As I have elsewhere had occasion to observe, 
though van Herwerden was first in the field 
with the emendation, the line should run 
with the true antique form and improved 
rhythm :— 


ἀλλὰ κατηείκισται, ὅσον κτλ. 


As to the meaning οὗ ἠείκισσε clearly 
‘maltreated,’ ‘assaulted,’ is quite equal, if 
not superior to any ‘dragged’ or ‘ wounded,’ 
which can be extracted from any of the 
traditional readings. 

To show the temptation—I might almost 
say the invitation—that would be offered 
by the supposed original to corruption, it 
may be well to place δὲ ἠείκισσε before the 
eye, as it would appear in the early uncial 
writing, in which elision was not recog- 
nised by any removal of the vowel and ἢ 
had no other sign than «. There is cer- 
tainly a sort of provocative mystery about 


AEEEIKICCE, 


which almost justifies a verdict of extenu- 
ating circumstances for the tradition. 

Finally the substitution of γάρ for an 
original δέ is really a common phenomenon 
in Homer. Quite a considerable number of 
instances might be given if needful ; but in 
this case also mercy to the reader may be 
allowed to temper the claims of strict 
justice to the argument. 


v 359 αἴ κεν ἐᾷ πρόφρων pe Διὸς θυγάτηρ 
ἀγελείη 
αὐτόν τε ζώειν καί μοι φίλον υἱὸν ἀέξῃ. 
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The corruption of the text in this passage, 
though it has not obscured the meaning, is 
of moment because it conveys a misleading 
idea of Homeric usage in more than one 
respect. The first point, and for accurate 
scholarship perhaps the most important, is 
the illegitimate position of the enclitic pro- 
noun με in the first line. The best defence 
for the tradition, as I judge, would be this. 
We might urge that there is a certain em- 
phasis on the verb ἐᾷ which makes the 
trajection permissible, while again the close- 
ness of the connection of πρόφρων with ἐᾷ 
gives the two words a unity that allows 
them to be treated as one and indivisible. 
Perhaps to save further exposition and 
illustration I may refer to the statement of 
this question in the Journal of Philology, 
xxvi, p.114. If there were no other peculiar 
features about the vulgate, I think this de- 
fence might avail, at any rate so far as to 
render the acceptance of any emendation 
very improbable. 

We come now to the second point, the use 
of πρόφρων as a feminine adjective. It is 
true none of the later Greeks would have 
thought of the form as in any special degree 
masculine rather than feminine; yet we 
shall find quite enough reason to believe 
that in the epic period the case was different. 
In Homer we have a peculiar feminine of 
pretty frequent occurrence, πρόφρασσα :— 


K 291 πρόφρασσα παρέστης. 

© 500 πρόφρασσα per’ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσνν--- 
ε 161 μάλα πρόφρασσ᾽ ἀποπέμψω. 

x 386 ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δὴ πρόφρασσα πιεῖν--- 

ν 391 πρόφρασσ᾽ ἐπαρήγοις. 


It may be noted in passing that πρόφρων as 
masculine is found in twenty places at least 
(A 77, 150, 543; © 23,175; 1480; 2 71, 
357 ; P 353; 647 ; B 230, 387; «8; 6498 ; 
1355; €54, 406 ; τ 398; v372; y 314). The 
same form as feminine only here and ap- 
parently in two other places :— 


ε 143 αὐτάρ οἱ πρόφρων ὑποθήσομαι--- 


It would be easy to alter this to πρόφρασσ᾽ 
ὑποθήσομαι, bringing it into conformity with 
the usage that follows a few lines further 
on, ε 161, already quoted: but the fact is 
Il. 143-4 are probably spurious, as has 
already been suspected. The other in- 
stance :— 


K 244 of περὶ μὲν πρόφρων κραδίη καὶ θυμὸς 
ἀγήνωρ--- 
is really no exception at all, κραδίη καὶ θυμός 


being a combination as familiar as πόδες καὶ 
FF2 
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γούνατα, and amenable to the same treat- 
ment :— 


O 269 ὡς Ἕκτωρ λαιψηρὰ πόδας καὶ γούνατ᾽ 
ἐνώμα 


X 24. Cf. O 344 where also, as Dr. Leaf 
says, the two nouns ‘form a single idea.’ 

It appears then that πρόφρων as a feminine 
form is by no means well established, is 
indeed of somewhat doubtful validity, for 
Homer. 

The testimony of the Hymns which are 
called Homeric may be noticed. We have 


Hym. Dem. 140 πρόφρων, ofa γυναικὸς ἀφή- 
λικος ἔργα τέτυκται" 

226 παῖδα δέ τοι πρόφρων ὑποδέξ- 
ομαι;---- 


πρόφρασσ᾽ is metrically admissible in both 
examples, In Hym. xxx. 18 πρόφρων δ᾽ ἀντ᾽ 
ὠδῆς no one would dream of making a cor- 
rection ; but even in the same Hymn it is 
transparently obvious that 1. 7 


” ” 


ὃ δ᾽ ὄλβιος, ὅν κε σὺ θυμῷ 
πρόφρων τιμήσῃς, 


said of Gaea should be πρόφρονι τιμήσης, 
that is if Θ 40 and X 184 be not entirely 
forgotten. 

But however matters stand with the 
Hymns, in our passage of Homer (ν 359) 
the substitution of πρόφρασσα for πρόφρων 
pe would be by no means improbable, apart 
from all question as to the position of the 
pronoun. No other inference can be drawn 
from the facts. 

To pass now to the third and final point 
to be examined in connection with the 
couplet we are discussing, in αὐτόν τε ζώειν 
the re being followed by καί should mean 
both ; but this can only be so, if the verb 
that comes after the καί be coordinate with 
ζώειν, which unfortunately is not the case 
here either in sense or grammar. This 
difficulty has been felt of old, and accord- 
ingly some of the MSS. give défew, which 
restores the grammatical balance, but makes 
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utter wreck of the sense. The modern in- 
clination is rather to let grammatical 
exactness go by the board and to take 
refuge in some kind of anacoluthon, 
‘Riickkehr zum verbum finitum’ (Ameis- 
Hentze). The fact of the matter is that if 
there were no re after αὐτόν, the subjunctive 
is so natural that no editor would ever 
dream of noting it as a ‘ Riickkehr’ ; the 
καί would simply unite ἐᾷ and its belongings 
to déf and its belongings. The remark 
really implies that ἀέξῃ is for ἀέξειν, a 
disastrous and quite fatal consequence, 
which the presence of re necessitates. 
Having now seen that there is good 
cause for mistrust of the traditional reading, 
we may be more ready to consider a 
suggestion whereby all these difficulties may 
be removed. Accordingly I submit the 
following as a restoration of the original :— 


αἴ x’ ἐάῃ πρόφρασσα Διὸς θυγάτηρ ἀγελείη 

αὐτὸν ἐμὲ ζώειν καί μοι φίλον υἱὸν ἀέξῃ. 
This reading has been in part at least 
anticipated by the suggestions of others ; ai 
κε μ᾽ ἐᾷ πρόφρασσα was proposed by F. 
Schnorr v. Carolsfeld and ai x’ ἐάῃ πρόφρων 
pe is read by van Leeuwen and da Costa. 
The responsibility for the removal of re and 
the substitution of ἐμέ I take upon my own 
shoulders. 

If it be asked why re ever got into the 
line at all, the answer is that it came 
naturally enough from the association of 
π 388 where it stands with unexceptional 
fitness :— 

ἀλλὰ βόλεσθε 


δ , 4, 
αὐτόν Te ζώειν καὶ ἔχειν πατρώϊα πάντα. 


Afterwards the temptation to find room for 
the ousted pronoun by changing the obsolete 
πρόφρασσα into the familiar πρόφρων would 
hardly be seriously resisted in spite of, or 
rather because of, the deep reverential 
respect for Homer, prevalent in classical 
times wherever the Greek language was 
spoken and understood. 


T. L. Agar. 


THE manuscripts and all editors before 
Hermann assign 489-500 to Clytemnaestra, 
501-2 to the Chorus. Hermann, following 
suggestions made by Scaliger and Wellauer 
(Tyrwhitt had also proposed the same 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 489-502 (DINDORF) 


change), has removed the marks indicating a 
change of speaker, leaving all the lines to the 
Chorus, or rather to its leader. All later 
editors, so far as I know, have followed 
Hermann, with the notable exception of 
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Karsten and of Dindorf, who in Poetae 
Scenici 1869 retains the old arrangement ; 
but Wecklein in his school edition (Leipzig 
1888) gives the last two lines to a new 
member or section of the Chorus, and so 
does Dr. Verrall. 

Is it too late to ask for a reconsideration 
of a conclusion approved by so many ex- 
cellent judges, from whom it can be no 
pleasure, and may seem to be mere 
perversity, to dissent? I do so because the 
arguments in favour of the manuscript 
arrangement have always seemed to me to 
be decisive, so that each successive edition 
which has embodied the other view has been 
a fresh disappointment ; and the question 
itself to be really vital to the reputation 
of Aeschylus as a delineator of character. 
Still I should have been silent if I had not 
known myself to be following the deliberate 
and clear opinion, not only of Karsten, whom 
I have already mentioned, but of one specially 
qualified by technical knowledge, poetical 
sympathy, and a rigorously judicial mind to 
be heard on this particular question, the late 
Professor Conington. For the argument 
which I shall set out, I must take the 
entire responsibility. I merely mention 
his name to clear myself of any apparent 
presumption in arguing the matter at all. 

The MSS. (including M.) are not seldom 
at fault as to the assignment of speeches 
to speakers, or the marking of a change of 
speaker. Perhaps no one would now follow 
them in giving 613-4 to the Herald (Dr. 
Verrall gives them to the second speaker of 
the Chorus). Again the restoration of the 
στιχομυθία in Prometheus 255-7 and 966- 
970, where M. had omitted marks of change 
of speaker, appears to be right, and to do 
the greatest credit to Welcker and Hermann 
respectively. Still it is clearly for those who 
propose a change in any instance to make 
out a case for change; and I have tried to 
collect the arguments brought forward as to 
the lines now in question. 

I am sorry to say that I have been 
unable, after a good deal of search, to find 
the reasons, if any, advanced by Scaliger. 
Tyrwhitt writes :— 

‘ray’ εἰσόμεσθα κιτιλ. Haec vulgo. Cly- 
temnaestrae tribuuntur. Quod si recte fit, 
mirum sane est eandem tacitam in scena 
restare usque ad v. 596. Quae enim sub 
eius nomine leguntur ἀμοιβαῖα a v. 547 ad 
v. 559 sunt certe Chori. Mallem igitur 
haec tribuere Coryphaeo, qui, ut saepe alias, 
Chorum alloquitur. (T. Tyrwhitt: coniec- 
turae in Aesch. Eur. et Aristoph. 1822.) 
Wellauer (ed. 1824) has :— 
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Haec non Clytemnaestrae sed 
Choregi puto: nam praeterquam quod Cly- 
temnaestra per totam hanc scenam non 
loquitur, ad quem illud σοι v. 482 referendum 
sit non video. Praeterea solet Chorus procul 
advenientes primum aspicere propter ‘eum 
quem in theatro occupabat locum. In textu 
autem nihil novare ausus sum.’ 

The points are three :— 

(1) The prolonged -silence of Clytem- 
naestra, if present from the beginning of the 
scene, is strange. 

(2) The Chorus usually, and conven- 
tionally, announces the approach of fresh 

ersons, 

(3) The application of the sarcastic σοι is 
uncertain. 

Paley adds (4) that Clytemnaestra ‘ has 
no misgivings.’ 

I will take these points in order. 

(1) The prolonged silence of a principal 
character has been recognised as a device, 
almost a mannerism, of Aeschylus. This is 
pointed out in Aristophanes, Frogs, 911. In 
Persae, 245 etc., the Chorus, who have here 
no doubt been the first to see the Messenger, 
question him for some time, until in 290, 
Atossa intervenes with an apology for her 
silence. The silence is not so prolonged as 
in the present instance, the compass and 
elaboration of the Persae being much more 
limited than of the Agamemnon. In both 
plays we have a Queen Regent and a 
Council of old men awaiting news of the 
army, so that the parallel is a somewhat 
close one. In both cases there may have 
been a feeling that αἰδὼς (Choeph. 665) made 
it unseemly for a woman to begin the 
questioning of a man. 

However it is not necessary to assume 
that Clytemnaestra is present throughout. 
It would be in accordance with her restless, 
highly-strung character to come in and 
announce the Messenger’s approach, then 
pass out, leaving the Chorus to go and meet 
the man, or to await his actual entrance, 
and to reenter as the Chorus speak 585-6. 
These two explanations cannot both be right, 

but either appears at least plausible. 

(2) It is the case that the Chorus often 
notices the arrival of a fresh person. The 
instance already quoted from the Persae is in 

oint, and, for the reasons given, is important, 
S.C.T. 369 is also in point ; there are instances 

in the Zrachiniae, and several in Euripides. 
But in the Suppliants (of Aeschylus) 180 
Danaus sees and announces to the Chorus 
the approaching Argives, and at 716 the 
Egyptian ship. In Sophocles Qed. Zyr. 1110 
Oedipus sees and tells the Chorus, immedi- 
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ately after the end of an Ode, of the coming 
of the herdsman. Still nearer to our case 
is Antigone 631, where Creon, again after 
the conclusion of an Ode, announces Haemon 
with the words, 


4.9 > , 4 ε δ 
τάχ᾽ εἰσόμεσθα μάντεων ὑπέρτερον κ.τ.λ. 


surely a recollection of the Agamemnon. 

The rule then is not, and indeed it is not 
by any one stated to be, an absolute one. 

(3) The difficulty about oo I am not 
sure that I understand. If spoken by the 
Chorus leader, Clytemnaestra not being 
present, it is indeed difficult, as is observed by 
Hermann, and in Mr. Sidgwick’s note on the 
passage in his edition. In the mouth of Cly- 
temnaestra, it seems a natural sarcasm on the 
dull scepticism of the Chorus, in keeping with 
her words at 590, “I think I heard some- 
one taunt me with a woman’s credulity, fed 
up on bonfires and mountain-brushwood. 
Here is proof of another sort. What do 
you say to it?’ In this connection the 
emphatic σοι in 315, 


τέκμαρ τοιοῦτο ξύμβολόν τέ σοι λέγω, 


where every syllable is a thrust, may be 
noticed. Peile, following an old suggestion of 
Klausen’s, has another explanation of σοι. 

(4) It is not in Clytemnaestra’s character 
to feel, or express, misgivings. But the 
alternatives suggested in 498 (like those in 
Choeph. 195-200) emphasise the certainty 
of an ἄγγελος as contrasted with weaker 
evidence. And the unfavourable alterna- 
tive is suppressed. Thus the spirit appears 
to be one of defiant certainty. 

If these difficulties may be thus met, as 
to which I must leave others to judge, I 
would rest the affirmative case for the 
manuscript arrangement on just two 
grounds, 

First on the character of the lines and 
the character of the Chorus. Like the 
Chorus of the Persae, but more markedly 
than in the Persae, the old men are 
throughout the play, until roused by 
Aegisthus, slow of understanding, feeble in 
expression (that is, in dialogue) with no 
initiation, and no resource. The lines are 
charged with quick thought and vivid 
imagery, the laboured imagery which is 
characteristic of Clytemnaestra’s artificial 
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nature and reserve of intellectual power. 
Nowhere else in the play does the Chorus 
speak more than six consecutive iambic lines, 
seldom more than three or four, and its tone 
is dull and querulous. 

Secondly, it is hard to believe that 501-2 
are spoken by the same person as what 
precedes. Surely these two lines are the 
insipid conventional comment of the Chorus 
on words too highly pitched for them, and 
especially on the prayer, ‘a terrible one in 
Clytemnaestra’s lips, which fitly and power- 
fully, and in a manner wholly Aeschylean, 
concludes her speech, the prayer that the 
sequel may match the joy now realised. 


εὖ γὰρ πρὸς εὖ φανεῖσι προσθήκη πέλοι. 


As I have before mentioned, both 
Wecklein and Dr. Verrall have indicated 
that these lines belong, as the MSS. say that 
they do, to a different speaker from those 
which go before them. 

The line just quoted leads me back to an 
earlier passage of the play. The line is 
identical in feeling with the wish of 
349-350 : 

τὸ δ᾽ εὖ κρατοίη μὴ διχορρόπως ἰδεῖν, 
πολλῶν γὰρ ἐσθλῶν τὴν ὄνησιν εἱλόμην. 


The second line I understand to mean 


‘My choice is the enjoyment of many good 
things ; not of this or that good thing, but 
of all on which I have set my heart, of 
the present and fof the sequel.’ Clytem- 
naestra is great even in her wicked 
aspirations—‘ non humilis mulier.’ 


The emphasis falls on πολλῶν, much as 
in 963, 


πολλῶν πατησμὸν δ᾽ εἱμάτων ἂν ηὐξάμην. 


Many editors, not Paley, nor Davies, nor 
Weil, nor Enger, follow Hermann in read- 
ing τήνδ᾽ for τήν. The interpretation given 
above I owe to Conington : it is consistent, 
not, I think, identical, with the rendering 
given by Klausen and others. The reference 
to 963 I have supplied. Conington’s view 
on the main point discussed above will be 
found in his review of Hermann’s Aeschylus 
in Edinburgh Review, vol. 100. 

A. O. Prickarp. 
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In Mr. Headlam’s valuable paper ‘Upon 
Aeschylus II’ in the May number of the 
Classical Review there are two notes upon 
which I would ask to say a few words. 

Chozph. 542. Mr. Headlam observes 
that ‘we had overlooked the scholium.’ 
Knowing the great pains which Conington 
took to give its just weight to evidence of 
every kind, and in particular to that of 
scholia, I should have been surprised if he 
had omitted to have recourse to them upon 
this desperate line. In the footnote Mr. 
Headlam makes due mention of Conington’s 
note, but (and this appears to be a matter 
fairly open to argument) he states it as his 
impression that Conington had not made 
use of the scholium, because he had not 
altered the text in accordance with the 
suggestion contained in it. 

Conington writes in his note on this line 
(544 of his edition) :— 

‘nwAagero probably stands for some verb, 
the sense of which is given in the Schol. of 
Med. ἐπιμελείας ἠξιοῦτο (the words by which 
Hesych. explains κομίζειν).᾽ 

On 262 he has :— 

‘Blomf. quotes Hesych. κόμιζε: ἐπιμελείας 
ἀξίου, and refers to J/. 6, 490, Od. 7, 112.’ 

Blomfield had here referred expressly to 
Eustathius, and to Bekker’s Lexica, as well 
as to Hesychius. 

The facts then were pretty fully before 
Conington. I would snbmit that he was 
right in merely recording them, and in not 
introducing ἐκομίζετο into the text. 

It is abundantly proved that κομίζειν is 
habitually explained by ἐπιμελείας ἀξιοῦν, 
and so of κομίζεσθα. The converse propo- 
sition, that the phrases, active or passive, 
always point to κομίζειν, and to no other 
verb, does not follow from this. It has 
much apparent probability, but this vanishes 
in the presence of a single negative instance. 
I have so far found three such :— 

Apollonius Rhodius 4,897. πορσύνεσκον'" 
ἔτερπον, ἐπιμελείας ἠξίουν καὶ nvgavoy (of the 
Sirens). 

Euripides Troades 1175, ὅ ν (βόστρυχον) 
πόλλ᾽ ἐκήπευ σ᾽: κατά τινας ἐπιμελείας 
ἠξίωσεν, ἐθεράπευσεν. 

(On Pindar Ol. 2, 28, where κόμισον is 
explained by ἐπιμελείας ἀξίωσον, a derivation 
from κόμαι is suggested, with reference to 
care given to the hair.) 

Phoenissae 1327 ἐγὼ δέ τὸ σῶμα... περι- 
στέλλων καὶ κοσμῶν καὶ ἐπιμελείας ἀξιῶν. 
Here the verb explained is ἀγαπάξειν. 
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The inference appears to be that we may 
expect to find ἐπιμελείας ἀξιοῦν or ἀξιοῦσθαι 
used to explain verbs pointing to the care 
or entertainment of others, and, among 
them, any of the rarer equivalents of 
ξενίζειν and ξενίζεσθαι. 

If we are to cast about for such a verb, 
has not Bamberger’s ηὐλίζετο good claims to 
be considered? It is within one letter, or 
two at the most, of ηπλειζετο, and the 
likeness is even greater to ear than to eye. 
Bamberger in no case introduced an emen- 
dation of his own into the text, choosing 
rather to be taken for faint-hearted than 
for overbold (‘nimiae cautelae malebam 
quam temeritatis argui’). He gives no 
reasons in support of ηὐλίζετο, and completes 
the line somewhat arbitrarily. The verb 
itself seems excellent here: it is used of 
various animals taking up their quarters, 
and might well be used of a serpent. It 
has military associations which may have 
recommended it, as they did several other 
words, to Aeschylus. It occurs in the 
Electra of Euripides, line 8098 ---οἵοις ἐν 
πέπλοις αὐλίζομαι---ἃ somewhat strained 
expression, which has offended editors. As 
the Electra was written with the language, 
as well as the plot, of the Choephoroe in the 
poet’s mind, the hypothesis that αὐλίζομαι 
occurred in the older play may make the 
presence of the same verb in the later one 
more tolerable. 

As to the former part of the line, 
Porson’s οὕφις ἐμοῖσι σπαργάνοις seems very 
good. a can be, and often is, written like 
ot, and the circumflex accent is accounted for. 

That the termination of σπαργάνοις should 
have fallen off, the complete word having 
been written fourteen lines above, seems 
not unnatural, especially perhaps when an 
unfamiliar and puzzling word followed. I 
should like to produce a perfect parallel : 
perhaps φαιδρυίνει) in Agam. 1120 may be 
accepted. M. (like L. of Sophocles) is weak 
upon terminations, and it often omits letters 
in all parts of words. 

In my own mind, I should be well content 
to read 

οὕφις ἐμοῖσι σπαργάνοις ηὐλίζετο, 
and to owe the line in part to Bamberger, 
and in part to the splendid intuition of 
Porson, who gives the line a cogency and a 
connexion with what precedes (the passage 
being a highly dramatic one, where Orestes 
spells out the application of the dream to 
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his own terrible duty) which other sugges- 
tions do not. 

Yet I venture to doubt whether Coning- 
ton would, without more incontestable evi- 
dence, have placed in the text a line so 
reconstructed. I doubt whether, in a 
mature edition of the Agamemnon, he would 
have allowed ivw and ἦθος (suggested by him 
in Terminalia of 1852), or σκίᾳ τις ἄν πρέψ- 
ev in completion of Boissonade’s reading 
of 1329 (where this was put forward I do 
not know) to appear in the text. Yet his 
pleasure would have been great and unaf- 
fected at the favour shown to these readings 
by eminent scholars. 

Whatever conclusion may be the right 
one as to the particular verb to be preferred 
in the line of the Choephoroe, I feel sure 
that the line of reasoning pointed out and 
emphasised by Mr. Headlam is a most 
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promising one, and that such a systematic 
use of the Byzantine authorities as he sug- 
gests is likely in his hands to bring light 
into many dark places. 

850. Here Conington has :— 

‘The simplest change would be to read 
αὐτόσ᾽ which would go naturally with πεύ- 
θεσθαι as a pregnant expression ‘to go to the 
spot and inquire.’ πέρι then would be taken, 
with Peile...as an adverb, or a preposition 
without a case, as it clearly must be in 
Agam. 1359.’ 

Conington’s suggestion is not recorded by 
Wecklein, and his note had doubtless not 
come under Mr. Headlam’s eye. It is 
nothing but gratifying to find the identity 
of view ; but it seems right, in prospect of 
future critical editions, to draw attention 
to the note which has priority in time. 

A. O. PrickarD. 


A weELL known Shakespearean scholar, 
the Rev. Mr. Fleay, made a contribution of 
considerable value to the study of the plays 
by an analysis of the versification as bearing 
on the question of date. I have taken 
some little trouble in examining the iambic 
verse of Euripides from the same point of 
view. There is nothing novel in the idea 
but I fancy that it has never been worked out 
in so much detail. Possibly the readers of 
the C.R. may be interested in the results at 
which I arrived. I counted the number of 
dactyls, anapaests and tribrachs substituted 
for iambs, excluding, of course, all proper 
names. To make the inquiry complete, I 
examined the dramas of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles. The result was curiously similar 
in these two poets. I have arranged it in 
decimals, the meaning of ‘026 (the figures 
for the Hiectra) being that in a thousand 
lines there are twenty-six of such licenses. 
The lists are as follows : 


Electra 
Antigone 038 


Prometheus *036 
Choéphoroe 


Agamemnon Oed. Col. 048 
Eumenides ‘044 Oed. Tyr. "04 
Persae ‘054 Trach, ‘046 
Supplices ‘063 Ajax Ὅδ0 

3. ο. Thebas ‘073 Philoct, ‘087 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE DRAMAS OF EURIPIDES. 


The average works out as 049 for Aeschy- 
lus and 48 for Sophocles. 

Three of the dramas of Euripides show 
very similar results, the Hippolytus having 
‘028 and the Medea ‘037, while the Alcestis 
with ‘052 is not far behind. These three 
are known to be early. The Alcestis comes 
first in point of time, but its character 
accounts for less severity of versification. 
Next comes the Rhesus with *71. The fact 
may have some bearing on the disputed 
question of authorship. The Heraclidae 
follows with ‘091, a figure that gives a 
certain support to Miiller’s conjectures of 
the date 421. The other figures I give 


without comment. 
- 


Hecuba 100 Hercules F. 200 

Andromache "109 Phoenissae "208 

Supplices "12 Jon "208 

Electra "129 Helena "241 

Troades *161 Iph. in A. "2388 

Iph. in 7. "180 Bacchae "334 
Orestes “400 


The difference between 400 and 28 in the 
thousand is very remarkable. 


ALFRED CHURCH. 
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Tue few facts known with regard to the 
life of Dionysius of MHalicarnassus are 
derived almost ontirely from his own works, 
or (in other words) from either his Zarly 
Roman History or his Rhetorical Writings. 

From the preface of the Archaeologia 
we learn that he took ship to Italy at the 
conclusion (30 B.c.) of the Civil War; that 
he spent at Rome the two-and-twenty years 
which had passed between that time and the 
date at which he was writing; that he had 
acquired the Latin language and studied the 
national records; that he had worked con- 
tinuously at his subject, had profited by oral 
information obtained from the most learned 
men he met, and had consulted the published 
histories of approved Roman authors such 
as Porcius Cato, Fabius Maximus, Valerius 
Antias, and others (Archaeol. i. 7). After 
giving these particulars (in connexion with 
observations of a more general character), 
the author adds the simple statement that 
he is ‘Dionysius, Alexander’s son, of 
Halicarnassus,’ and then loses himself in 
the work which he hoped would perpetuate 
his name. 

In the Archaeologia Dionysius makes no 
sort of allusion to his Scripta Rhetorica. It 
is possible that he would have worked into 
the above autobiographical sketch a few 
details of his activity as a rhetorician could 
he have foreseen the day when his fugitive 
writings on Greek literature would be more 
highly prized than his elaborate work on 
early Roman history. But even in the 
rhetorical writings themselves it is sur- 
prising how little definite information we 
find as to the literary life, and the literary 
circle, of Dionysius at Rome. 

It is, however, a probable inference 
from the didactic character of these 
rhetorical essays, and especially from their 
habit of viewing the classical writers of 
Greece as models for imitation, that 
Dionysius was a teacher of composition. 
The presumption passes into something like 
certainty, when, in his de Compositione 
Verborum, he undertakes to explain, to the 
young pupil he is addressing, certain points 
of detail ‘in our daily exercises’ (ἐν ταῖς καθ᾽ 
ἡμέραν γυμνασίαις, de Comp. c. 20). 

But Dionysius was much more than an 
ordinary teacher of composition. Together 
with Caecilius of Calacte, though on slightly 
diffarent lines from him, he was a leader in 
that movement for the purification of Greek 
literary taste which distinguished the age of 
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THE LITERARY CIRCLE OF DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS. 


Augustus. To Carcrtius there is only one 
express reference in his writings, but this is 
a most cordial one. In the Zp. ad Pom- 
petum (c. 3 ad fin.) Dionysius remarks that 
a certain literary opinion of his own is 
shared by ‘my dear friend Caecilius.’ 
Though Caecilius survives in fragments 
only, a fair amount is known, and much has 
been written, about him. Neither of these 
statements could well be made with regard 
to the unidentified Pompeius to whom the 
Letter just quoted is addressed. The full 
name of this correspondent of Dionysius 
appears’ to have been Gnarus PompPeius 
Genminus. This may be inferred from the 
opening words Διονύσιος Tvaiw Πομπηΐῳ, 
when taken together with the incidental 
address ὦ βέλτιστε Γεμῖνε (γεμῖνε MB!: yraie 
Pal 5 mg B) inc, 3.}Σ In the absence of any 
positive information about Pompeius, we 
are reduced to conjecture. He may, or 
may not, have been associated in some 
way with the house of Cn. Pompeius 
Magnus, himself a great patron of foreign 
men of letters. He seems, as may be 
inferred from certain indications in the 
epistle inscribed with his name, to have been 
a Greek rhetorician. At all events, it is 
there mentioned that he had written to 
Dionysius a letter in which he criticised 
what he conceived to be the adverse attitude 
assumed by Dionysius towards Plato. This 
letter Dionysius treats as a literary document 
of importance from which definite quotations 
are to be made. The following passage (Zp. 
ad Pomp., c. 2 fin.) is particularly interest- 
ing. “It is clear from your own letter, 
excellent Geminus, that you yourself enter- 
tain the same opinion as I with regard to 
Plato. For you write as follows, to quote 
your own words: ‘In other forms of 
writing there may well occur something 
intermediate between praise and blame. 
But in the elaborate style anything that 
is not success is utter failure. So that, in 
my opinion, these men should be judged not 
by their few most hazardous attempts but 
by their innumerable successes.’ And a 
little later you add the following words: 
‘Although I could defend all, or at any 
rate most, of these passages, I do not 
venture to gainsay you. But this one thing 


I strongly affirm, that it is not possible to 
succeed greatly in any manner witho ut such 
daring and recklessness; and occasional 


1 Perhaps too much importance ought not to be 
attached to the accentuation of Teuive in the MSS. 
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failure is a necessary result of these risks. 
This passage shows that Cn. Pompeius 
Geminus was a great, though not an undis- 
criminating, admirer of Plato, of whom he 
writes in terms not unlike those employed 
by the unknown writer of the De Sublimitate. 
Indeed, if conjecture is to seek an author 
for that treatise in the age of Augustus, 
this Pompeius might be named with far 
more plausibility than Dionysius himself, 
whose claims were at one time advocated. 
The matter-of-fact style of Dionysius, his 
esteem for Caecilius, and his exaltation of 
Demosthenes above Plato—all these are 
points which prove (if proof is needed) that he 
could not have written the De Sublimitate, 
which must have been composed by some 
ardent worshipper and imitator of Plato, 
Another person, AMMAEUSs, to whom 
Dionysius has addressed more than one 
letter, is as hard to identify as Pompeius. 
The name Ammaeus, which is consistently 
thus given without addition by Dionysius, 
seems to be excessively rare. It is not 
entered in the Prosopographia Imperii 
Romani ; and among Greek inscriptions I 
have noticed it twice only (Boeckh Corp. 
Inser. Graec. iv. 8947—Inscriptiones Christi- 
ane), among Latin inscriptions once only 
(Inseript. Gall. Cis. Lat. i. 398). It is not, 
{ think, found in any of the recently 
published papyri, though I am not without 
hope that some reader of the Classical Review 
may be able (in this or in some other 
direction) to throw further light on this 
and the other names here under discussion. 
As matters stand at present, we know no- 
thing of Ammaeus, beyond the little we 
may surmise about him from Dionysius 
himself. Dionysius addressed two letters 
to him, those which are traditionally called 
the First Letter to Ammaeus and the Second 
Letter to Ammaeus, the former treating of 
the alleged dependence of Demosthenes as 
un orator upon the formal precepts of Aris- 
totle in the Rhetoric, the latter discussing 
and illustrating certain peculiarities in the 
style of Thucydides. Dionysius also 
addresses to Ammaeus, who must have 
been highly esteemed by him, his essays 
On the Ancient Orators. His forms of 
personal address are: ὦ φίλε ’Aupae (Lp. ad 
Amm. ic. 3, Ep. ad Amm. ii. ο. 17), φίλτατε 
᾿Αμμαῖε (de adm. wi dic. in Dem. ο. 49), 
βέλτιστε ᾿Αμμαῖε (Ep. ad Amm. i. ο. 2), ὦ 
κράτιστε ᾿Αμμαῖε (de Antig. Orat., Proem., c. 
i.; de adm. vi dic. in Dem. c. 58). In the 
last-quoted essay—that on Demosthenes— 
he is the person addressed when (γνώσει and 
ἀξιδις in ὁ. 13) the second person singular 
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is used. From a passage of doubtful 
meaning in the same essay (de adm. vi dic, 
in Dem. 6. 49: especially the words οἴομαι 
μὲν οὖν, ὡς καὶ δόξαν ἐπιεικῆ περὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἔχω, ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ σοῦ, φιλτατε ‘Appaie, καὶ 
ἐκ τῆς εὐμουσίας τῆς σῆς λαμβάνων) it would 
seem that Ammaeus was a cultivated man 
whose influence upon Dionysius had been 
considerable. It was Ammaeus, further, 
that suggested to Dionysius the actual sub- 
jects of both the first and the second of the 
Letters inscribed with his name, the second 
being written by Dionysius (somewhat 
against the grain) at his special request. 
From the introductory letter in which the 
essays on the Ancient Orators are dedicated 
to him it seems clear that he took a lively 
interest in Dionysius’ efforts to further the 
study of the best Greek literature at Rome. 
Whether he, and the other correspondents 
of Dionysius, themselves lived or did not 
live at Rome, is a question about which no- 
thing can well be concluded from the 
epistolary form, since this had long since 
become customary and even conventional. 
Besides Ammaeus there appear in Diony- 
sius’ rhetorical writings two other persons, 
Zeno and Demetric whose identification 
is impeded by the fact that they bear only 
one name and are not distinguished by any 
place-designation such as ‘ Halicarnassus ’ or 
‘Calacte.’ Zeno is mentioned once only, 
at the opening of the Zp. ad Pomp., where 
Dionysius states that he had received from 
Pompeius a letter in which ‘ you (sc. Pom- 
peius) write that you have gone through my 
works, with which our common friend Zeno 
has furnished you, and have made yourself 
thoroughly familiar with them.’ Of Zeno 
we hear and know nothing more than this. 
Nor can we identify the Demetrius who is 
mentioned in the same epistle. All we know 
is that Dionysius had addressed to him his 
memoirs on the subject of imitation (πεποίηκα 
τοῦτο ols πρὸς Δημήτριον ὑπεμνημάτισμαι περὶ 
μιμήσεως, Lp. ad Pomp. c. 8). Can he be 
the author of the rhetorical treatise which 
goes under the name of ‘Demetrius de 
Elocutione’ and which probably belongs to 
the age of Augustus? The attribution of 
the treatise to ‘Demetrius’ may, no doubt, 
be purely conjectural ; but if the name is to 
stand, the author must certainly not be 
identified with Demetrius Phalereus, unless 
the book is to be as much antedated as the 
De Sublimitate is postdated when assigned 
to the historical Longinus. Possibly, if our 
information were not so scanty, we might 
find that men like Caecilius and the other 
friends of Dionysius, like Theodorus of 
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Gadara, like the author of the περὶ ὕψους, 
like the author of the περὶ ἑρμηνείας, and 
even like Manilius (for whose date see 
Classical Review xiii. 294), had this in 
common that they belonged to the age of 
Augustus or the period immediately succeed- 
ing it, and further resembled each other (in 
some instances) in being freedmen or sons 
of freedmen attached to the great Roman 
houses such as that of Pompey, and in 
having an Eastern or Jewish origin.! 

It may, therefore, for various reasons be 
conjectured that the correspondents of 
Dionysius so far mentioned were not of 
Roman descent. Two names remain, which 
are unmistakably Roman. The long essay 
de Thucydide is addressed to Q. AELIUS 
TuBero (ὦ Kowre Αἴλιε Τουβέρων, de Thucyd. 
c. 1: ep. ἐν τῇ περὶ αὐτοῦ τοῦ Θουκυδίδου 
κατασκευασθείσῃ γραφῇ προσειπὼν τὸν Αἴλιον 
Τουβέρωνα, ad Amm. 17. ο. 1). This seems 
to be Q. Aelius Tubero, jurist and historian, 
who was consul in 11 B.c. No doubt Diony- 
sius may be addressing this statesman’s son 
(a possible pupil of his) rather than himself ; 
but there are two passages which incline 
one to the other supposition. In concluding 
the de Thucydide, Dionysius says that he 
might have written more to Tubero’s 
liking, but that he could not have written 
more truthfully (τούτων ἡδίω μὲν εἶχόν σοι 
περὶ Θουκυδίδου γράφειν, ὦ βέλτιστε Κόιντε 
Αἴλιε Τουβέρων, οὐ μὴν ἀληθέστερα, de Thucyd. 
ο. 55). These words make it probable that 
the addressee is a man of mature judgment 
with opinions of his own upon the writing 
of history. An earlier passage in the same 
treatise makes it similarly probable that he 
was a literary man. ‘Once more I beg you 
and men of letters generally who read this 
work (δεηθεὶς σοῦ πάλιν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
φιλολόγων τῶν ἐντευξομένων τῇ γραφῇ), to 
consider my aim in the subject I have 
chosen. I wish to describe the style of 


1 The following passage of Pliny the Elder might 
help us if only it were a little more explicit: ‘ Alia 
creta argentaria appellatur nitorem argento reddens. 
est et vilissima qua circum praeducere ad victoriae 
notam pedesque venalium trans maria advectorum 
denotare instituerunt maiores, talemque Publilium 
Antiochium mimicae scaenae conditorem et astro- 
logiae consobrinum eius Manilium Antiochum, item 
grammaticae Staberium Erotem eadem nave advectos 
videre proavi. Sed quid hos referat aliquis litterarum 
honore commendatos? talem in catasta videre Chry- 
sogonum Sullae, Amphionem Q. Catuli, Hectorem L. 
Luculli, Demetrium Pompei, Augenque Demetri, 
‘quamquam et ipsa Pompei credita est, Hipparchum 
M. Antoni, Menam et Menecratem Sexti Pompei 
aliosque deinceps quos enumerare iam non est san- 


guine Quiritium et proscriptionum licentia ditatos.’ 


C. Plin. Sec. Nat. Hist. Lib. xxxv. 199, 200 (ed. 
Detlefsen), 


Thucydides in all its aspects that need 
discussion, for the special benefit of would- 
be imitators of that writer’ (c. 25 <bid.). 
It may be added that it is no less necessary 
for modern readers to bear in mind this 
special aim of Dionysius, whenever his 
observations on Thucydides seem narrow or 
perverse. He is writing chiefly with 
reference to the style (in a more restricted 
sense than χαρακτῆρος, so translated above) 
of Thucydides, and he is provoked into 
antagonism when he recalls the absurdities 
into which fanatical admirers of Thucydides, 
who found it easier to reproduce his 
eccentricities than his essential greatness, 
were often betrayed. Their mistake had 
been exposed at an earlier date by Cicero in 
his Ovator. Cicero, indeed, went further, 
recognising as he did that the imitation in 
Latin of even a plain, straightforward 
writer like Lysias was ill-judged, inasmuch 
as it did not make due allowance for the 
different genius of the Latin language. 

The last name on the list is that of 
Meuitius Rurvus. This is the youth, just 
passing into manhood, to whom Dionysius 
presents his treatise on the arrangement of 
words as a birthday offering. He is 
addressed as follows in the first chapter of 
the de Compositione Verborum: ὦ ‘Podde 
Μελίτιε, πατρὸὲ ἀγαθοῦ, κἀμοὶ τιμιωτάτου 
φίλων. This Melitius Rufus (or, Rufus 
Melitius) is unknown, the father as well as 
the son. Two manuscripts give Μετίλιε in 
place of Μελίτιε. It is thus possible that 
Metilius Rufus is the correct name, though 
this does not, I think, bring us nearer an 
identification. But if we do not know who 
the youth was, we do know that he was a 
youth; and from the analogy of the de 
Compositione it may possibly be argued that 
the de Thucydide also was addressed to a 
younger rather than an older man. The 
cases are, however, not really parallel. 
The former subject is better suited than 
the latter for young’ men, and the tone 
which Dionysius adopts in the two treatises 
is correspondingly different. In the de 
Compositione he is instructing a young 
learner ; in the de Zhucydide he seems to be 
holding his own, courteously but firmly, 
with a man of some standing. 

Dionysius’ attitude in the de Thucydide 
suggests a wider question. It has some- 
times been supposed that the life led by 
these Professors of Rhetoric, or Professors 
of Literature, at Rome must have been a 
distressingly narrow one. So perhaps it 
might have been but for their association 
with Roman men of affairs. In the proem 
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(c. 3) of his Ancient Orators Dionysius has 
paid a warm tribute to the part played by 
the governing classes of Rome in that im- 
provement of Greek literary taste which he 
had himself so much at heart ; and it is not 
difficult to imagine the healthy influence 
which contact with active public men in a 
great city must have had upon Greek 
rhetoricians prone to pedantry. That he 
had personally been made welcome at Rome, 
is expressly stated by Dionysius in the 
passage in which he describes his History of 
Ancient Rome as a thank-offering in return 
for the manifold kindnesses he had received 
during his residence in the capital (Archaeol. 
I. 6). In particular, he wished to disabuse 
the Greek mind of derogatory ideas as to 
the origin of the Romans and as to the 
means by which they had gained their 
ascendency (I. 4, 5 idid.). In so doing he 
desires, he protests, not to flatter the victors 
but to tell the truth (1. 6). 

The widening influence to which Dionysius 
refers was all the more needed that men of 
his class and nationality do not seem, as far 
as we can discover, usually to have taken 
any interest in Latin literature for its own 
sake. It is true that, in a passage already 
summarised from the opening of his Archaeo- 
logia, Dionysius refers to his acquisition 
of Latin and to the use he made of the lan- 
guage in consulting historical authorities. 
Again, in the introduction to his Ancient 

* Orators he alludes, in general terms, to the 
‘many fine works’ which had been produced, 
both by Romans and by Greeks, in his own 
day. But of a genuine literary interest in 
particular Latin books we find no evidence, 
whereas there are many indications (of a 

negative kind) to the opposite effect. It is 
probable that his own knowledge of Latin 
was not very deep andthorough. Attempts 
made by Greek rhetoricians to deliver their 
lectures in Latin had met with official dis- 
couragement, and the provinces of the 

‘grammaticus Graecus’ and the ‘gram- 

maticus Latinus’ were (as we know from 


Arter describing the castle of Sagylium in 
the territory of Phazemon in Pontus (possibly 
the ruin on a pinnacle of the Tavshan Dagh 
visible from Vezir Keupru) Strabo con- 
tinues, ἐνταῦθα δὲ ἑάλω καὶ διεφθάρη ὑπὸ τῶν 
Φαρνάκου τοῦ βασιλέως παίδων ᾿Αρσάκης, 


ON STRABO XII. 3, 38: P. 560. 


inscriptions and from other sources) kept 
carefully apart. The Greeks themselves, 
without doubt, acquiesced readily in this 
arrangement when, in course of time, their 
Roman friends and patrons came to speak 
Greek fluently, and to converse by preference 
in that language with their Greek preceptors. 
These preceptors, feeling a natural pride in 
their own language and literature, and also 
feeling on safer ground when writing in the 
former and about the latter, composed in 
Greek (as Dionysius has himself done) the 
literary essays they addressed to their 
Roman pupils. Caecilius, indeed, had the 
courage to break with tradition so far as to 
draw what now appears an obvious com- 
parison between Demosthenes and Cicero. 
In this he seems to have found but one 
Greek follower, the author of the 7reatise 
on the Sublime, who may also have borrowed 
from Caecilius his reference to the sublimity 
of Hebrew literature. For his temerity in 
hazarding an opinion about a Latin author 
Caecilius was afterwards criticised by 
Plutarch, who compares him to a ‘fish out 
of water.’ In the attitude of Plutarch— 
that of prudent abstention—we may perhaps 
find the clue to the silence observed in 
regard to Latin literature by Dionysius, 
who in his essays on the Ancient Orators 
never mentions Cicero, in his Harly Roman 
History never mentions Livy, in his treatise 
on the Arrangement of Words never mentions 
Horace. The absence of any allusion alike 
in Dionysius to Horace and in Horace to 
Dionysius seems the strangest thing of all, 
since the life of the author of the Ars Poetica 
extended to the year 8 B.c., by which time 
Dionysius (who in that year brought out his 
History) must have been at the height of 
whatever reputation he enjoyed in the 
capital as a learned Greek critic. As a 
matter of fact, the only contemporary refer- 
ence to Dionysius is to be found in Strabo. 
It is not till the time of Quintilian that he 
meets with recognition in Latin literature. 
W. Ruys Roserts, 


δυναστεύων καὶ νεωτερίζων, ἐπιτρέψαντος οὐδενὸς 
τῶν ἡγεμόνων: ἑάλω δὲ οὐ βίᾳ τοῦ ἐρύματος 
ληφθέντος ὑπὸ Πολέμωνος καὶ Λυκομήδους 
βασιλέων ἀμφοῖν, ἀλλὰ λιμῷ ἀνέφυγε γὰρ εἰς 
τὸ ὄρος παρασκευῆς χωρὶς εἰργόμενος τῶν 
πεδίων K.T.X. 
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There is a certain difficulty here in 
distributing the parts played by ‘the sons 
of King Pharnaces’ jand by ‘Polemo and 
Lycomedes, both of them kings.’ I think 
that an unprejudiced reader would naturally 
suppose that Polemo and Lycomedes were 
the sons of Pharnaces. But asa matter of 
history they were not. Who then were 
these sons of Pharnaces? and who was 
Arsaces? Strabo gives us not the slightest 
hint. He thrusts these persons upon us 
without the scantiest introduction. The 
date indicated by the mention of Polemo 
and Lycomedes must lie between 37 or 36 
B.c., when the former became king of part 
of Pontus, and 31 or 308.c., when the 
latter ceased to be high-priest of Comana. 
No Arsaces seems to be known who could 
be supposed to have attempted a revolution 
in Pontus at that time. We learn from 
Appian (Bell. Civ. V 75) that Dareius, a 
son of Pharnaces, was made king of Pontus 
by Antony about 39 B.c. Probably he was 
the immediate predecessor of Polemo. 
Pharnaces’ daughter Dynamis is an im- 
portant figure in history, but no other son 
is named to us. How any sons of 
Pharnaces came to be fighting in Pontus 
under Polemo or Lycomedes between 37 and 
30 B.c. is not explained. 

I would suggest that all difficulty and 
obscurity may be removed from the passage 
simply by striking out ὑπὸ before τῶν 
Φαρνάκου τοῦ βασιλέως παίδων. Arsaces then 
becomes one of the children οὗ Pharnaces, 
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no longer a casual adventurer but properly 
introduced to the reader. His capture and 
death are ascribed wholly and without 
complication to Polemo and Lycomedes, and 
a plausible interpretation of the incident 
becomes easy. Arsaces, we may suppose, 
claimed to succeed his brother Dareius, and 
attempted to seize or retain his kingdom 
without authority from any of the heads of 
the Roman state. Polemo, who held 
Antony’s commission, had to oust him by 
force with the aid of his neighbour 
Lycomedes. If this interpretation be ac- 
cepted, the incident probably took place at, 
or soon after, Polemo’s appointment. 

It is true that the offensive ὑπὸ is found 
in all the manuscripts—at all events 
Falconer, Kramer, and the Didot edition 
mention no variance here—but the text of 
Strabo is notoriously corrupt, and ὑπὸ might 
well have been inserted by an early copyist, 
who did not understand the genitive, 
and perhaps imagined that Polemo and 
Lycomedes were sons of Pharnaces. The 
words ὑπὸ Πολέμωνος καὶ Λυκομήδους βασιλέων 
ἀμφοῖν would certainly tempt an ignorant 
scribe to interpolate ὑπὸ before τῶν Φαρνάκου 
tov βασιλέως παίδων. The reference ‘Arsaces 
..-Pharnacis filius 560’ in the index to 
Meineke’s Teubner edition does not appear 
to be derived from any older text with a 
different reading, but may be traced back 
through Kramer to Groskurd’s index to his 
German translation. 

J. Artour R. Munro. 


Tue references are to the pages of vol. iv. 
of Bernardakis’ edition of the Moralia. 

P. 26,2. «κοσμιώτα; τον δέ μοι δοκεῖ 
τοι « οὗτο!» ς ὦν τὸ συμπόσιον <diagvd > afew. 
The supplements of the lacunae in the MS. 
are Bernardakis’. <evxpa>royv suits the 
context better than κοσμιώτατον. 

P. 27, 23 κεραμίου στενοῦ κομισθέντος, 
εἰς τοῦτο τὸν ἀσθενῆ πόδα καθεὶς ἐξέπιε τὸ 
ποτήριον. στενοῦ is Amyot’s correction of 
κενοῦ; but it is unnecessary. A// wine 
jars (and this could only have been a 
wine κεράμιον) had narrow necks, not large 
enough to admit an ordinary foot and leg. 
Large numbers of these (chiefly found in the 
sea by divers) are preserved, and the width 
of the neck varies but little. κενοῦ is not 
superfluous. He asked for an empty jar to 
be brought. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF PLUTARCH’S QUAESTIONES CONVIVALES. 


P. 34, 4. When Mithradates was a baby 
a thunderbolt singed his swaddling-clothes 
but did not touch his body πλὴν ὅσον ἴχνος τι 
τοῦ πυρὸς ἐν τῷ μετώπῳ κρυπτόμενον ὑπὸ τῆς 
κόμης «διαμένξΡειν αὐτῷ παιςδέ 
καὶ; ἀνδρὸς ἤδη πάλιν another thunder- 
bolt fell in the room where he was sleeping, 
vc. Here κρυπτόμενον (for κρατουμένῳ) and 
διαμένειν are Bernardakis’ correction and 
supplement. The supplement of the other 
lacuna is due to Turnebe. διαμένειν αὐτῷ παιδί 
is obviously wrong; the mark could not 
have lasted during his boyhood and then 
have disappeared. We must write διαμένειν 
αὐτῷ: παι « δὸς δ᾽ > ἀνδρὸς ἤδη. There was, 
it seems, some doubt as to the date of the 
second incident. 

P. 39, 18. Aapmpias δ᾽ ὃ «ἀδελφὸς; τὴν 
Ἱερωνύμου Lac. 6 Litt. οὐκ ἀνέγνωκεν lac, 7 Litt. 
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εὐφυΐαν ἐμπεσών lac. 2-3 litt. ὅτι. Bernardakis 
says of the last lacuna in the Vienna MS. 
that propter proximam marginem nulla esse 
videtur. There is no doubt about the sense 
of the mutilated passage, which is given in 
the restoration suggested by Bern., in place 
however of which I suggest the following. 


Λαμπρίας δ᾽ ὃ « ἀδελφὸς εἰς!» τὴν Ἱερωνύμου, 
«καίπερ!» οὐκ ἀνεγνωκὼς, ἔν «“νοιαν b> εὐ- 
φυΐαν ἐμπεσών «εἶπεν: ὅτι. 

P. 43, 4. ὁρῶ γὰρ ὅτι καὶ τέφρᾳ καὶ λίθοις, 
κἂν μὴ παρῇ δὲ ταῦτα, κονιορτῷ πολλάκις 
παχύνουσι τὸ ὕδωρ. The MS. has λίθοι, λίθοις 
being the correction of the Aldine editor. 
If he or any subsequent editor had had any 
practical acquaintance with the art of wash- 
ing clothes, he would not have allowed 
λίθοις to stand. Washerwomen, fortunately 
for the clothes, do not put stones in the 
water. We should restore λίγρῳ. λίτρον is 
the same as νίτρον; and is not nitre but soda. 
See and S. 

P. 45, 21. Neanthes of Cyzicus in his 
Kara πόλιν μυθικά narrates that the 
tribe Aeantis had the privilege that its 
chorus should never be given the last place. 
The speaker continues lac. 3 litt. μὲν οὖν προ 
lac. 8 litt. Ew ἱστορίας ὃ ava lac. 9 litt. εἰ δὲ 
τοῦτό γ᾽ οὐ νοθεύει, προκείσθω τῆς αἰτιάς ἐν 
κοινῷ πᾶσιν ἡ ζήτησις. Plutarch obviously 
places no general reliance on Neanthes, but 
what is his criticism of the historian? 
Déhner has supplied in the second lacuna 
mpo<s ἀπόδει!» ἕξιν ἱστορίας; but I think 
that πρὸς ἐπίδειξιν ἱστορίας ‘to show off his 
historical knowledge’ is more probable. 
We may restore more or less as follows. 
Evia> μὲν οὖν πρὸ «(ς ἐπίδει:» ξιν ἱστορίας ὁ 
ἀν«-“ἣρ ἔπλασεν";» εἰ δὲ τοῦτό γ᾽ οὐ νοθεύει 
κιτιλ. 

P. 53, 28. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐρωτῶντες 
χαρίζεσθαι. χαρίζονται Meziriac; ἐρω- 
τῶντας ἔστι χαρίζεσθαι Bernardakis. An 
easier correction is ἐρωτῶν τις χαρίζεται. 
When ἐρωτῶν τις had been corrupted to 
ἐρωτῶντες, χαρίζεται was changed to χαρίζεσ- 
θαι owing to the infinitive προέσθαι imme- 
diately preceding. 

P. 55, 5. ἥδιον δὲ καὶ περὶ κυνῶν ἄνδρα 
θηρευτικὸν ἐρωτᾶν. This does not give the 
required sense, for which ἐρωτᾶσθαι would 
be necessary. Restore ἡ δίων δ᾽ ὃ καὶ περὶ 
κυνῶν ἄνδρα θηρευτικὸν ἐρ ὦ τῶν. 

P. 57, 3. «ὀνειδι;» σμὸς γάρ ἐστι τῆς ἅμαρ- 
τίις παρεςσχηματισμένος τὸ; σκῶμ- 
μα κατὰ τὸν Θεόφραστον: ὅθεν ἐξ αὑτοῦ τῇ 
ὑπονοίᾳ προστίθησιν 6 ἀκούσας τὸ ἐλλεῖπον ὡς 
εἰδὼς καὶ πιστεύων. παρεσχηματισμένος is 
quoted from this passage by L. and 8. ; but 
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it is a supplement of Turnebe’s and is cer- 
tainly wrong, as it does not imply the 
existence of any ἐλλεῖπον to be supplied by 
the hearer. I thought of παρεμφαινόμενος, 
ὦ.6. ἃ σκῶμμα is a reproach incidentally ap- 
parent in the phrase used. 

P. 75, 17. τὸν οὖν τόπον, ἐν ᾧ γυμνάζονται 
πάντες οἱ ἀθληταὶ, παλαίστραν καλοῦσι, τῆς 
πάλης τοὔνομα κτησαμένη ς τὸ πρῶτον, 
εἶτα καὶ τοῖς αὖθις ἐφευρεθεῖσιν ἐμπαρασ- 
χεῖν. The defects of the sentence are 
obvious. If we write ἀπὸ τῆς πάλης τοὔνομα 
κτησάμενον TO πρῶτον, all is clear so far, but 
it is impossible to find any satisfactory con- 
tinuation. I think we should exclude 
τοὔνομα and write τῆς πάλης κτησαμένης τὸ 
πρῶτον, εἶτα καὶ τοῖς αὖθις ἐφευρεθεῖσιν ἐμ- 
παρασχούσης ἀσκεῖν. 

P. 81,10. & ἣν μόνα τῶν φυτῶν τὰ 
ἐλαιώὦ δη δέχεσθαι τὰς τοιαύτας ἐπιμιξίας οὐ 
πέφυκεν. The cypress, fir and pine, which 
are quoted as instances, are not ἐλαιώδη, but 
δᾳ δώ δη. Cp. infra p. 104, 23. 

P. 82,1. λεπτὸν yap ὄντα---κολλώμενον. 
This difficult sentence has been satisfactorily 
corrected and explained by Bernardakis, 
but instead of excluding ὄντα after τὸν 
φλοιὸν we should change it to ἑνοῦντα or 
ἐνέντα. 

P. 86, 2. ὃ δὲ πατὴρ ἡμῶν ἥκιστα περὶ τὰς 
ἰσηγορίας αὐτοσχέδιος ὧν. προσηγορίας 
Herwerden, ἱστορίας Bernardakis; but [ 
have little doubt that we should write 
εὑρησιλογίας. The corruption belongs to the 
large class which arise from mistakes in 
writing from dictation. 

P. 95, 21. ὥσπερ ἐπὶ λειμῶνας οἰκείους καὶ 
νομὰς ὑπὸ φιλολογίας προερχόμεν ον. 
Surely προαγόμενον. 

P. 97, 13. οὕτως αἱ μὲν περὶ τὴν ἐδωδὴν καὶ 
πόσιν ἡδοναὶ κεκλημέναι ὑπὸ τῆς φύσεως ταῖς 
ὀρέξεσιν ἑπόμεναι τόπον ἔχουσι, ταῖς δ᾽ ἄλλαις 
ἀκλήτοις, καὶ σὺν οὐδένι λόγῳ φιληδονίαις 
ἀπηλλάχθαι «“προσήκει!». So Emperius. 
The MS. has φιληδονίας ἀπήλλακται followed 
by a small lacuna. As Bernardakis points 
out, a participle is required after σὺν otdevi 
λόγῳ We should write φιληδούσαις for 
prrndovias. 

P. 98, 18. σκόπει δ᾽ ὅτι τοῖς φυομένοις καὶ 
βλαστάνουσι τὰ μὲν φύλλα σωτηρίας ἕνεκα τοῦ 
καρποῦ καὶ ὅπως ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν [τὰ δένδρα] 
θαλπόμενα καὶ ψυχόμενα μετρίως φέρῃ τὰς 
μεταβολὰς γέγονε: τοῦ δ᾽ ἄνθους ὄφελος οὐδὲν 
ἐπιμένοντος, πλὴν εἴ τι χρωμένοις ἡμῖν ἐπίτερπες 
ὀσφρέσθαι καὶ ἰδεῖν ἡδὺ παρέχει, θαυμαστὰς 
μὲν ὀσμάς ἀφιέντα ποικιλίαν δ᾽ ἀμιμήτοις χρώ- 
μασι καὶ βαφαῖς ἀνοιγόμεναυ There is no 
difficulty in this sentence if we exclude τὰ 
δένδρα as an interpolation and take τὰ 
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φυόμενα καὶ βλαστάνοντα as the subject of 
παρέχει. 

P. 101, 8. ἀλλ᾽ ἀοίνῳ καὶ ὑδαρεῖ τὴν 
κράσιν οἴνῳ προσεοικός. ἀλλ’ ἀοίνῳ is the Basle 
edition’s emendation of ἀλλανίνω. We 
should, I think, write ἀλλ᾽ ἀνθίνῳ. ἄνθος is 
a particular shade of purple, ἄνθινα dresses of 
this shade. If my correction here is right, 
this passage shows that ἄνθος was the shade 
of the amethyst. I have no access to 
Pauly-Wissowa, where I see from a reference 
that dv@wa are said to be dresses with 
bright patterns. Is this certain? 

P. 107, 18. Read τὰ δ᾽ ὑδρευόμενα «δεχό- 
peva> ἀεὶ τὴν τροφὴν. 

P. 112, 13. Women are being compared 
with men. ἔπειτα μέντοι καὶ τὸ σπέρμα 
μὴ προγεγονέναι τὸ γόνιμον διὰ κατά- 
ψυξιν, ἀλλ ὕλην μόνον καὶ τροφὴν παρέχειν τῷ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄρρενος. As 7 (sc. τῷ σπέρματι τῷ) 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἄρρενος Shows, τὸ σπέρμα above is the 
seed of the female. We must therefore 
restore ἔπειτα μέντοι <Soxei> καὶ τῷ 


σπέρματι μὴ προγεγονέναι τὸ γόνιμον. 

P. 141, 14. τῶν ποικίλων τὰ ἀπλᾶ μᾶλλον 
εὔπεπτ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ εὐπόριστα. Simple dishes 
are of course more εὐπόριστα than elaborate 
ones, but this is quite beside the point here, 
where a doctor recommends them. ¢ia z ό- 
κριτα ‘easily secreted’ should, I think, 


be restored. 

P. 147, 10. <A correct estimate of the 
tradition here enables us to restore with 
some approach to certainty two lines of 
Empedocles and to recover a lost adjective. 
The text of Empedocles’ lines in Plutarch 
is 
ὡς γλυκὺ μὲν γλυκὺ μάρπτε, πικρὸν δ᾽ ἐπὶ πικρὸν 

ὄρουσεν, 
ὀξύ δ᾽ ἐπ’ ὀξύ, δαλερόν δαλεροῦ λαβέτως. 

Macrobius (vii. 5) gives the second line 
thus 

ὀξὺ δ' ἐπ᾿ ὀξὺ ἔβη, θερμὸν δ᾽ ἐποχεύετο θερμῷ 

It has in consequence been supposed that 


Macrobius’ version is a variant of the line, 
and that Plutarch’s text should be under- 
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stood and restored in the same sense. We 
therefore find δαλερός in L. and 8S. quoted 
from this passage with the meaning hot. 
There is of course no ,/daA to justify this 
meaning. It is on the face of it more 
probable that Macrobius’ ἔβη, θερμὸν δ᾽ 
éroxevero θερμῷ is the end of another line 
wrongly appended to ὀξὺ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὀξὺ. Assuming 
this to be so, we have to restore Plutarch’s 
text without any attempt to adapt it to 
Macrobius’, Here on the one hand the 
tradition does not point to δαλερὸν δαλεροῦ, 
but to αλερὸν δ᾽ aXepod, since a δὲ is neces- 
sary ; on the other hand the three flavours 
sweet, bitter, sour, should be followed by 
the fourth, salt. An adjective dAepds is a 
quite legitimately formed equivalent of 
ἁλμυρός ἁλυκός. The line therefore ended 
ἁλερὸν δ᾽ ἁλεροῦ AaBer.. The complete line 
was probably 

ὀξὺ δ᾽ én’ b&b <omed>8, ἁλερὸν δ᾽ ἁλεροῦ 

λάβετ᾽ ὦκα. 

To return to Macrobius’ ἔβη θερμὸν δ᾽ 
ἐποχεύετο θερμῷ there is no difficulty in 
finding the real beginning of the line. The 
complete line was 


ψυχρὸν ψυχρὸν» ἔβη, θερμὸν δ᾽ ἐποχεύετο 

θερμῷ 

The meaning of βαίνειν ‘to cover’ is 
exactly equivalent to that of ἐποχεύεσθαι. 
This parallelism is lost in the mongrel ὀξὺ 
δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ὀξὺ ἔβη, as, although ἐπιβαίνειν ἐπὶ is 
used in the sense οἵ βαίνειν, neither 
ἐπιβαίνειν with accusative nor βαίνειν ἐπὶ 
bears this meaning. The words which 
follow the quotation in Plutarch’s text may 
be restored thus 


éru> δὲ καὶ ἄλλου <érotow> ἐπὶ <td> 
πρόσφορον μεμηνότος. 
The MS. has μένοντος. μεμηνότος is not too 
strong a word, in view of the language in 
which Empedocles described the rut of the 


elements. 
W. R. Paton. 


Calymnos 


CRITICAL NOTES ON PAUSANIAS. 


Reap1nG Pausanias rapidly with the help 
of Mr. Frazer (critical notes at end of vol. 1) 
and, as far as they go, of Messrs Hitzig and 
Blimner (vol. 1: Books 1-3), I have 
found a few alterations of the text occurring 


to me. These often consist in the insertion 
of a word. Readers of Pausanias know 
how often something has been lost from his 
sentences. When it goes beyond a word or 
two, the loss is irreparable, even though we 
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may be sure of the general sense. There 
are so many ways of saying the simplest 
thing. 

1, 2, 2. εἰσὶ δὲ τάφοι κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν 
γνωριμώτατοι Μενάνδρου τοῦ Διοπείθους καὶ 
μνῆμα Ἐὐριπίδου κενόν. 

Has not another name been lost after M. 
τοῦ Δ. 

1, 2, 8. ἢ συγγενέσθαι βασιλεῦσιν ἠτύχησαν 
ἢ ἑκόντες ὠλιγώρησαν. 

An infinitive may be possible after these 
verbs, but the construction requires illustra- 
tion. It would be easy to insert τοῦ after the 
first 7. So in 5, 27, 12 ἐγγύτατα ἀφίκετο 
ἀπατῆσαί pe may be right, but rod would 
easily be lost after ro. 

In the words that immediately follow 
here zAdvys seems badly to want some such 
addition as ὧν or γενόμενος. 

1, 2, 5. ἔστι δὲ ἐν αὐτῇ Πουλυτίωνος οἰκία, 
καθ᾽ ἣν παρὰ τὴν Ἐλευσῖνι δρᾶσαι τελετὴν 
᾿Αθηναίων φασὶν οὐ τοὺς ἀφανεστάτους. 

This refers to the alleged profanation 
by Alcibiades and others (Andocides 1. 12), 
For the corrupt Greek παραδρᾶσαι and 
παραποιῆσαι have been conjectured. But 
passages in Plutarch and Lucian suggest 
another line of emendation altogether: 
Plut. Alcib. 19 μυστηρίων παρ᾽ οἶνον 
ἀπομιμήσεις : Luc. Amores 24 (also of 
Alcibiades) τὴν ἐν Ἐλευσῖνι τελετὴν ai παρὰ 
πότον ἐξωρχοῦντο φωναί. One or other of 
these words may have been omitted here 
after rapa; or (as Dr. Postgate suggests to 
me) μέθην, its last letters having been lost 
before τήν. Παρὰ «τὸν νόμον!» would also 
make good sense. 

1, 6, 2. αὐτὸς μάλιστα κιτιλ. and then 
αὐτὸς δέ seems impossible. For the first 
αὐτός read οὗτος, or as Dr. Postgate writes 
‘perhaps μόνος, as αὐτός and μόνος are liable 
to be confused ; cf. Cobet Variae Lectiones, 

, 1, 8, 4. After κεῖται words have probably 
been lost, specifying the sculptor. 

1, 9, 1. Hitzig’s parallels for the construc- 
tion offer no real analogy and support. 
The clause beginning with πρότερον δέ seems 
to have lost its verb. 

1, 21, 1. λέγεται δὲ Σοφοκλέους τελευτήσαντος 
ἐσβαλεῖν ἐς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν Λακεδαιμονίους καὶ 
σφῶν τὸν ἡγούμενον ἰδεῖν ἐπιστάντα οἱ Διόνυσον 
«ελεύειν...τὴν Σειρῆνα τὴν νέαν τιμᾶν. 

1, 80, 8. Σωκράτης τῇ προτέρᾳ νυκτὶ ἢ 
Πλάτων ἔμελλεν ἔσεσθαί (read γενήσεσθαί) οἱ 
μαϑητὴς ἐσπτῆναί οἱ κύκνον és τὸν κόλπον εἶδεν 
ὄνειρον. 

Are we to suppose that ἰδεῖν and εἶδεν 
ὄνειρον in these two passages govern an 
accusative and infinitive and mean dreamt? 
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Such a use would be, I think, unparalleled, 
To the best of my knowledge it is not to be 
found in the Oneirocritica of Artemidorus, 
where we might certainly look for it, 
if it was an established phrase. P. has 
ὄψιν ἰδεῖν and ὀνείρατος ὄψιν ἰδεῖν in other 
places (4, 19,5 and 20,8: 7, ὅ, 7: 10, 2,6), 
but his phrases do not take an accusative 
and infinitive. What we should expect is 
δόξαι and ἔδοξε dreamt, as for instance in 
these two very parallel passages from P.’s 
contemporary Lucian: 19, 9 ἔδοξεν ὄναρ 
ἐπιστάντα οἱ τὸν ᾿Αλέξανδρον κελεύειν κ-τιλ.: 
24, 2 ἔδοξεν...ἐπιστάντα οἱ τὸν Σκύθην κελεῦσαι 
κιτιλ. In the very curious records of the 
temple at Epidaurus (see now Dittenberger’s 
Sylloge, ed. 2. 802, 803), we find over and 
over again the set phrase that some one 
ὄψιν or ἐνύπνιον εἶδε: ἐδόκει (ἔδοξε) x.7.X., 
though ἐδόκει there is not always literally 
he dreamt. The same or some very similar 
phrase is found in literature, e.g. Xen. An. 
3, 1, 11 εἶδεν ὄναρ' ἔδοξεν αὐτῷ κιτιλ.: Cyr. 
8, 7,2: Plut. Mor. 109 ¢ ἰδεῖν ὄψιν τοιάνδε: 
δόξαι κιτιλ. 

I should therefore be inclined to con- 
jecture that P. wrote something like the 
following: in 21, 1 ἰδεῖν «ὄψιν: ἔδοξεν» 
ἐπιστάντα, and in 30, 3 μαθητὴς εἶδεν ὄνειρον" 
«ἔδοξεν: ἐσπτῆναι. It is curious that the 
passages should both have been corrupted, 
but surely there can be no doubt of the fact, 
though restoration can only be conjec- 
tural. 

In 30, 4 we have another εἶδε which is 
somewhat puzzling. P. mentions the tower 
of Timon the misanthrope, πύργος Τίμωνος, 
ds μόνος εἶδε μηδένα τρόπον εὐδαίμονα εἶναι 
γενέσθαι πλὴν τοὺς ἄλλους φεύγοντα ἀνθρώπους. 
Two reasons show εἶδε to be wrong: (1) 
that the infinitive after it is extremely 
questionable, (2) that it would commit 
Pausanias to agreeing with Timon, for 
Timon could not see a thing to be so unless 
it was so. Coraes’ εἶπε would be worth 
adopting, if we could only deal with μόνος, 
which is as out of place as εἶδε. Is μόνος by 
chance a repetition of the final syllable of 
Τέμωνος 

1, 21, 2. τὴν δὲ εἰκόνα τὴν Αἰσχύλου πολλῷ 
τε ὕστερον τῆς τελευτῆς δοκῶ ποιηθῆναι καὶ τῆς 
γραφῆς ἣ τὸ ἔργον ἔχει τὸ Μαραθῶνι. 

Several MSS. omit καί It is not at all 
clear that the words are wrong, re being 
perhaps misplaced, as it not unfrequently is, 
and as indeed is almost regular when it 
occurs with a preposition. But if we adopt 
τι (or τινί) for τε, as is proposed, we might 
perhaps go on and read κατὰ τὴν γραφήν, 
understanding that the statue was taken 
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from the painting. The confusion of καί 
and xara is familiar. 

1, 23, 10. I take this opportunity of with- 
drawing my conjecture, published in this 
Review 12, 28, that παρέχεσθαι should be 
changed to παρέρχεσθαι. The use of φρόνημα 
παρέχεσθαι in 25, 2 and 3, 4, 8, cited by 
Hitzig, shows me to have been wrong. 
Hitzig follows Herwerden in reading é- 
πλεύσεσθαι for ἐκπλεῦσαι, to which I suggested 
the addition of dv. Possibly P. used the 
late future ἐκπλεύσειν. 

1, 24, 3. εἴτε αὐτοῖς ὄμβρου δεῆσαν 
᾿Αθηναίοις, εἴτε καὶ τοῖς πᾶσιν Ἕλλησι συμβὰς 
αὐχμός. The nominative absolute cannot 
stand. Add or insert ἔτυχε to go with 
συμβας. Cf. note on 9, 1 above. 

1, 24, 4. γράφω here, and in 29, 12, should, 
I think, be γράψω. Cf. Hitzig’s note on 
2, 2, 7. 

1, 29, 8. ᾿Αθηναίους στασιάζοντας διαλλαγ- 
ἤναι καὶ συνθεμένους ἔπεισε μεῖναι. 

Herwerden conjectured μὴ μνησικακῆσαι 
for μεῖναι. Read rather ἔπεισεν ἐμμεῖναι, 
which is the technical word. ’A@. Πολ. 40, 
2 and Xen. Hell. 2, 4, 43 (of the same events) 
have τοῖς ὅρκοις ἐμμένειν. 

1, 30, 3. τῇ προτέρᾳ νυκτὶ ἢ Πλάτων ἔμελλεν 
ot μαθητής. 


Read ἔμελλε γενήσεσθαί. An ἔσεσθαι in 


the line before may have led to the mistake. 
In Plat. Rep. 502 D I have pointed out that 
ἐνέσονται is a blunder for ἐγγενήσονται. 


1, 39, 4. Ἐλευσῖνι δὲ ἤδη πλησιόχωρος 
καλουμένη Meyapis. Surely καλουμένη : 
and make the same addition in 3, 12, 10, 
<i> καλουμένη Skids. x and ἡ often get con- 
fused through resemblance. In 5, 16, 1 
read <)> ἐργασία μὲν δή ἐστι τοῦ ναοῦ Δώριος, 
as in 5, 10, 2 τοῦ ναοῦ δὲ Δώριος μέν ἐστιν ἡ 
ἐργασία. 

2, 2, 1. οὐδεμία ἐστίν οἱ μηχανὴ διαφυγεῖν 
τοῦ ὅρκου. 

It seems equally unsatisfactory to ac- 
quiesce in the genitive (Hitzig) and to omit 
it (Frazer after Herwerden). Probably P. 
wrote something like «τὴν δίκην!» διαφυγεῖν 
τοῦ — 

2, 28, 2. στρεπτῆς καλουμένης ἐλαίας φυτόν, 
αἰτίου τοῦ περιαγαγόντος τῇ χειρὶ Ἡρακλέους ἐς 
τοῦτο τὸ σχῆμα. Some MSS. αἴτιον. 

For αἰτίου or αἴτιον read ἄξιον, comparing 
the present volume of this Review, p. 101. 

2, 31, 1. τοὺς ἀποθανόντας seems to need 
the addition of τοὺς ἄλλους or πάντας. The 
following clause I suppose to have run 
something like this: τό re ἐκ λαβυρίνθου 
δυσεξόδου « σωθῆναι!» καὶ λαθόντα ἀποδρᾶναι 
κιτιλ, 

2, 82, 1. ἐκεῖνον «τὸν» Ἱππόλυτον. 
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2, 34, 1. λουσαμένῳ δὲ ἐνταῦθα (in the hot 
spring) οὔτε ὕδωρ ἐστὶν ἐγγὺς ψυχρὸν οὔτε 
ἐμπεσόντα ἐς τὴν θάλασσαν ἀκινδύνως νήχεσθαι. 

Perhaps an infinitive, such as_ εὑρεῖν, 
should be inserted to govern ὕδωρ. 

3, 4,3. τήν τε ἐν Δελφοῖς πρόμαντιν ὠνήσατο, 
Λακεδαιμονίοις αὐτὴν ὁπόσα αὐτὸς ἐδίδασκεν ἐς 
Δημάρατον χρῆσαι. 

χρῆσαι alone might have stood after 
ὠνήσατο, but hardly with αὐτήν added ; cf. 
below on 6,5, 2. 1 imagine πείσας has been 
accidentally lost; ef. 5 below, τῶν δώρων 
ἕνεκα ὧν TH προμάντιδι ἔδωκεν, ἀναπείσας ἐψευσ- 
μένα εἰπεῖν ἐς Δημάρατον. 

4, 8, 3. τοῖς δὲ καὶ μάλιστα ἤδη βεβαιοῦνται 
τὸν ἐς τοὺς ᾿Ασκληπιάδας λόγον, ἀποφαίνοντες ἐν 
Γερηνίᾳ Μαχάονος μνῆμα καὶ τὸ ἐν Φαραῖς τῶν 
Μαχάονος παίδων ἱερόν. 

Read οἷς for τοῖς with Bekker, but also 
change ἀποφαίνοντες to ἀποφαίνονται, com- 
paring Herod. 5, 45, 4 ταῦτα μὲν viv ἑκάτεροι 
αὐτῶν μαρτύρια ἀποφαίνοντα. The words 
then meant ‘ And—what is their strongest 
evidence—they adduce, etc.’ In Plat. Rep. 
430 E ἀποφαίνοντες should probably be re- 
stored for φαίνονται. 

4, 11, 8. Perhaps πείθομαι δὲ εἶναι καὶ 
αὐτοὺς (for αὐτὸς) πολλούς is all we want. 
The dead are contrasted with the wounded 
(rots τραύμασιν ἀπαγορεύοντες). 

4, 12, 2. πέμπουσιν ἄνδρας ἑκατὸν ἐς ᾿Ιθώμην 
συνιδόντας ἃ μηχανῶνται. 

Read συνειδότας. 

ib. 4. ἔτεσι δὲ ὕστερον οὐ πολλοῖς ἀναφαίνειν 
τε καὶ ἐς τέλος ἄξειν ἔμελλεν ὃ θεός. 

Read ἀναφανεῖν and in 6 (ἐκφαίνουσα ἥκω 
kal παύσουσα) ἐκφανοῦσα. 

4, 30,5. Αρτεμιν δὲ γυναικῶν ὠδῖσιν εἶναι 
φοβεράν. 

Read <év> γυναικῶν (probably written ἐγ 
γυναικῶν). So Eur. Bacch. 842 μὴ γελᾶν 
stands in the MS. for μὴ ἐγγελᾶν. 

5, 12, 7. τὸ δὲ ἤλεκτρον τοῦτο...σπανίζεται 
τὰ μάλιστα καὶ ἀνθρώπῳ τίμιον πολλῶν ἐστιν 
ἕνεκα. 

᾿Ανθρώπῳ here is absurd. Remembering 
that ἄνθρωπος was often represented in MSS. 
by the compendium ayos and therefore liable 
to be confused with ἄλλος (cf. Cobet, V.L. 
p- 612), we may perhaps read ἄλλως or 
ἄλλων. Besides rarity many other things 
made amber valuable. 

5, 21,5. Εὐπώλου δὲ ὕστερόν φασιν ᾿Αθηναῖον 
Κάλλιππον ἀθλήσαντα πένταθλον ἐξωνήσασθαι 
τοὺς ἀνταγωνιουμένους χρήμασι. 

Read ἀθλήσοντα, which in better Greek 
would have been ἀθλήσειν μέλλοντα. 

5, 24, 10. ποιεῖσθαι, following on ὀμνύουσι, 
should be ποιήσεσθαι, and we actually have 
φυλάξειν joined with it. 
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6, 2, 5. τὸν δὲ εἶναι παῖδα ᾿Απόλλωνος καὶ 
λαβεῖν μαντικήν φησιν ἐν ᾷἄσματι Πίνδαρος. 

Something like παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ is wanted with 
λαβεῖν. cf. 9, 5, 8 Ἑρμῇ βωμόν φησιν 
δρύσασθαι πρῶτον ’Audiova καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ 
λύραν παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ λαβεῖν. 

6, 5, 2. γυναῖκας δὲ ἀπέδοτο καὶ παῖδας, 
μισθὸν εἶναι τὰ χρήματα τοῖς ἕένοις. The ac- 
cusative and infinitive can hardly stand 
thus ; cf. above on 3, 4,3. Probably some 
word like βουλόμενος has been lost, or we 
might insert a ὡς or ὥστε before μισθόν. 

6, 10, 2. καὶ of τὸν πατέρα βοῆσαί φασιν, ὦ 
παῖ, τὴν ἀπ᾿ ἀρότρους ἐπ᾽ for ἀπ᾽ would seem 
to me more likely. 

6, 13, 4. Mr. Frazer changes ὡς to ὅπως 
ἄν. Should we not be content with ὡς 
«ἀν; 

6, 18, 3. Change ἐργάσασθαι to ἐργάσεσθαι 
after ἠπείλει and again after κατομόσασθαι ; 
ef. on 5, 24, 10 above. 

7, 8, 7. Keeping ἐν λόγοις with the MSS., 
I should conjecture that an οὐκ has been 
lost before those words. Philip’s defeat 
was real and decisive, not nominal and am- 
biguous. A similar antithesis is found in 
the ἔργῳ μέν and κατὰ μέντοι τοῦ λόγου τὸ 
εὐπρεπές at the beginning of the two $$. 

The μέν after δεήσεσι in 8 cannot be right. 
Myv would however be strange, and μέντοι 
very awkward after the μέντοι just pre- 
ceding. 

7, 9, 5. λαμβάνειν τε αὐτοὺς καὶ ἐν τῷ 
᾿Αχαϊκῷ ὑπέχειν τὰς κρίσεις. 

The sense needed appears to be that, 
whether as prosecutors or defendants, they 
should appear in a federal court. If so, év 
τῷ ᾿Αχαϊκῷ must be put earlier or later so as 
to go with both verbs. 

7, 11, 7. ὑπισχνοῦνται δέκα ταλάντων δύσιν, 
ἢν σφισιν ἐπικουρεῖν ᾿Αχαιοὺς ἄγῃ. 

Greek idiom requires ἀγάγῃ, st adduxerit, 
if he shall have brought. Ἢν ἄγῃ would mean 
(1) if he is bringing, or (2) if from time to 
time he brings. 

7, 13, 8. καὶ Μεναλκίδᾳ μὲν τέλος τοιοῦτον 
ἐγένετο, ἄρξαντι ἐν τῷ ἑαυτοῦ νῷ τότε μὲν Λακε- 
δαιμονίων..., πρύτερον δὲ ἔτι τοῦ ᾿Αχαιῶν 
ἔθνους... 

For the corrupt ἐν τῷ éavrod νῷ various 
conjectures have been made, of which Mad- 
vig’s ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ ἐνιαυτῷ or ἐντὸς ἐνιαυτοῦ 
seem the best. Νον ἴῃ 8, 16, 5, where it 
is said of a door made to shut of itself that 
ov πολὺ ἐπισχοῦσα συνεκλείσθη δι᾿ ὀλίγης, 
Prof. J. E. Β, Mayor has very happily 
emended δι᾽ ὀλίγης to δι’ ἑαυτῆς (EAYTHS- 
OAITHS). This suggests the reverse cor- 
ruption here, ἐντὸς ὀλίγου (xpd)vov. 

7, 14, 6. τὸ μὲν δὴ ἄνδρα βασιλέα καὶ πόλιν 


ἀνελέσθαι πόλεμον καὶ μὴ εὐτυχῆσαι συνέβη 
φθόνῳ μᾶλλον ἔκ του δαιμόνων ἢ τοῖς πολεμή- 
σασι ποιεῖ τὸ ἔγκλημα. 

It is surprising that ποιεῖται has been 
preferred by good scholars to ποιεῖ τό. 
Ποιεῖσθαι éyxAnua,as in 1,13, 2 ete. (compared 
by Hitzig), = ἐγκαλεῖν and can only be used 
of persons. Ποιεῖν (τὸ) ἔγκλημα means to 
cause, entail etc. a reproach and is alone 
applicable to things and events, as here. 

With συνέβη we miss some limiting word 
like ποτέ. P. cannot mean that failure in 
war is usually due to divine φθόνος. 

7, 15, 1. ἐποιεῖτο σπουδὴν εἰ ἐπιθεὶς αὐτὸς 
πέρας τῷ πολέμῳ φανῇ πρὶν ἢ Μόμμιον ἐς τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα ἀφῖχθαι. 

φθάνῃ has been conjectured and adopted, 
but we require the optative φθαίη. The 
deliberative subjunctive is wholly out of 
place. φθαίη lost its 6 and was then cor- 
rected to φανῇ. 

7, 16, 4. In ὅμοιος ἢ καί omit ἤ or change 
it to ὡς. 

7, 24, 10. ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ ὀχετῶν κατα- 
σκευῆς, καὶ εἰ δή τι ἄλλο ἐπὶ ὕδατος ῥοαῖς 
προάγει, καὶ τούτων συνδεῖ τὰ διεσπασμένα. 

I have thought of προεάγη, but it does 
not quite convince me. Cf. 13 κατεάγη. In 
the latter place I take ἰδέα to be an acci- 
dental repetition of the word ἰδέαν, and it 
therefore stands for something quite 
different. 

8, 1, 1. τὰ δὲ és ᾿Επίδαυρον καὶ Τροιζῆνά 
τε καὶ Ἑρμίονα ὃ κόλπος ἐστὶν ὃ ᾿Αργολικὸς 
καὶ ὅσα ἐπιθαλάσσια τῆς ᾿Αργείας. 

Either καὶ ὅσα... ᾿Αργείας should follow 
‘Eppiova, as Mr. Frazer’s translation sug- 
gests, or we might perhaps read καὶ «ἐς» 
ὅσα. 

8, 1, 4. εἰκὸς δὲ ἔχει τοῦ λόγου κιτιλ. Read- 
«τὸ!» εἰκὸς δέ. Οἱ, 12, 7 τοῦ λόγου τὸ εἰκός. 

8, 7, 3. ὡς μηδὲ τοῦτο τὸ ὕδωρ ἀργὸν εἶναι 
ἀλλά σφισι λουτρὰ θερμά. 

Something like παρέχειν is wanted with 
the last words. 

8, 8, 3. πρόνοιαν περὶ αὐτῶν τοιάνδε ἐλάμ- 
βανον. 

Probably ὑπόνοιαν. Πρόνοιαν is quite in- 
appropriate. 

8, 24, 11. Change δέ after γεγόνασι to 
yap. 

8, 36, 5. dv οὐδὲ τυραννοῦντα ἀφείλοντο μὴ 
ἐπονομάσαι χρηστόν. 

The active ἐπονομάσαι can hardly be right. 
Read ἐπωνομάσθαι. Cf. 52, 2 ἀφείλετο εὐερ- 
γέτην μὴ ὀνομασθῆναι. 

8, 37, ὅ. Add φάμενος, or an equivalent, 
to govern θεοὺς x.7.X. 

8, 42, 7. és πλέον τιμῆς ἢ τὰ πρότερα τὴν 
Δήμητρα ἦγον. 
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Probably ἐν πλέονι τιμῆς. Cf. Frazer’s 
critical note to 36,6. “Ayew τινά ἐν τιμῇ is 
the regular phrase and very frequent in 
Pausanias (Hitzig ad 1, 5, 3), whereas és 
τιμὴν ἄγειν would give ἄγειν quite another 
sense. 

9, 1, 4. ἐκ μέν ye τοῦ ἐμφανοῦς πόλεμος 
πρὸς τοὺς Θηβαίους οὐκ ἦν συνεστηκώς, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ 
Πλαταιεῖς μένειν τὴν εἰρήνην σφίσιν ἔφασαν .... 
Θηβαῖοι δὲ κ-τ.λ. 

The δέ with Θηβαῖοι does not answer to 
the μέν after ἐκ, but to a μέν which we 
should insert after Πλαταιεῖς and which fell 
out through μένειν following it. With ἀλλὰ 
we require the two parallel clauses, giving 
the views of the two parties. The antithesis 
to ἐκ μέν ye Tov ἐμφανοῦς is, as often, not 
expressed. 

9, 21, 1. παρέχονται δὲ ἰδέαν οἱ Τρίτωνες. 

Add τοιάνδε, not with Frazer τοιαύτην. 
Cf. 8, 8, 3 quoted above and innumerable 
other places. 

9, 23, 5. For διαπεσόντας we should read 
ἐκπεσόντας. 

10, 4,3. tage τε ἐπῶν ἡμᾶς τῶν Ὁμήρου 
μνήμη. 
ὑπῃηει may be right, but ἐπίῃει would be 
much more usual. Cf. on 22, 4. 

10, 12, 2. Δήλιοι δὲ καὶ ὕμνον μέμνηνται τῆς 
γυναικὸς ἐς ᾿Απόλλωνα. 

An accusative with μιμνήσκομαι speak of is 
so rare that probably we should read ὕμνου. 

10, 22, 4. ταῖς δὲ οὐ μετὰ πολὺ ὑπάρξειν τὸ 
χρεὼν ἔμελλεν ἥ τε ἀσιτία καὶ ἡ ἀὐπνία. 

ὑπάρξειν should be ἐπάξει. Cf. 2, 6 


᾿᾽Ονομάρχῳ μὲν τέλος τοῦ βίου τοιοῦτον ἐπήγαγεν 
ὃ δαίμων. 

10, 24, 3. ταῦτα ἡμεῖς ἀκούσαντές τε Kal 
ἐπιλεξάμενοι τοὺς χρησμούς, ἰδίᾳ δὲ οὐδένα 
αὐτῶν λόγον οὔτε ἐς πατρίδα οὔτε περὶ ἡλικίας 
Ὁμήρου γράφομεν. 

Read οὐδένα αὐτῶν λόγον «“ποιούμενοι;» 
and probably γράψομεν. Cf. above on 1, 
24, 4. 

10, 26, 9. παιδίον δὲ ἐν τοῖς γόνασιν ἔχει 
γυμνόν᾽ τὸ δὲ τὴν χεῖρα ὑπὸ δείματος ἐπίπροσθε 
τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν πεποίηται. 

Insert ἔχον before πεποίηται. So 29, 1 
πεποίηται πλέκων. At present τὴν χεῖρα has 
no construction. 

10, 28, 1. καὶ ἀμυδρὰ οὕτω δή τι τὰ εἴδη τῶν 
ἰχθύων, σκιὰς μᾶλλον ἢ ἰχθὺς εἰκάσεις. 

This construction (which is curiously like 
our own, ‘so faint, you would think them 
shadows’) need not be doubted. Pausanias’ 
master, Herodotus, has (3, 12, 2) αἱ δὲ τῶν 
Αἰγυπτίων (κεφαλαὶ) οὕτω δή τι ἰσχυραί, μόγις 
ἂν λίθῳ παίσας διαρρήξειας. Of. also ib. 108, 
ὃ. 

10, 30, 2. Insert καί before ᾿Αφροδίτην μέν. 
Perhaps the ναι of διδαχθῆναι caused the loss. 
Again in 8 καί seems to have been lost 
before the final letters of xareaydres, unless 
it is a δέ that has been omitted. 

10, 36, 7. ὃ μὲν μέλας αὐτοῦ χωρεῖται 
ἀνθρώποις καὶ ἔστι γαστρὶ καθάρσιον. 

In default of evidence for χωρεῖσθαι we 
may read χωρεῖ τε. 

HerBert RicHarbs. 


ON PROPERTIUS II. 28, 11. 


As Dr, Waldstein in referring to the 
above place in the present issue of the 
Classical Review cites my opinion, it will 
be convenient if I set it forth with the 
proper qualifications in some detail. 

The subject of the poem is an illness of 
Cynthia which Propertius suggests is the 
punishment of some impiety. I quote the 
passage from line 5. 


sed non tam ardoris culpa est neque crimina 
caeli 
quam totiens sanctos non habuisse deos. 
hoc perdit miseras, hoc perdidit ante 
puellas : 
quicquid iurarunt, uentus et unda rapit. 
num sibi collatam doluit Venus ipsa ? 
peraeque 
prae se formosis inuidiosa dea est. 


an contempta tibi Iunonis templa Pelasgae 
Palladis aut oculos ausa negare bonos ἵ 
semper, formosae, non nostis parcere 
uerbis : 
hoc tibi lingua nocens, hoc tibi forma 
dedit. 


Here, it will be observed, Propertius 
puts forward two reasons for the visitation. 
The first is that Cynthia’s illness is a 
punishment for perjury in breaking her 
sworn vows to him, the second is that her 
boastings have roused the ire of one of the 
trio of jealous goddesses—Venus, Juno and 
Minerva. 

The slightest attention to the general 
sense of this part of the passage reveals a 
considerable difficulty. Cynthia’s offence 
consists in her want of prudent reticence: in 
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personal charms she is not inferior to 
those goddesses, she knows it and she has 
said so. The words which I have italicised 
in the text above show this indisputably. 
What then of templa Pelasgae’ Why, in 
the case of one of the jealous three, is 
Cynthia’s sin the disparagement of a 
temple, and that in Greece? For answers 
to these questions we search the annotations 
of the editors and the excerptors of Proper- 
tius; but search in vain. 

In the critical annotation on the place in 
my text of Propertius I suggested that 
templa was a corruption due to con- 
tempta; and in a letter to me the late 
Prof. Palmer approved of the suggestion. 
Corruptions of this kind are no rare 
phenomena in manuscripts, nor absent from 
the manuscripts of Propertius. It will be 
enough to quote some words I wrote 
formerly with a different object in view. 
On 21 of this very poem ‘Andromede 
monstris fuerat deuota marinis’ (so N, O 
monstrata) 1 said ‘when, as here, one word 
swallows another, the victim’s features 
disappear entirely as in I. ii 26 ‘culta’] 
‘una’ ® iv. 19 ‘nec te’] ‘post hec’ N (sed 
corr.), II i. 19 ‘Ossan’] ‘Titan’ ® and 
many other places.’! If we are to emend 
templa, by far the best proposal is Waarden- 
burg’s membra. This would contain a 
reference to the white arms of Juno 
(λευκώλενος Ἥρη) : membra might well be 
understood in this sense; see Lucan 7. 623 
(with my note). 

The adoption then of Waardenburg’s 
correction would offer a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty: but it remains to ask if 
it is a necessary one. Literally under- 
stood, as we have seen, the line is irrelevant: 


1 Transactions of the Cambridge Philological So- 
ciety, vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 72. 


can it be made relevant by being regarded 
as allusive? If the questionable words are, 
so to speak, only the label of a legend with 
which Propertius presumes his readers are ac- 
quainted and from which they can themselves 
draw the relevant fact, that would be a de- 
fence of them, and, as far as I can see, the 
only defence possible. The insanity which 
attacked the daughters of Proetus, King of 
Argos, and of which they were healed by 
the seer Melampus, was attributed by some 
writers (e.g. Hesiod and Diodorus, 4, 68) to the 
anger of Dionysus, but by others to that 
of Hera. The latter account is given by 
Bacchylides 11, 43-46 (quoted by Dr. 
Waldstein below),in Apollodorus 2, 2, 2 αὗται 
δὲ, ὡς ἐτελειώθησαν, ἐμάνησαν ὡς μὲν Ἡσίοδός 
φησιν, ὅτι τὰς Διονύσου τελετὰς οὐ κατεδέχοντο, 
ὡς δὲ ᾿Ακουσίλαος, λέγει διότι τὸ τῆς Ἥρας 
ξόανον ἐξηυτέλισαν, the scholiast 
on Od. 15, 225 διὰ τὴν ἐκ νεότητος ἀνεπιλογισ- 
τίαν ἁμαρτουσῶν εἰς Ἥραν: παραγενόμεναι γὰρ 
εἰς τὸν τῆς θεοῦ νεὼν ἔσκωπτον αὐτὸν λέγουσαι 
πλουσιώτερον μᾶλλον εἶναι τὸν τοῦ πατρὸς 
οἶκον, Servius on Virg. ΕΠ]. 6, 48 ‘ Proe- 
tides...hae, se cum praetulissent Iunoni in 
pulchritudine uel ut quidam uolunt, cum 
essent antistites, ausae sunt uesti eius 
aurum detractum in usum suum conuertere, 
illa irata hunc furorem earum immisit men- 
tibus ut putantes se uaccas in saltus abirent et 
plerumque mugirent et timerent aratra.’ To 
this legend, and to that version of it which 
is mentioned first by Servius and may well 
have been that of Acusilaus (‘they depre- 
ciated the image,’ that would be the personal 
charms of the goddess), I think it is clear 
that both in /elasgae and the preceding 
word Propertius makes learned allusion ; and 
this whether the reading of the manuscripts 
be altered or be retained. 
J. P. Posteare. 


NOTE. 


SomE Mopern ILLUSTRATIONS OF CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS. 


Cicero, Ad Atticwm, xiii. 33, 4 (dexxxvi in Messrs. 
Tyrrell and Purser’s Correspondence of Cicero, vol. v.). 

Venit enim ad me, et quidem id temporis, ut re- 
tinendus esset, sed ego ita egi, ut non scinderem 
paenulam. 

The Dublin editors have not compared Swift’s 
* Polite Conversation,’ Dialogue J. (Miscel/anies, vol. 
ix, ed. 4, 1751 p. 157). Colonel. Madam, I must 
needs go home for half-an-hour. . . Miss. Nay, 
let him go; I promise him, we won’t tear his Cloaths 
to hold hira. 


Cicero, Ad Alticum, i. 8, 1 (viii in Professor Tyr- 
rell’s edition, vol. i.). 

Auiam tuam scito desiderio tui mortuam esse et 
simul, quod uerita sit ne Latinae in officio non ma- 
nerent et in montem Albanum hostias non addu- 
cerent, 

If the decease of Atticus’ grandmother be an 
agreeable fiction of his distant correspondent (a view, 
however, rejected by Prof. Tyrrell), then Cicero's 
vein of jesting in this passage is remarkably like 
Charles Lamb’s (to Thomas Manning, No. elvii. in 
vol. i. of Canon Ainger’s edition of the Letters). 
‘Mary has been dead and buried many years: she 
desired to be buried in the silk gown you sent her... 
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Coleridge is yust dead, having lived just long enough 
to close the eyes of Wordsworth.’ 


Tacitus, 4b Excessu Diui Augusti, i. 81.—Plerum- 
que eos tantum apud se professos disseruit, quorum 
nomina consulibus edidisset ; posse et alios profiteri, 
si gratiae aut meritis confiderent: speciosa uer- 
bis, &c. 

Tiberius’ practice of producing a list of candidates 
for the consulship whose number, apparently, coin- 
cided with the number of the vacancies to be filled, 
finds a curious parallel in the life of Richard Bentley. 
‘ At the election of scholars in 1717, he allowed none 
to be candidates but those previously selected by 
himself, and their number was exactly the same as 


that of the vacancies. Some young men, not in- 
cluded in his list, having entered their names, he 
immediately ordered them to be erased. This con- 
tinued afterwards his ordinary practice ; and that 
there might be no doubt of the Master being the sole 
fountain of honour and reward, he gave the candi- 
dates this subject for a theme, Nemo ex hoc numero 
mthi non dotatus abibit’ (Monk’s Life of R. B., 2nd 
ed., ii. 28). 

Nominally, at any rate, the Roman Princeps would 
sae to have been less autocratic in this matter 
than the Master of Trinity. 


The University, 
Adelaide, S. Australia. 


EDWARD BENSLY. 


REPORTS. 


OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held in Oriel College on Friday, 
November 2. 

Mr. H. Ricwarps read a note ‘On two Greek 
adverbs of place, αὐτοῦ and εὐθύ. 

Mr. GREENIDGE read a paper on ‘A limitation of 
the Tribunate in the reign of Nero’ (Tac. Ann. xiii. 
28, 2). Heinterpreted the tribune’s interference with 
theconsulsand praetors, which was checked in 56 4.D., 
as a perfectly legitimate and regular employment of 
the veto of civil jurisdiction against the praetor’s right 
of deciding on the competence of the courts of the 
municipal towns, and perhaps against the consul’s 
right of Komam revocatio. e pointed out modes in 
which the veto, when pronounced against the magis- 
trate in Rome, might have the effect of forcing cases 
to be tried at Rome when the municipal courts were 


really competent (‘ vocare ex Italia cum quibus lege 
agi posset,” and he attempted to show that, if even 
the veto operated outside the walls, this was a 
necessary result of the fiction which, after the Social 
War, made all municipal jurisdiction a part of urban 
jurisdiction. He thought that the vocare of this 
passage had no reference whatever to the tribunician 
right of vocatio, but was merely a positive result of 
the negative effect of the intercession. 


The meeting announced for Nov. 9 was unavoidably 
postponed. 


A meeting was held in Oriel College on Friday, 
November 16. 

Proressor Roprnson read ‘Suggestions on 
disputed passages of Apuleius de Magia and Florida 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of October 18, part of a paper by 
Dr. C. Taytor, Master of St. John’s College, on 
the sources of Hermae Pastor was read. The thesis 
of the paper was that‘one of the main sources is 
Cebetis Tabula, 


Dr, WALDSTEIN read a paper on Bacchylides xi, 
43 sqq. 


At the meeting of November 1, Mr. J. A. Narn 
read a paper of notes on various passages of Pindar. 


REVIEWS. 


SANDYS’ DEMOSTHENES. 


Demosthenes : On the Peace, Second Philippic, 
On the Chersonese and Third Philippic. 
With Introduction and Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes by J. Εἰ. Sanpys, Litt.D. 
Macmillan & Co. 1900. 5s. 


Wira this volume Dr. Sandys brings to an 
end his admirable edition of the Philippic 
orations of Demosthenes. The book has all 
the merits which we expect to find in the 


work of Dr. Sandys: it is accurate, careful 
and complete ; no difficulty has been passed 
over and no source of information has been 
neglected. To all students of Demostheres 
the edition will be indispensable.—In Part 
VI. of the Introduction Dr. Sandys dis- 
cusses the textual criticism of the Third 
Philippic. He accepts the theory of a double 
redaction. ‘In four passages we have clear 
indications of a double redaction and there 
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appears to be no sufficient reason to doubt 
that, in each case, both of the alternative 
versions are due to Demosthenes himself.’ 
If this is right does it not follow that in 
some of our classical authors there may not 
have been such a thing as an original 
text, without a varietas lectionum? In 
his text Dr. Sandys takes up a very 
cautious attitude toward the alterations 
which Blass admits in order to avoid three 
short syllables in succession. Thus in De 
Pace 1. 41 he will not alter πώποτε into πω, 
and in Phil. 2 1. 97 he retains 6 τι συνοίσει 
κοινῇ» yet in De Chers. 1. 18 he cannot resist 
ἐπισχοῦσιν for ἐπισχοῦσι (before περί). In 
De Pace ὃ 7 οὐδὲ εἷς yap ἦν he observes that 
οὐδὲ εἷς ‘must surely mean ne unus quidem, 
rather than non unus, which is οὐχ εἷς. 
Yet ‘not even one’ implies, as Dr. Sandys 
says, that no one supported the speaker, and 
we get the result that no one supported 
Neoptolemus because he was so favourably 
received, and no one (apparently) supported 
his opponent (Demosthenes) because he was 
so ill received—which is strange. In Phil. 


2 ὃ 12 οὐδ᾽ ἐν μὲν τῇ μεσογείᾳ tw’ ἀρχὴν 
εὕρηκεν τῆς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῇ θαλάττῃ καὶ τῶν ἐμπορίων 
ἀφέστηκεν, Dr. Sandys supplies γῆς or χώρας 
with ἀφέστηκεν as preferable to ἀρχῆς. 


But 
is not ἀρχῆς almost unavoidable? The word 
need not be translated ‘empire:’ ‘his 
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sphere of rule on the sea coast, and his 
ports’ is what is meant. In Phil. 2,§ 15 
συλλαμβάνειν is read after Weil for the 
συμβάλλειν of the MSS. ‘The Act. cup- 
βάλλειν in the sense of making a contract 
is naturally (?) confined to ten passages 
in the Private speeches, in only three of 
which is it followed by the dative and 
in none by ἐπί᾽ If the word is supported 
by ten passages, and the construction with 
the dative by three, is not that enough? 
Why should the word be confined to the 
Private Speeches? In ἐδ. ὃ 17 Dr. Sandys 
reads ἡγεῖται after Cobet for ἡγεῖτο. I take 
the connection to be: Philip is secure in the 
rest of his acquisitions, because he has 
retained towns belonging to Athens, and he 
retained them because he thought that he 
would not be safe in Macedonia, if he gave 
up Amphipolis and Potidaea. Philip’s action 
falls in the past, and was due to what he 
thought in the past These are very 
slight matters and opinions may differ 
about them. About the excellence of this 
edition there can be no difference of opinion. 
Is it possible that Dr. Sandys may be 
induced to edit the three ‘Hellenic’ 
speeches, of which an English edition is 
certainly a desideratum ?—On p. 208 there 
is a misprint, Clabrias for Chabrias. 
EveLYN ABBOTT. 


USENER AND RADERMACHER’S DJONYSIT HALICARNASEI OPUSCULA. 


Dionysii Halicarnasei Opuscula. Ediderunt 
Hermannus Usener et  Luvupovicus 
RaDERMACHER. Volumen prius. Lipsiae : 
in aedibus B.G. Teubneri. MDCCCXCIX. 
pp. xliv, 438. M. 6. 


Tus important book forms the fifth volume 
of the Teubner edition of the remains 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The four 
volumes which precede it contain the 
Antiquitates Romanae. As Dionysius himself 
clearly held the History of Harly Rome to 
be his opus magnum, it seems natural enough 
to apply the term Opuscula to his essays in 
literary criticism. They are certainly 
shorter in length, and their author no doubt 
regarded them as inferior in value. But 
authors are not always the best judges of 
the comparative merits of their own works ; 
and like many historians since his day, 
Dionysius is seen to less advantage in the 
great effort of his life than in his minor 


writings. Historical criticism is not his 
strong point, and in this respect he suffers 
sorely by comparison with his Greek pre- 
decessors Thucydides and Polybius, whose 
true greatness he seems hardly to have 
realised. In literary criticism, on the other 
hand, he excels. Writing chiefly as a 
teacher of composition, and paying special 
attention to the practical needs of students 
of oratory, he has left behind him a 
valuable collection of Scripta Rhetorica et 
Critica. Such is the older and traditional 
title ; and we may hope that it will not fall 
entirely into disuse. It has distinct advant- 
ages of its own. It invites no comparison 
between works of a different order. It is 
also sufficiently descriptive, since the 
writings in question are either rhetorical 
or critical, if they do not (as is often the 
case) partake of both characters at once. 
The contents of the present volume are 
arranged as follows by its editors, whose 
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guiding principle is rather the connection 
of the subject-matter than any conjectural 
order of publication : De Antiquis Oratoribus 
Lib I,—de Lysia, de Isocrate, de Isaeo. De 
Antiquis Oratoribus Lib. Il,—de Demos- 
thene, Reliquiae. Ep. ad Ammaeum I. 
Tabulae Criticae Orationum  Atticarum, 
Reliquiae Librorum Perditorum, Libellus de 
Dinarcho. De Thucydide. Ep. ad Ammaeum 
II. Roughly it may be said that all the 
writings thus enumerated have reference 
either to the Attic orators or to Thucydides. 
For a second volume there remain the de 
Compositione Verborum, the Epistula ad 
Pompeium, the fragments of the de Jmita- 
tione, and the Ars Khetorica. This last 
work, the attribution of any part of which to 
Dionysius is doubtful, was edited separately 
by Usener in 1895 under the title Dionysit 
Halicarnasei quae fertur Ars Rhetorica. 
Previously (in 1889) Usener had brought 
out Dionysit Halicarnassensis Librorum de 
Imitatione Reliquiae LEpistulaeque Criticae 
Duae, one of the two epistles thus denoted 
being the ad Pompeiwm. Consequently he 
has already edited, in a separate form, the 
entire contents of the second volume with 
the exception of the de Compositione 
Verborum. And although he has not actually 
edited the de Compositione, yet he has given, 
in an Index Scholarum published as far back 
as 1878, an admirable classification of the 
manuscripts of this treatise and an equally 
admirable specimen of a reconstructed text. 
These facts warrant the expectation that the 
second volume will follow the first at no 
long interval. 

As editors of the critical works of Diony- 
sius, Usener and Radermacher stand in a 
distinguished line of succession. Among 
their predecessors may be mentioned R. 
Stephanus, H. Stephanus, F. Sylburg, 
William Holwell, and J. J. Reiske. The 
editions of Sylburg (1586) and of Reiske 
(1774-1777) are especially notable as con- 
taining the whole extant work, historical 
and critical, of Dionysius. Reiske’s six 
volumes have, indeed, continued to be the 
standard edition till our own time, when 
they have been superseded in the historical 
portions by the texts of Kiessling and of 
Jacoby, and in the critical portions by that 
of Usener and Radermacher. Even now 
the supersession is only partial, for the 
student will often turn gladly to the 
Variorum notes which Reiske embodied, 
with valuable supplements of his own, in 
his great work. 

Modern scholars can but rejoice in the 
happy association, to which we owe the 
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present edition, of Hermann Usener with his 
pupil at Bonn, Ludwig Radermacher, a 
writer already favourably known by those 
studies in the history of Ancient Rhetoric 
which he hascontributed to recent volumes 
of the Rhenish Museum. In the severity of 
a critical edition like this it is not often 
that personal details emerge; but we 
cannot hear without sympathy of an ‘affec- 
tion of the eyes’ from which the older 
scholar has suffered, or read without interest 
of his younger colleague’s failure (in one 
slight particular) to keep fully abreast of 
the current literature of his subject while 
working at his task in the ‘lonely Eifel 
country.’ Their co-operation must have 
been an advantage to both workers ; and it 
is a pleasure to think that the tradition 
of profound classical learning is still un- 
broken in the great university beside the 
Rhine. In 1858 Usener was presenting at 
Bonn his Analecta Theophrastea as a gradu- 
and’s dissertation; and five years later 
Friedrich Blass of the same university wrote 
on a similar occasion his De Dionysii Hali- 
carnassensis Scriptis Rhetoricis. The work 
done by Radermacher may be regarded 
as an indication that these two eminent 
Hellenists are influencing the younger 
generation of students as effectively as Otto 
Jahn once influenced them. 

In the volume before us Usener is more 
immediately responsible for the two Letters 
to Ammaeus and for the treatise On Thucy- 
dides ; the text of the remaining portions 
has been edited by Radermacher. Usener 
himself writes the Praefatio, which deals 
with the history of the text. The general 
conclusion reached, after a discussion which is 
as masterly as it is minute, may be briefly 
stated, For the Second Letter to Ammaeus 
the Paris manuscript 1741 (tenth or eleventh 
century) is the sole independent authority.) 
The de Dinarcho depends entirely on the 
Florence manuscript lix. 15 (twelfth cen- 
tury). The remaining works included in 
this volume fall, from the textual point of 
view, into two sets. For the First Letter to 
Ammaeus, the Letter to Pompeius, and the 
essays on Thucydides and Demosthenes, there 
are available a number of manuscripts 
(none of them older than the fifteenth cen- 
tury) which Usener regards as derived from 
a rhetorical Sylloge (S) now lost. For the 

1 This manuscript contains not only the Second 
Letter to Ammaeus, but also the Ars Rhetorica, the 
de Compositione, and the fragments of the de Jmita- 
tione. The text of the de Compositione has been re- 
cently discussed, with special reference to Oxford 
MSS., by Mr. A. B. Poynton in the Journal of 
Philology, Vol. xxvii. No. 53. 
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de Lysia, de Isocrate, de Isaeo, and for the 
Proem, there is a double tradition, that of ὃ 
and that of the Florence manuscript above- 
mentioned. Thus does Usener, on the basis 
of collations made by himself or supplied by 
his friends, sift and determine the claims of 
the numerous manuscripts of Dionysius. To 
none except those above indicated will he 
allow any independent value. 

It need hardly be said that their prolonged 
study of the Greek rhetoricians often leads 
the present editors to retain a manuscript 
reading with which others might be tempted 
to tamper. Though not the men to shrink 
from conjectural emendation when they are 
face to face with a manifest corruption, they 
show that wise conservatism which is the 
offspring of knowledge. They know the 
later rhetorical language too well to fall into 
those traps which await the unwary. The 
nature of these pitfalls may be illustrated 
by an example. Not long ago it was stated, 
with a confidence which would have been 
admirable had it been justified, that Δημοσ- 
θένης ἐπέστραπται (in the sense ‘Demosthenes 
is condensed, displays concentrated force ’) is 
impossible Greek. But when, in editing 
Dionysius, Usener and Radermacher find 
συνέστραπται similarly used of Lysias, they 
never dream of altering it. To do so would 
be no less gratuitous than to quarrel with 
Quintilian because he speaks of the Attic 
writers as ‘ pressi et integri,’ or with Cicero 
because he describes Thucydides as ‘ verbis 
aptus et pressus.’ Almost as soon might 
Jane Austen be taxed (on the ground that 
Ben Jonson applies the word ‘concise’ not 
to persons but to style) with bad English 
when, in Mansfield Park, she says ‘if he 
wrote to his father, no wonder he was con- 
cise.’ Points so obvious as this Usener and 
Radermacher, naturally, do not feel called 
upon to establish. But in cases of more 
serious difficulty they have a convenient 
habit of giving a reference, or a morsel of 
exegesis, by way of defending the manu- 
script reading. Instances may be found on 
pages 179, 189, 245, 329, 342, 373 of this 
edition. May we anticipate that, when 
Usener comes to re-edit the fragments of 
the de Jmitatione, he will find himself able 
now to retain at least one reading, which he 
challenged eleven years ago? In the second 
book of the de Imitatione, P 1741 gives: 
ἐζήλωσεν δὲ πρῶτον μὲν τὸ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν ἀτελῆ 
καταλιπεῖν τὸν αὐτὸν ἐκείνῳ τρόπον. The re- 
ference is to Philistus as an imitator of 
Thucydides; and although Usener prints 
ἁπλῆν, ἀτελῇ is abundantly confirmed by de 
Thucydide, c. 16 and by ad Pomp. ο. 3. 


Admirers of Thucydides were supposed by 
the later Greek critics to have been so 
carried away by fanaticism that they left 
their histories unfinished in imitation of 
him! 

As among the best of the conjectural 
emendations in this volume may be men- 
tioned πελαγίσῃ for πολλάκις in de Isaeo e, 
14, ἐφ᾽ οἷς εἰσιν ἀνθρώπιναι σπουδαΐ for édois 
ἐὰν dvOpwriv[alis τοῦ δέ in de Isocrate ο. 6, 
τοτὲ δὲ τὸ μελιχρόν for τό τε λεγόμενον ἐχθρόν 
in de adm. wi dic. in Dem. c. 48. Less 
happy conjectures are: dav in de adm. vi dic. 
in Dem. ο. 11, Πλάτων as a vocative c. 24 
ibid. (if so here, why not also in ο. 31 fin. ἢ), 
θηρώσης de Thucyd. ce. 1 (ep. de adm. vi dic. 
in Dem. 6. 40). In de adm. vi dic. in Dem. 
c. 13 Radermacher seems right in preferring 
ἀναγκαῖον to Usener’s Avovaxov. In c. 5 of 
the same essay it might have been well to 
write μεῖγμα rather than μῖγμα, since the 
manuscript reading δεῖγμα in ad Pomp. c. 2 
(where this passage is reproduced) seems to 
point to the original presence of the diph- 
thong. 

The manuscripts of Dionysius not infre- 
quently themselves indicate lacunae in the 
text. To the number of these gaps the 
editors, beginning with Sylburg, have 
steadily added; and Usener and Rader- 
macher have certainly furnished their full 
quota. The words ‘hiatum indicavi’ or 
‘lacunam indicavi’ are a constantly recur- 
ring feature of their critical notes. Occa- 
sionally supplements are attempted. Some 
of these are successful, asin de Thucyd. c. 25 
τὸ yap “ συγγενές᾽ καὶ τὸ “ἑταιρικόν᾽ <avri 
τῆς συγγενείας καὶ τῆς ἑταιρίας;» κείμενον 
μετείληπται, Where a scholium gives the hint 
for the insertion made ; others unnecessary, 
as in de Dinarcho c. 1 ὥστε τοὺς μὲν ἄλλους 
αὐτοῦ λόγους σχεδόν που ὑπὲρ ἑξήκοντα καὶ 
ἑκατὸν ὄντας «πάντας; ἀγνοεῖν συμβέβηκε, 
where πάντας is inserted by Radermacher 
de suo, 

In typography and general appearance 
the volume is worthy of the house of 
Teubner. The misprints are rare. I have 
noticed few beyond the wrong letter on the 
top of p. 7, the wrong numeral on the fifth 
line of p. xxxii., and the doubtful punctua- 
tion on p. 362 1. 20 and on p. 2351.1. For 
certain small inconsistencies in the method 
of dividing Greek words at the end of lines, 
and in the writing of modern proper names, 
the dual editorship is probably responsible 
rather than the printers. 

Of the work as a whole it may be said 
that it needed doing and that it has been 
done well. More than a century has passed 
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since the appearance of Reiske’s edition, and 
the non-existence of a modern critical 
edition of the rhetorical writings has been 
often lamented in Germany and elsewhere. 
The want has now been excellently supplied ; 
and not only the reader of Dionysius, but 
also the editors of Thucydides and of other 
writers whom Dionysius quotes can feel full 
confidence that they have wefore them a 
trustworthy and discriminating report of 
the best manuscript evidence available. 
The task accomplished has entailed great 
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labour and demanded the most varied 
erudition. The second volume will, it is to 
be hoped, reach the same high standard ; 
and the two volumes together will then 
form an invaluable aid to the study of 
Dionysius as a literary critic, and should do 
much to make him better known in this his 
true sphere. It is as an interpreter of 
Greek literature, rather than as an authority 
on Roman history, that he shines and 
illuminates. 
W. Ruys Roperts. 


TWO BOOKS ON LUCIAN. 


(1) Lucian, The Syrian Satirist. By Lieut.- 
Col, H. W. L. Hie. Pp. 95. (Long- 
mans, 1900). 7s. 6d. 


(2) Lucianus. Recognovit Junius Sommer- 


Vol. 
6 Marks. 


Bropt. Pp. 306. (Berlin, 


Weidmann, 1899). 


Coronet Hime’s short study of Lucian’s life, 
works, and character is marked by a certain 
freshness of interest and by a genuine 
effort to come close to his subject and see 
clearly the man and the author. But the 
result is marred by narrowness of previous 
study and by a readiness to be contented 
with insufficient evidence. Apart from 
children’s books and stories, probably no 
author can be quite understood and appre- 
ciated without a full study of his age and 
surroundings ; and Lucian’s relations to 
religion and philosophy can neither be 
grasped nor explained to a reader without a 
much fuller survey of the position of sects 
and of the vitality of pagan religion than 
that which Col. Hime has undertaken. He 
gives no clear general view of the schools of 
philosophy among which Lucian found him- 
self, and his account of the religious circum- 
stances of the day is contained in little 
more than two pages. It is hard that a 
man whose mind has ripened upon other 
subjects cannot turn to a classic author and 
make a study of him per se without more 
ado, but so it is. 

All the learning in the world, too, would 
be of little use if it were not supported by 
judgment and by an eye for the value of 
evidence. We should have an interesting, 
and even a valuable acquisition, if it could 
be proved that Lucian showed some famili- 
arity with Latin literature. But, though 


not impossible, this is ὦ priori not to be 
expected of a Greek writer ; and Col. Hime’s 


attempt to prove it is the thinnest of argu- 
mentation. Lucian no doubt knew some 
Latin (De Electro 2, Pro Lapsu 13); it 
would be odd if he did not, after living and 
travelling in Rome and Gaul: but Ool. 
Hime adduces no real proof that any phrase 
in his writings is to be traced back to a 
Latin author. The argument is that, as 
Lucian used the Odyssey at least six times 
without acknowledgment, so he may have 
used Latin writers. So he may: but this 
carries us forward but little, unless we find 
undoubted cases of borrowing: and, if we 
had them, we could do without the parallel 
use of the Odyssey. But Col. Hime gives 
us no undoubted cases: the phrases cited 
are either too vague and general (as the 
resemblance between Lucretius 4,365-75 and 
Lucian’s Mekyom. 11) or may well go back 
to a common original (as likenesses between 
the Nekyom. and Aeneid VI). Lucian 
describes how Europa on the bull τῇ ἑτέρᾳ 
[χειρὶ] ἠνεμωμένον τὸν πέπλον ξυνεῖχεν Dial. 
Mar. 15). But if it is argued that this 
detail must be drawn from Ovid's laeva 
retinebat amictus (Ff. V. 305), why not push 
on further and recognise an earlier source 
for both in Greek sculpture ἢ 

A more promising field for study about 
Lucian is the suggestion that his was an 
“ Asiatic mind” (p. 39). 

“ The wild luxuriance and lavish prodigal- 
ity of imagery displayed in the ‘ Vere 
Historie’ [sic], and elsewhere, are not 
astonishing when we reflect that Lucian was 
a Western Asiatic. He possessed the 
imagination of his race, the imagination of 
Firdousi’s ‘Shahnama,’ and the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ of Job, Isaiah and the Apocalypse ”’ 

. 89). 

Phe line of thought thus suggested is, 
however, pushed no further. 
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But it is the humorous and satirical side 
of Lucian’s genius with which Col. Hime is 
least in sympathy. He does not always 
know when his author is joking (see 6.0. p. 
49); he talks of his fine and sombre manner 
(p. 18) ; and he rates him low as a moralist 
because he was a satirical moralist. With 
Sommerbrodt, he blames Lucian for being 
“entirely negative in his morality, thinks he 
saw but two faces of life—the foolish and 
the vicious, and holds that he makes a mean 
figure in morals (pp. 35-9). Lucian “ was 
quite incapable of building up. His mind 
was shallow, his views were narrow, and his 
ideals were low.” All this is an exaggera- 
tion and an embittering of Croiset’s temper- 
ate judgment, that Lucian’s disposition was 
not a philosophic one and that there is a 
certain lack of tenderness or sentiment in 
‘his writings. Lucian ‘had not the heart to 
be a moralist,” says Col. Hime. “He 
shows no generosity.” This kind of sweep- 
ing ethical verdict makes by no means dis- 
agreeable reading for the many, but the real 
student is constantly checked by wondering 
how far it is true. Such things should only 
be said of the great figures of literature 
after a very full and independent study of 
the writings and a complete exposition of 
the relevant passages, and Col. Hime’s book 
is not large enough or thorough enough for 
that. Moreover, it was not Lucian’s métier 
to be constructive or tender—at any rate in 
his writings. The man who has made his 
name by witty criticism will not publish his 
constructive views, if he has them, for his 
victims to wittily criticise in return, and he 
will be the very last’ to let any one suspect 
where is his soft place. Lucian’s profound 
respect for Demonax and his appeal on 
behalf of the young people in Philops. 37 
suffice, however, as indications that there 
was a fund of earnestness hidden somewhere 
in his nature. But, asks Col. Hime, “would 
an amiable man have bitten the mounte- 
bank Alexander?” Lucian bit the mounte- 
bank much more effectively on paper, and 
we never heard it seriously urged that the 
attack was undeserved. Iconoclasm has 
generally used rough methods. 
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P. 15 puts into the mouth of Lucian what. 
is really said by Hermotimus (Hermot. 13): 


and thereby creates what would be a datum 
of great importance for Lucian’s history. 
The passages translated from the Greek, 
though easy and spirited, are not always 
free from oversights. 

On the whole, we think Col. Hime must 
let Lucian teach him to be more sceptical. 
He must learn to distrust first appearances 
and scanty evidence, and take up Lucian’s 
motto Νῆφε καὶ μέμνησ᾽ ἀπιστεῖν (Hermot. 
47). 


The other volume before us is of a very 
different character,—a text, merely ac- 
companied by some materials for a judg- 
ment on the editor’s choice of readings. I 
have not had the opportunity of using Herr 
Sommerbrodt’s earlier volumes (published 
in parts at intervals from 1886) and have 
not seen any general statement of his prin- 
ciples or methods. (I gather, however, 
“codicum Lucianeorum condicionem eam esse, 
ut familie non satis certo discernt possint.”) 
Vol. III (which is not the last) contains 
nineteen of Lucian’s writings; Codicum 
lectiones (pp. 195-261) ; and Adnotatio critica 
pp. 264-306). I have not worked all 
through these materials, but from consulting 
them and Sommerbrodt’s text while reading 
Lucian, I come to the general conclusion 
that he is most convincing where his own 
readings aim at improving the sense or 
bringing a sentence true to fact; less so, 
where the Greek is merely mended. Lucian’s 
Greek, full of what another editor calls 
‘monstrous py” and other solecisms, can 
probably not be corrected much further 
without ceasing to be Lucian’s Greek. Sec- 
tion 24 of the Rhetorum Preceptor, which I 
understood Herr Sommerbrodt to have 
formerly condemned as interpolated, is here 
restored silently to its place, but the Adno- 
tatio makes no remark onit. In ὃ 9 the 
old-fashioned form of the sculptors’ name, 
᾿Ἡγησίου still stands in the text side by side 


with Κριτίον, and I do not understand the- 


very abbreviated Adnotatio on the passage. 
FraNnkKLIN T. RicHarDs. 
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The Amherst Papyri, being an Account of the 
Greek Papyri in the Collection of Lord 
Amherst of Hackney. By Brrnarp P. 
GRENFELL and Artuur ὃ. Hunt. Part 1. 
Frowde, Quaritch. 1900. 15s. net. 


THE volume here noticed contains the 
theological texts which have been recently 
obtained in Egypt for Lord Amherst by 
that distinguished pair of Oxford scholars, 
who discovered at Oxyrhynchus the so-called 
Logia and the new poem of Sappho. The 
collection includes some Biblical fragments, 
of which perhaps the most interesting is 
No. VIIL, a vellum leaf of the fifth or sixth 
century containing the greater part of 
Acts ii11-22. Inii 13* the fragment lends 
some support to a singular reading of Codex 
Bezae ([δι]εχλεύαζον λέγοντες), but does not 
agree with it in its insertion of otro. two 
words lower down. 

More noteworthy is No. III, a letter 
from Rome about the end of the third cen- 
tury to some Christians living in the Arsi- 
noite nome. This writing ‘is amongst the 
earliest Christian documents from Egypt 
that have come down to us, but its condition 
is unfortunately so mutilated that little 
connected sense is attainable’ (p. 28). It 
is clear however that the letter is about a 
sum of money which was to be paid in 
Alexandria to the writers. On the back ‘in 
a hand of the time of Constantine’ (pp. 30, 
31) is written the first five verses of Genesis, 
first according to the Ixx. and then accord- 
ing to the version of Aquila. This singular 
extract (? from the Hexapla) is very well 
reproduced in facsimile in the frontispiece 
and carefully edited by Mr. Grenfell and 
Mr. Hunt, but the ancient scholar who noted 
it down does not seem to have aimed at a 
high standard of accuracy, omitting among 
other things the last half of verse 2. In 
the main, of course, the fragment agrees 
with what Field has edited: it begins ἐν 
κεφαλεω εκτισεν Os συν Tov ovpavov Kat THY γὴν. 

No. II. in this volume is also a curiosity, 
being a Christian Acrostic Hymn, the lines 
or stanzas of which begin with the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet in succession, 
three times repeated in each stanza. Chapter 
iii. of the Book of Lamentations is con 
structed on the same plan, but the resem- 
blance is probably accidental. The metre is 
rather elastic, the chief rule being that the 
penultimate syllable of each short line is 
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accented and generally short. The acrostic 
form combined with marked inattention to 
quantity reminds one of the work of a 
contemporary author, the Latin rhythmist 
Commodian. The papyrus itself is assigned 
to the first half of the fourth century. 

But the editors have rightly given the 
place of honour in this first volume of the 
Amherst Papyri to fourteen papyrus leaves 
containing a considerable fragment of the 
Ascension of Isaiah in a Greek uncial hand 
of the fifth or sixth century. This apocry- 
phal work has hitherto only been known 
from the Ethiopic version and some Latin 
fragments. It consists of two main parts: 
chapters iv. relate the martyrdom of 
Isaiah in the days of wicked king Manasseh, 
while chapters vi.—xi. tell of Isaiah’s 
Vision, when he was taken up alive into the 
Seventh Heaven and prophetically witnessed 
the Descent of Christ through the seven 
heavens to the earth to be born of the 
Virgin Mary at Bethlehem. This second 
part is frankly Christian, but the story of 
the martyrdom appears to be based on 
Jewish legend, though here also is a very 
interesting section (iii 13 -v 1) which may 
be described as a kind of Christian 
Apocalypse. The piece preserved in the 
newly recovered papyrus extends from 
ii 4 to iv 4, thus containing the first part 
of the Christian section. Indeed the primary 
interest of the papyrus lies in the fact 
that it tells the story of the Resurrection of 
Christ in a form not unlike that found in 
the Akhmim fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter. The resemblance was traceable in 
the Ethiopic version, but now that we have 
the original Greek it is decidedly closer. 

The translation given by the editors of 
this important passage runs as follows (p. 
16): ‘For Beliar was in great wrath against 
Isaiah on acconnt of the vision and on ac- 
count of the revelation, because he revealed 
Samael, and because through him was mani- 
fested the coming forth of the Beloved from 
the Seventh Heaven, and His transformation, 
and His descent, and the form into which 
He must be transformed, even the likeness 
of man, and the persecution wherewith He 
shall be persecuted, and the punishments 
wherewith the children of Israel must punish 
Him, and the teaching of the twelve, and 
that He must be crucified with men who are 
evildoers, and that He shall be buried in a 
tomb, and that the twelve with Him 5881} 
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be offended by Him, and the guarding of the 
guards of the tomb, and that the descent of 
the angel of the church which is in heaven 
...in the last days, and that [Gabriel] the 
angel of the Holy Spirit and Michael the 
chief of the holy angels on the third day 
shall open His tomb, and the Beloved seated 
on their shoulders shall come forth, and that 
He shall send out His disciples and they 
shall teach all nations and every tongue unto 
the resurrection of the Beloved, and those 
shall be saved who have believed on His 
cross and on His ascent into the Seventh 
Heaven whence He also came.’ The coming 
out of Christ from the tomb supported by 
angels (Hv. Pet. § 10) and His immediate 
ascent thither whence He was sent (Zv. Pet. 
§ 13) are features especially characteristic 
of the Gospel of Peter. 

A new critical edition of the Ethiopic 
version of the Ascension of Isaiah by Prof. 
R. H. Charles is announced, in which the 
origins and affinities of the book will no 
doubt be thoroughly examined. Meanwhilea 
few remarks on some of the proper names in 
the earlier sections may not be out of place. 
The work of transcribing the papyrus frag- 
ment, it is almost needless to say, has been 
admirably done by Mr. Grenfell and Mr. 
Hunt. Only in two places is there any 
reasonable doubt about their readings.’ But 
the forms of the proper names which they 
have preferred in their accented text and in 
their notes are here and there open to some 
question. These names present some in- 
teresting features, as being untouched by the 
Hexaplaric influences which have smoothed 
down many of the names in codices of the 
Greek Bible: it is also important to find the 
right forms, because it will be much easier to 
illustrate these traditions from other sources, 
if we can get at the names apart from ac- 
cidental corruptions affecting only MSS. of 
the Ascension. 

In the first place τῆς Βάαλ in ii 12 is not 
‘a curious error’ (p. 18), but the correct 
form, as may be seen from Rom. xi 4, and 
from the Prophets (e.g. Zeph. i 4). The 
meaning of the feminine may be seen from 
3 Kings xviii. 19, 25, where the ‘prophets 
of Baal’ are called in the xx. ‘ prophets τῆς 
αἰσχύνης, and no doubt bosheth (‘shame’) 
used often to be substituted for ‘Baal’ in 
reading the Hebrew, in accordance with 
Hosea ii 17. 

1 Col. III. line 4, read X ANQMI (a mistake of 
the scribe himself for Xavavi) ; in Col. V. line 1, is it 
not possible to read ENTHXWPALI (ic. ἐν τῇ 


x%pz) at the end of the line? It is true that iota 
adscript does not occur elsewhere in the fragment. 
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Another instance where the reading of 
the MS. of the Ascension needs no correction 
is Σαδδοὺκ in ii 5. This spelling, familiar 
to us from the name ‘Sadducee,’ is to be 
preferred to the Σαδὼκ of the Massoretic 
text and later Jewish tradition. Σαδδοὺκ is 
not common in the leading codices of the 
lxx, which in this as in other matters must 
have been influenced by Origen’s epoch- 
making correction of the text, but it is still 
found in 2 Ezr. vii 2 (=1 Εν, viii 2), and 
in the Lucianic recension passim. 

There are also some corrections to be 
made connected with the name of the father 
of the false prophet Bechira or Belicheiar. 
Bechira is the villain of the piece. Zede- 
kiah son of Chenaanah, the opponent of 
Michaiah in the days of Ahab, was his uncle 
(ii 12), but when Samaria was captured by 
the King of Assyria, he, being a youth, 
escaped and settled in Jerusalem, where he 
lived a reputable life during Hezekiah’s 
reign (iii 2, 3).2 When Manasseh came to 
the throne Bechira threw off the mask, and 
denounced Isaiah as one who made himself 
greater than Moses, for Isaiah had dared to 
say that he had seen the Lord and lived 
(iii 6-9). Now in ii 15 we read of a cer- 
tain Jallerjas, a teacher of false prophets. 
The MS. adds καὶ αὐτὸς ἦν ὃ Bexelp ἀδελφὸς 
τοῦ Sedexiov. Here 6 Βεχεὶρ is intrusive. 
It is found also in the Ethiopic, but the 
ancient Latin fragment in the Vatican 
(which seems to give by far the purest 
text of the Ascension) omits the name, 
whereby the clause quoted above refers to 
Jallerjas. This is very well pointed out by 
the editors (p. 19). Jallerjas is therefore 
brother of Zedekiah son of Chenaanah, and 
so is probably meant for the father of 
Bechira. That he is the father and not 
another uncle we shall see later. But a 
name like Jallerjas is absurd, though it is 
attested by the Ethiopic. The Latin calls 
him Gamarias, which is a good Biblical 
name, in Hebrew Gemariah. A Gemariah 
is mentioned in Jeremiah xxxvi 12 in com- 
pany with a certain Zedekiah son of 
Hananiah: this collocation of names may 
have suggested ‘Gamarias’ to the author of 
the Ascension. It is easy to see how 
LAA7AQAPIQC may have arisen from 
FAMAPIAC, in fact, it is not certain that 
the first letter should not be read Γ. 

Further on (in iii 3) there is a corrupted 
sentence, again best preserved in the Latin. 
It says that when Bechira fled to Jerusalem, 

2 The chronology is worthy of the author of the 
second Targum to Esther. 
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non ambulabat in [uia] Samariae patris sui. 
Here again the point of the confusion lies 
in the proper name, for by reading @ for S 
we get the genitive of Gamarias. The 
Greek text at this point is confused and 
unintelligible. 

A somewhat similar confusion occurs in 
ii 16, where the false prophets are said to 
have stirred up Ahaziah βασίλεα Topdppwv 
to kill Michaiah. This is understood to 
mean ‘King of Gomorrah.’ The editors of 
the Ascension say (p. 19): ‘That the King 
of Israel should be called the King of 
Gomorrah is probably due to the influence 
of iii 10 (cf. Isaiah i 10), where Isaiah is 
accused by Belchira of having called Jerusa- 
lem Sodom, and the rulers of Judah_and 
Israel the people of Gomorrah,’ and I see 
that this explanation is accepted by Schiirer 
(Theol. Liztg. for 1900, p. 604). But as 
Mr. Grenfell and Mr. Hunt themselves 


point out, the genitive of Gomorrah in 
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Greek is Toudppas, which actually occurs in 
the Ascension (vii 25). Is it not therefore 
better to read C for [ and consider the 
doubling of the P as ἃ scribal error? We 


then get COMOPWN, the more accurate 
name of the town of Samaria (2 Chron. 
xiii 4; cf. 3 Kings xvi 24), word which 
I suspect also underlies CEMMW.. in 
Ascen. ii 13. But if this be so the corrup- 
tion was earlier than the Vatican fragment, 
which is said to have Gomorrae in ii 16. 

Where the author of the Ascension σοῦ 
the name of ‘ Belchira’ (or ‘ Belicheiar,’ or 
‘ Bechira’) is uncertain. The scribes seem 
to confuse the word with Beliar ‘the angel 
of lawlessness who ruleth this world.’ This 
at least explains the spelling BEAIXELAP 
in ii 12. Possibly the name was invented 
by the author of the Ascension. 

F. C. Burxirr. 


BURY’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander 
the Great. By J.B. Bury. Macmillan, 
1900. Pp. 883. 8s. 6d. 


Proressor Bury’s new History of Greece 
is a serious attempt to combine two objects 
which are commonly kept apart, the compi- 
lation of a school Text Book, and the 
presentation to the world in general of the 
personal impressions of a specialist. ‘So far 
as History is concerned’ he says in his 
Preface ‘ I venture to hold the opinion that 
those books which are capzble of enlisting 
the interest of mature readers are best also 
for informing younger students.’ It is no 
light task that is thus undertaken, but it is 
justified by success, A single volume of 883 
pages cannot enter into all the arguments 
for and against conflicting theories, and we 
do not look for the fulness of a Grote or a 
Busolt. None the less the ‘Notes and 
References’ at the end of the book, giving 
primary and secondary authorities, and sug- 
gesting justification for most of the newer 
views propounded in the body of the work, 
will make it of real value to advanced 
students, as representing the judgment of a 
distinguished specialist. The educated 
public will also find in it a fair and 
accurate statement of the advance made in 
Greek History by the work of the last two 


decades. Yet in spite of this, the book is 
primarily just what it was intended to be, 
an admirable School Text-book. We have 
not here that most misleading of productions, 
the book which sails under the cover of a 
School Series, but is in reality as far removed 
from the beginner as the professedly 
learned Octavo. In their laudable desire 
to give us of their best, more than one of 
Messrs Macmillan’s recent editors have 
sinned in this direction, and while as 
Scholars we are duly grateful for the low 
price at which we obtain magna opera of 
erudition, we have an uneasy feeling as 
Teachers that we are only enabled to do so 
at the expense of our pupils. Professor 
Bury is true to the traditions of Graves and 
Page. He does not think it necessary 
to tell us all he knows, and is superior to 
the temptations of ἐπίδειξις. Whether he is 
dealing with the latest combinations of 
Wilamowitz-Méllendorff—who, it is inte- 
resting to note, is almost as completely the 
W-M to him that he is to Mr. G. G. A. 
Murray—or whether he is touching ground 
on which he is himself our boldest researcher, 
we find the same sense of proportion, the 
same self-control in presentation. For one 
of his own most ingenious theories for 
instance, that on the shield episode of 
Marathon, he refers his readers back to the 
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Classical Review without giving even a hint 


as to its nature. 

If then, from the point of view of the 
young student, the first chapter of the book 
is not so satisfactory as the rest, it is not 
because the point of view is too advanced, or 
the learning too elaborate. There is a 
‘special difficulty with which the writer of 
a Text-book is confronted when dealing with 
the beginnings of Greece, and that is the 
fluid state of our present knowledge of the 
subject. Excellent as many parts of the 
chapter are, Professor Bury cannot be said 
to have altogether surmounted this diffi- 
culty. We must be satisfied that his 
Preface shows that he has at least realised 
its force. He has doubtless already per- 
suaded his publishers to let no consideration 
of stereotype hamper him in bringing these 
pages up to date for each fresh edition. 
Let us hope that he may see his way to go 
a step further, and somewhat modify their 
general plan. ‘The ablest investigators’ 
he tells us, “differ widely in their views. 
Fresh evidence may any hour upset tenta- 
tive conclusions.’ Isit wise then to give us 
so many of them? Are tentative conclusions 
worth stating at all except where from the 
nature of the subject-matter they can only 
occur at rare intervals? In the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries they are delightful. No 
one can fail to admire the skill with which 
Professor Bury steers his way through 
such intricate problems as the amount 
of the φόρος, or the evolution of Temple 
Architecture on the Akropolis. But they 
add brightness to the narrative instead of 
obscuring it, because the main lines of that 
narrative are firmly fixed on good evidence. 
From the Persian Wars onwards the clear 
duty of the handbook is to tell the whole 
story, and where that is the object aimed at 
nothing can be more interesting to beginner 
and advanced student alike than the filling 
in of gaps, the answering of questions, by 
suggestion of probable motives or ingenious 
combination of incidents. 

For much, however, of the early History 
of Greece there is little or no fixed back- 
ground. The remains of Aegean and 
Mycenaean civilisation can be fully de- 
scribed, and Professor Bury does describe 
them admirably. Yetit is clear that a good 
deal more is required to give an adequate 
impression of the importance of the period 
itself, and of the work done on it during the 
last two decades. The fifty-three pages 
which he devotes to the correlation of evi- 
dence of remains with evidence of tradition, 
to the Migrations, to the Homeric question, 
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are nota page toomuch. Yet the long series 
of tentative conclusions, of which they 
mainly consist, given though it confessedly 
be ‘ with implied reserve,’ cannot justly be 
called good teaching. Much detail, es- 
pecially in regard to the migrations, might 
be altogether omitted, and the space given 
to making broader and more luminous the 
few definitely established lines of national 
development. The relations of the Hellenes 
to the earlier inhabitants could be stated 
with less danger of misconstruction if there 
were frankly no attempt made to ‘tell the 
whole story.’ As it is, the ‘Greek Con- 
quest ’ and the ‘ Hellenizing of Greece’ will 
be confusing to beginners, and further in- 
vestigations may not improbably show that 
they overstate racial differences. The old 
mistake of translating of ᾿Αθηναῖοι by ‘the 
Greeks,’ will be replaced by a new one, that 
the secret of Athenian success was that 
they were not Greeks at all! Surely better 
to work out at length, such fresh and yet 
certain points as that hinted on p. 52, that 
the bloom of Ionian culture and art, first on 
the Asian coast and then at Athens, was no 
mysterious leap out of nothing, but a true 
Renascence.! 

It is not, however, only the more vigorous 
use of that art of rejection in which John 
Richard Green still stands supreme, that 
this chapter seems to need. For periods 
where much first class work is being done, 
but conclusions are still tentative, method is 
more important than results, the history of 
opinion more stimulating than the state- 
ment of facts. 

In the section entitled ‘Greek Recon- 
struction of Early Greek History,’ with 
which he closes this chapter, Professor 
Bury does in fact partially adopt this mode 
of treatment. Why not for the Migrations 
and the Homeric question? It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the beginner would 
find it dull or difficult. If the problems 
chosen were in themselves striking and im- 
portant, if they were few in number and 
were neither hurried over nor crowded one 
after another, if above all they were dis- 
cussed simply and in untechnical language, 
to treat them in the manner of Niebuhr’s 
Lectures on the History of Rome, Pelham’s 
Outlines of Roman History, or G. ἃ. A. 
Murray’s History of Greek Literature would 
arouse the scientific interest and give an 
impulse to historical study. One would not 
feel as he is so often tempted to feel when a 
student presents his impressions of a dog- 

1 See Mr. Hogarth’s and Prof. Ernest Gardner’s 
Essays in ‘ Authority and Archacology,’ pp. 244, 273. 
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matic Text-book, that, from the point of view 
of mental training, it was of no use for him 
to learn the right view till he had previously 
learnt the wrong one. 

What for instance will the beginner 
make of Professor Bury’s section on Homer ἢ 
What does it profit him that ‘ Achilles was 
a sea god,’ but that ‘the capture of Bresa 
was an actual event’? What impression 
will it make on him as it comes to him in 
that first paragraph, without a hint as to 
who Achilles and Briseis are, to the ordinary 
reader of the Text of Homer? Were ἁπλῶς 
and ἡμῖν ever less clearly distinguished ἢ 
What too of the next page, with its eleventh 
century first Homer, its ninth century 
second Homer—the real man perhaps with 
a ‘hostage’ etymology—and its eighth cen- 
tury Odyssey writer who must not be called 
Homer because it was not his name! Is this 
an unfairly gloomy prophecy of the impres- 
sions of our beginner? Seriously—what 
value have these conclusions when not 
backed by a suggestion of method? What 
conclusions could be found on which there 
is less general agreement? Those of us who 
remember Cauer’s temperate estimate of the 
importance of nature myth theories for the 
historical problem (Grundfragen, p. 218 
seqg.), and are not convinced (pace Mr. J. A. 
Nairn, Od. xi. p. xii) that Eduard Meyer 
has annihilated Cauer and Rohde on the 
worship of Ζεὺς ᾿Αγαμέμνων at Sparta, may 
doubt whether the Godhead of the Homeric 
Heroes would be a good example to take 
even to illustrate method. To see how 
admirably a similar question can be treated 
when relatively important and not hurried 
over, one has only to turn to Professor 
Bury’s own criticism of the Lycurgus story 
on p. 135. The existence of a personal 
Homer would on the other hand be an 
excellent problem to select for treatment. 
But the moral to be drawn should surely be 
agnostic, the point of view that of Cauer.! 
The student should be confronted with 
analogies, not the analogies of other 
Epics, which can seldom be more than 
names to him, but the analogies of the 
Psalms and the Prayer Book, of Faust and 
Hamlet. He might be shown how much 
and how little could be proved by what is, 


1 The ability with which Cauer presents his general 
point of view is so conspicuous that it will be justly 
always associated with his name. Something like it 
however was in the air before his Grundfragen was 
published in 1895, and was not a little due in this 
country to the impression made by certain chapters 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s Homer and the Epic. See 
Professor Platt’s review of Mr. Lang’s book, Clas. 
Rev. for 1898, pp. 318-322. 
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I think, a new, but scarcely less instructive 
parallel, the two versions that Rudyard 
Kipling ‘sang to two cities,’ of the ending 
of ‘ The Light that Failed.’ What positive 
dogmatic conclusions of a far-reaching 
character can the higher criticism claim to 
have established at the present moment ἢ 
Cauer’s modification of Fick’s Aeolic Theory, 
Busolt’s Evolution of Geographical Terms. 
Is there anything else? All along the line 
we have won much ; but it is not a body of 
conclusions: it is an attitude of mind. We 
see hope in culture-strata and double ver- 
sions, we think in terms of ‘early’ and 
‘late’ and are impatient of ‘genuine’ and 
‘spurious,’ we have passed beyond the stage 
of triumphant reconstruction, and are not 
ashamed to use the arguments of the 
Literary Conservatives against the Athet- 
izers who occupied our camp before us. No 
condition of things could better lend itself 
to fruitful teaching. Where he is trained 
die Dinge als werdend anzuschauen the 
Werdender wili not lack interest. Where 
he is warned that scepticism is only 
thorough if it be sceptical of itself, there is 
no risk that his ingenuity will be developed 
at the expense of his judgement. 

To criticize in detail a few sections of a 
good book is only justifiable if the word good 
is underlined. It is difficult to speak too 
highly of this History as a whole. The 
greatest pains has been taken throughout to 
maintain the sense of proportion. The Fifth 
Century does not overshadow the rest, nor 
Athens all Hellas. The name Peloponnesian 
War, it is remarked (p. 397) is of itself 

2 First published Lippincott’s Magazine, Jan. 1, 
1891. Later in the same year Messrs. Macmillan pub- 
lished an edition with the following Preface. ‘ This is 
the story of the Light that Failed as it was originally 
conceived by the Author.’ On comparing the two 
we find (a) that Chapter VIII. in the body of the 
book was cut out for Lippincott and the connections 
botched, and (4) that the ending, which, as origin- 
ally conceived éis δυστυχίαν τελευτᾷ, was rewritten 
and greatly abridged to suit the ‘ Family’ character 
of its Public. The Author clearly took no interest 
in the Family Version, and the botching is badly 
done and carries no conviction. His method too is 
arbitrary. Where two incidents of the ending as 
originally conceived had to be incorporated into the 
new happy ending, a few alterations were made 
which do not seem to have been required by the 
situation. Was it carelessness in copying out his 
own work that led Mr. Kipling to write ‘a formless 
scarred blur of paint’... . ‘Dick heard the sob and 
took it for tribute’ (Z. p. 96), for ‘a scarred formless 
muddle of paint’... . ‘Dick heard the little 
hysterical gulp and took it for tribute’ (Jf. p. 259) ? 
Or in spite of the inferior work he put into the 
happy ending could he not refrain from slight im- 
provements in style? Or is the alteration the other 
way on and does the Macmillan Text here represent 
the later work ? 
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enough to show ‘how Athenian the sym- 
pathies of historians have always been. 
From the Peloponnesian point of view the 
conflict would be called the Attic War.’ 
Neither Sparta nor Macedon can complain 
of its latest historian. But there is one 
enemy of Athens that needed righting more 
than either. ‘So deep is the pity which the 
tragic fate of the Athenians excites in us 
that we almost forget to sympathize with 
the sons of Syracuse in the joy of their 
deliverance’ (p. 483). One of the best things 
in the book is the way in which this point is 
brought out. There is no want of sympathy 
with Athens. Professor Bury, as every one 
else, has come under the spell of Thucydides, 
and in his narrative of the last struggle his 
style is equal to the occasion. But it was 
an admirable thought to challenge what has 
come to be with most of us an almost per- 
sonal bitterness against Syracuse by ending 
the section with an account of the coins 
struck in honour of the Assinarian games. 
‘Perhaps there is nothing’ he says ‘ which 
enlists our affections for Syracuse so much 
as her coins. And it was at this very period 
that she brought the art of engraving coin 
dies to perfection. Never in any country, 
in any age of the world, was the art of en- 
graving on metal practised with such high 
inspiration and such consummate skill as in 
Sicily. No holy place in Hellas possessed 
diviner faces in bronze or marble than the 
faces which the Sicilian cities circulated on 
their silver money.’ The same attempt to 
correct false perspective is seen in his at- 
titude to Sicilian history as a whole, which 
he imposes on us as an integral part of the 
general narrative, not as a disconnected 
chapter or two that interrupt ‘the real 
thing.’ 

The 302 pages, again, devoted to the 
Fourth Century are full of good work. 
One would imagine that nothing had cost 
Professor Bury more labour than to put life 
and meaning into some of its obscurer periods. 
The personality of Epaminondas is not, as 
in some modern histories, the only thing that 
interests us for fifty years. The careers of 
Jason and Mausolus, the constitution of the 
Arcadian League and the site of Megalopolis, 
the position of Isocrates, the politics of Pre- 
Demosthenic Athens, are all made real and 
vivid to us. The Macedonian period itself 
is discussed fully and with great ability. 
Professor Bury’s general attitude is not 
unlike that of Mr. Hogarth in his ‘ Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon,’ but his treat- 
ment of Demosthenes is, perhaps, less sym- 
pathetic. He is indeed no Bismarckian. 
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Even of Pericles we read (p. 365) that ‘It is 
pleasant to find that voices were raised 
against his unscrupulous Imperialism.’ But, 
to the historian of the Graeco-Roman Empire 
the Hellenizing of the East means so much 
that he can raise no enthusiasm for the 
forces that endangered it. His eyes are not 
on the combatants, but on the results of the 
combat. ‘In these two speeches in the 
matter of the Crown’ he says (p. 824) ‘the 
most interesting passage is where Aeschines 
reflects on the changes that had recently 
come to pass over the face of the earth. We 
want to know what the Greeks thought of 
these startling changes, what they felt as 
they saw the fashion of the world passing, 
and the things which had seemed of great 
worth and weight in Hellas becoming of 
small account.’ The last chapter is so ar- 
ranged as to bring out this point drama- 
tically, in true Thucydidean fashion. A 
brilliant description of Alexander’s Empire 
ends with two pages on the Politics of 
Aristotle. ‘We may wonder,’ says the con- 
cluding paragraph (p. 835), ‘whether 
Aristotle divined before his death that the 
Hellenic cities were not to have the last 
word in the history of men. More probably 
the untimely end of Alexander reassured 
him that the old fashion of things would 
soon go on again as before. The brilliant 
day of the Greek city states had indeed 
drawn to a close so suddenly that they could 
not be expected to grasp the fact; and no 
people that has ever borne the torch of civi- 
lization has been willing, or even able, to 
recognize that the hour of relinquishing 
sovereignty has come. The Greeks may 
well be excused if they were reluctant to 
acquiesce in the vicissitude which forced 
them to sink into a subordinate place. 
But it is thus that the austere laws of 
history reward the meritorious. The 
republics of Greece had performed an im- 
perishable work ; they had shown mankind 
many things, and, above all, the most 
precious thing in the world, fearless freedom 
of thought.’ 

It only remains to mention one of the 
most attractive features of this History, 
the large number of excellent illustrations. 
Maps and plans we expect to find clearly 
and carefully drawn. But it is a new 
departure to adorn a Handbook which is 
not avowedly artistic with nearly 200 finely 
executed views of places or reproductions of 
coins and statues. Professor Bury only 
professes to consider literature and art, 
philosophy and religion ‘when they directly 
illustrate or come into some specially inti- 
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mate connection with political history.’ 
But he interprets this principle so liber- 
ally in letterpress and illustrations alike 
that as a matter of fact there is no side 
in which the book is stronger. It is not 


merely a record of the facts of Greek 
Politics. It is a stimulating introduction 
to the study of Greek Life. 

Ronatp M. Burrows. 


HOLMES’S CAESARS CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, by T. Rice 
Hotmes. Pp. xlii + 846. Macmillan & Co. 
1899. 21|- net. 


WHEN readers of the admirable ‘ History of 
the Indian Mutiny’ heard that Mr. Holmes 
was publishing a work on Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul they were prepared for an eloquent 
narrative based on a careful study of the 
existing sources, but it is safe to say that 
they were not prepared for the remarkably 
learned and exhaustive work that Mr. 
Holmes has given them. Some perhaps 
would scarcely have thought that the sub- 
ject could admit of a volume of nearly 850 
closely printed pages. Yet large as the 
book is, such is the vigour and vivacity of 
Mr. Holmes’ style that there is not a page 
in it that is devoid of interest, though in 
one or two portions a certain amount of 
excision and compression would be desirable. 
To review the book properly one would need 
to be what Mr. Holmes himself is, not 
merely a scholar but a trained historian and 
antiquarian, as well as a competent authority 
on the art of war. All that I can do is to 
indicate the general plan of the work and 
to call attention to a few leading points. 
Mr. Holmes begins with a disquisition on 
the busts of Caesar, and expresses a decided 
preference for the bust in the British 
Museum, while he admits that there is no 
evidence for the authenticity of this or of 
any of the so-called busts of Caesar. He 
claims however that this bust, whether 
Caesar’s or not, ‘represents the strongest 
personality that has ever lived,’ and he pro- 
ceeds to dilate with considerable ingenuity 
on the qualities that must have been pos- 
sessed by the original. I doubt however 
whether physiognomy is so true an index to 
character as it is often assumed to be. After 
some other preliminary matter we come to 
Part I in nine chapters (the first chapter 
being introductory) which gives an extremely 
well written and interesting narrative of 
the Gallic campaigns, the British episode 
being scarcely touched as foreign to the 
NO. CXXVIII. VOL. XIV. 


main subject of the work. This portion 
occupies 162 pages. I venture to suggest 
that this part might with advantage be 
published in a separate form; it would 
make an excellent book for schoolboys to 
read in connexion with their study of the 
text, for it would help them more than any 
book that I know to realise the ever present 
interest and the military and_ political 
significance of this great period of Roman 
expansion. In accuracy it is superior to 
Mr. Froude’s narrative, and I think it is 
not inferior to it in style. 

The second part comprising the rest of the 
book deals with questions of Gallic and 
Gallo-Roman History relating to the fore- 
going narrative. Of this the first section 
consisting of about seventy closely printed 
pages is concerned mainly with the credi- 
bility of Caesar’s narrative ; in this section 
Mr. Holmes deals with every attack that 
has been made.on Caesar’s veracity, and 
comes to the conclusion which naturally 
commends itself to unbiased readers of the 
Gallic war that Caesar had no adequate 
motive for misrepresenting in any important 
particular the events of his Gallic campaigns, 
and that in fact he did not misrepresent 
them. It is in this section that I think 
more compression was desirable ; Maissiat, 
Sumpff, Eichheim and others seem to be 
scarcely worth the space devoted to the re- 
futation of their peculiar views. 

The next section of nearly eighty pages 
treats of the ethnology of Gaul. This is one 
of the most important parts of the work and 
can be adequately reviewed only by a pro- 
fessed ethnologist. If the results are some- 
what nebulous the fault must lie with the 
inherent difficulty of the problem and must 
not be charged to any lack of patient in- 
vestigation or critical sagacity on the part 
of the writer. The task is one that, as Mr. 
Holmes pathetically observes, requires ‘ such 
a combination of moral and mental qualities 
as is hardly to be found in any one man— 
enthusiasm, indefatigable zest for research, 
sagacity, judgment, common sense, perfect 
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clearness of head, lucidity in exposition ’ ; 
and even if these qualities could be found 
combined in a single person, some of the 
ethnological problems would, he adds, still 
remain insoluble for want of evidence. 

The third section is purely geographical 
and occupies over 180 pages. All the 
tribal and other local names occurring in 
the Gallic War are treated alphabetically, 
some of them at great length. It may 
suffice to state that Mr. Holmes provisionally 
identifies the Aduatucorum oppidum with 
M. Falhize, he discusses fully the site of 
Alesia and concludes with the statement 
that ‘no sane man who has studied the 
subject will ever again deny that Alesia 
stood upon the plateau of M. Auxois,’ he 
identifies Bibracte with Beuvray, Cenabum 
with Orléans, Gorgobina doubtfully with 
S. Parize-le-Chatel, Portus Itius with 
Wissant, Uxellodunum with Puy d’Issolu. 
I merely add that though I find it hard to 
abandon my former view that Boulogne is 
Portus Itius I fully admit the strength of 
the arguments that Mr. Holmes adduces in 
favour of Wissant. 

Section IV (pp. 515-547) deals with 
matters ‘ social, political, and religious,’ and 
contains much that is of interest. I may 
refer particularly to the articles on the 
Druids and on the supposed democratic 
aspirations of the Gauls. 

Section V (pp. 548-562) relates to 
various matters suggested by the intro- 
ductory narrative of Chapter I, the most 
important being the chronology of the Celtic 
invasion of Italy, and the history of the 
Cimbri and Teutoni. Mr. Holmes agrees 
with Professor Rhys that the word Cimbri 
has nothing to do with Cymry, and with 
respect to their nationality he accepts with 
the necessary limitations the orthodox view 
that the Cimbri were a Teutonic race. He 
discusses the date of Caesar’s birth and 
agrees with most modern scholars in as- 
signing it to the year 102. 

Section VI (pp. 563-606) is military. 
The most important articles in this section are 
those on that thorny subject the position and 
advancement of the centurions, on the agger, 
and on Caesar’s order of battle. The first 
of these contains an exhaustive criticism, 
marked by Mr. Holmes’ usual acuteness and 
common sense, of the different views that 
have been proposed. He accepts with some 
hesitation the theory of Riistow, the main 
features of which are that there were ten 
classes of centurions and that the primi 
ordines were the six centurions of the first 
cohort. Mr. Holmes also holds the reason- 
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able view which has the support of Mommsen 
that a centurion had not in practice, whatever 
the theory may have been, to pass through 
every grade in the list of centurions before 
reaching the highest place. I have only 
space to refer the reader to his discussion of 
Caesar’s order of battle and of the con- 
struction of the agger, both points of much 
interest. 

The next section is the last and the 
longest occupying 216 pages. It contains a 
number of articles—about 80—discussing 
various points relating to the narrative of 
Caesar’s campaigns. This section by itself 
would almost furnish matter for a com- 
mentary on the Gallic war. I may briefly 
refer to the article on Caesar’s bridge over 
the Rhine as this subject has given rise to an 
endless controversy in which I have taken a 
slight part. Mr. Holmes’ criticisms are 
acute, as always, but he fails to arrive at 
any certain conclusion on many of the 
points involved. He thinks that down- 
stream ‘there were two sublicae to each 
couple of piles, both sloping forward and at 
the same time obliquely against the stream, 
—-one from right to left, the other from left 
to right,’ and with regard to the arrange- 
ment upstream, he is inclined to agree 
with Napoleon that piles were driven in 
vertically in a triangular form. It seems 
to me that Mr. Holmes is very pro- 
bably right about the lower sudlicae, but 
that the V-shaped arrangement of the 
upper swblicae is not borne out by Caesar's 
language, as I have remarked elsewhere 
(Class. Rev. xiii. 462). I notice that in 
referring to my remark in my edition of 
Book iv. that I did not understand what 
meaning Long attached to the word aries 
Mr. Holmes says that if I had read 
Schueider’s note I should have known what 
Long meant. I can only say that the 
words pro ariete subiectae undoubtedly denote 
some kind of prop or buttress, and in Long’s 
diagram there is no prop or buttress of any 
kind whatever. Schneider’s note is quite 
beside the mark. To say that a triangular 
arrangement of piles driven into a river has 
any resemblance in form or action to an 
aries is to my mind absurd. 

In the chapter on Caesar’s campaign 
against the Helvetii Mr. Holmes discusses 
at unnecessary length the phrase Jlatus 
apertum. It is quite certain that Jatus 
apertum was a recognised phrase for the 
right flank because the shield was worn on 
the left arm, but it is equally clear that the 
phrase might be used in a more general 
sense of either flank which from the 
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configuration of the ground or other obvious 
cause was exposed to attack. At Pharsalus 
Caesar’s right flank was apertum from both 
points of view. In his comments on the 
particular meaning of the words in B.G. i. 
25 I fear that, owing possibly to dulness of 
perception, I fail to see what distinction 
Mr. Holmes proposes to draw between the 
MS. reading /atere aperto and the conjectural 
reading ab latere aperto (see pp. 617 and 
619). To me they both mean exactly the 
same thing, just as dextra and ab dextra can 
be used indiscriminately. Whether the 
latus in this particular case was the right 
or left flank is a different matter which I 
do not propose to discuss. 

I observe that in two quotations Mr. 
Holmes has adopted a wrong reading, B.G. 
vi. 38 (p. 582 line 15) ad for apud, and B.G. 
iv. 17 (p. 701 line 16) certius for artius ; in 
his translation of the latter passage for 
‘clearly’ read ‘closely.’ On p. 712 I regret 
to see that he tries to defend the corrupt 


reading erant et virtute et numero pugnando 
pares nostri (B.G. v. 34). Most MSS. have 
pugnandi and some editors propose studio 
for numero ; I suggest that Caesar wrote et 
virtute et numero et studio pugnandi and 
that the words et studio were omitted by 
accident at an early stage of the MS. 
tradition. 

In concluding this brief and inadequate 
notice of Mr. Holmes’ work I must again 
express the great admiration that I have 
for the service that he has rendered to all 
students of Caesar. His grasp of the whole 
subject is extraordinarily comprehensive ; 
he has a considerable knowledge of military 
science and military history; he displays a 
singular power of acute and penetrating 
criticism and a strong faculty of common 
sense, while the lucidity and vigour of his 
style lend a charm even to the least 
interesting portions of his subject. 

A. G. PESKETT. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, FASC. IIT. 


Corpus poetarum Latinorum a se aliisque 
denuo recognitorum et breui lectionum 
uarietate instructorum edidit LoHaNnNrs 
PercivaL Posrcate. fase. ΠῚ, pp. xi, 
195. London, G. Bell & Sons, 1900. 9s. 


In this third instalment of the new Corpus 
Poetarum there are seven poets with an 
editor apiece: Grattius revised by Dr Post- 
gate, Manilius by Mr Bechert, Phaedrus by 
Dr Gow, the Aetna by Prof. Ellis, Persius 
by Mr W. C. Summers, Lucan by Mr Heit- 
land, and Valerius Flaccus by Prof. J. B. 
Bury. These tasks are as various in difli- 
culty as in length. The MSS of Persius 
and Lucan may almost be called good ; 
Grattius is mutilated, but otherwise his 
plight is none of the worst; Manilius’ 
corruptions are multitudinous but not pro- 
found ; Valerius has nearly as many, and 
they are very much deeper; in Phaedrus 
the scribes have behaved as they always did 
behave when they had the popular iambic 
given them to copy; and in the Aetna they 
have proved that it is possible to copy 
hexameters as disgracefully as any one ever 
copied iambics. 

In a few places where the text of Grattius 
is generally altered Dr Postgate adheres to 
it, sometimes well, 123 and 231 neu, some- 


times ill, 390 amaram ; but he oftener alters 
it where others retain it. Among these 
changes the punctuation of 100 (stat fama) 
is good so far as it goes, but not sutlicient ; 
the stop at the end of 99 must be abolished 
to let dic govern the accusative Arcadium 
... senem... Dercylon. The conjecture stent 
for sic at 421 would be very probable if Mr 
H. Schenkl’s duc were not more probable 
still. Some of the rest, e.g. 400 fa/so, are 
neither necessary nor desirable ; and others 
I do not clearly understand. At 291-5 the 
note says ‘interpunximus,’ but the punc- 
tuation differs in no essential particular 
from Wernsdorf’s : the punctuation of 530-2 
on the other hand is new to me, except that 
I had hit on it myself, but is not assigned 
to any author. Mr Ellis contributes one 
good emendation, 304 fetus. Several 
deleterious changes are adopted from 
Baehrens and others: I take the first, which 
lies across the threshold of the poem: ‘ prius 
omnis in armis | spes fuit, et nuda siluas 
uirtute mouebant | inconsulti homines’ is 
altered to inermis, Barth’s conjecture, which 
Barth himself withdrew. Primitive men, 
before Diana taught them artes, put all their 
trust in weapons, omnis in armis spes, and 
roused the woods with prowess unhelped by 
skill, nuda wirtute; ‘manuum mira freti 
HH 2 
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uirtute pedumque | consectabantur siluestria 
saecla ferarum | missilibus saxis et magno 
pondere clauae’: compare 157 ‘siue.. . 
hostes | nudo marte premas seu bellum ex 
arte ministres.’ In process of time, 6, ‘ te 
sociam, ratio, rebus sumpsere gerendis’ ; and 
then their syes was no longer omnis in armis 
and their wirtus was no longer nuda. What 
inermis spes would mean I cannot imagine : 
it certainly is no counterpart to nuda uirtus, 
such as inermis uis might be. 

Mr Bechert’s Manilius is the most import- 
ant part of the book, because Manilius has 
never hitherto possessed a proper apparatus 
criticus. We had already a full collation of 
G by Mr P. Thomas, voluminous excerpts 
from M by Mr Ellis in vols. vii and viii of 
this Review, and a fairly adequate selection 
of readings from V, in Jacob’s edition. Mr 
Bechert has collated G and V, anew, and 
has added L, of which Bentley and Jacob 
told us too little. Beyond these four chief 
MSS there is only one whose readings I 
should care to know, V,; and Mr Bechert 
has collated it, but he quotes it only here 
and there. On the other hand he is for ever 
citing the Cusanus, which is next-door to 
useless, and a certain villainous Florentine 
MS on which the early editions were based. 
Half the work of Scaliger and Bentley con- 
sisted in getting rid of the rubbish derived 
from this source ; and here is Mr Bechert 
ladling it back again with ‘F libri memoria 
interdum una ueram seruans scripturam,’ 
just like Stoeber and his precious Parisinus. 
How to employ the various MSS and fami- 
lies of MSS (G L on the one hand and V, 
and now M on the other) the editors of 
Manilius might learn from Bentley if they 
would; but no. It is fatiguing to stand 
erect like him and adjust the balance: they, 
like King James I, must always be lolling 
on the neck of a favourite: it is V, with 
Jacob, G with Mr iBechert, Manilius with 
neither. Mr Bechert, like Jacob, has a relish 
for the uncouth and is not dismayed by the 
hideous ; he mistakes this taste, as Jacob 
mistook it, for a peculiar insight into the 
diction of Manilius ; he finds in G, as Jacob 
found in V,, a great deal to gratify it ; and 
he uses G, as Jacob used V,, to corrupt the 
text. Look for instance at i 358 sqq. And as 
Jacob neglected G and L Mr Bechert neglects 
V, and M. At iv 756 sq. ‘post brachia 
fratris | ultimus et solidos Ganges et trans- 
colit India Cancer’ he says ‘ 757 us. nondum 
sanatus.’ It is little likely to be ‘ sanatus ’ if 
you conceal the fact that MV, have bost for 
post: without that clue it would not be easy 
to restore ‘ uos Thracia, fratres, | ultimus et 


sola uos tranans colit Indica Ganges-’ The 
most notable of all the lections peculiar to 
M is ignored by Mr Bechert. At ii 471-4 
Manilius is saying that certain signs of the 
zodiac have private sympathies and anti- 
pathies which cause exceptions to the general 
rules: ‘idcirco aduersis nonnumquam est 
gratia signis, | et bellum sociata gerunt ; 
alienaque sede | inter se generant coniunctos 
omne per aeuum, | uérigue sorti pugnant 
fugiuntque uicissim.’ Fayus tries to ex- 
plain utrique sorti, Scaliger more prudently 
refrains: interpolated MSS botch the metre 
with an et. It was easy to detect orti, 
answering to ‘generant’ above, and to see 
that the letters wtriqgues concealed something 
like coniunctissimisque, answering to ‘aliena 
sede’; but 1 daresay I should never have 
guessed the truth if M did not present 
utrique trisorti. There is triquetris, and the 
rest is simple: a triquetrisg. orti (better so 
than et triquetris): for Q. absorbed by O see 
Lucr. v 342 at oppida for atg. op. The 
signa trigona, which Manilius calls triangula 
ii 282 and ¢riquetra here, are the most firmly 
united and engender the closest friends (ii 
352, 679 sq.); yet Virgo and Capricorn, 
signs of the same ¢trigonum, are at enmity 
(552 sq., 561-3). 

Mr Bechert’s text is better than Jacob’s 
of 1846, but it is not so good as Pingré’s of 
1786. He says that he has paid especial 
attention to the studies of recent critics. 
But it would have been better to pay especial 
attention to the studies of Bentley and 
Scaliger. He says that he has been the 
more cautious in altering the text in pro- 
portion to his growing acquaintance with 
the style of Manilius. I hope it will con- 
tinue to grow, for his alterations of the 
text are sometimes very far from cautious. 
What is to be said of a critic who changes i 
693 ‘Centauri alterius’ to ulterius? or who 
subverts the arithmetic of a whole paragraph 
by altering deducat to diducat at iii 396% 
A few of his conjectures are right or pro- 
bable: i 130 summa (but Dr Postgate silu. 
Man. p. 3 says that this isin the Cusanus), ii 
294 diducere, iv 478 <tibi>, v 195 fastidit et, 
499 patriam poterit magnis (but this is in 
Stoeber’s Parisinus), 578 maritam (but this 
was proposed by Mr Kraemer in 1890), 631 
primum. At iii 89 his positw is not so good 
as Mr Rossberg’s cursu. Mr Immisch has 
one certain emendation, ii 768 artem: the 
most part of his conjectures, as of Mr 
Bechert’s, are unprofitable. Following the 
example of W. E. Weber in his Corpus, Mr 
Bechert has sprinkled his apparatus with 
some s' ort explanatory notes: that at i 520 
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is correct ; the majority are perverse enough 
to be Jacob’s or even Stoeber’s own. But 
neither explanation nor emendation is what 
one expected from Mr Bechert : one expected 
an apparatus criticus deserving the name, 
and here it is: he has executed a very 
laborious and a very serviceable task. 
Phaedrus was edited in 1895 by the most 
vigilant critic he has ever had and the most 
egotistical he can ever possibly have. Dr 
Gow has naturally set aside the great 
majority of Mr Havet’s alterations; but 
among them he has perhaps rejected some 
which should have been retained: thus iii 
prol. 20 Phoebi for paene seems to me not 
merely true but necessary. Of his own 
proposals Dr Gow prints only three: i 5 8 
consors, which is really further from the MS 
fortis than Withof’s socius (fotius), 19 9 ubi 
ila coepit, which is well enough in itself but 
rendered unsure by the unusual metre and 
doubtful reading of the line above, and v 
1 16 ceuere, which is better indeed than Mr. 
Chauvin’s wenai but not so probable as the 
vulgate. Dr Postgate contributes about 
twenty conjectures, most of which are 
accepted by Dr Gow. Among these the 
punctuation of v 2 10 sq. is evidently right ; 
app. 6 13 ewagitate is very attractive and 
would indeed be certain except for the 
bottomless unfaithfulness of the tradition ; 
iv 24 14 grana, v 9 4 tu quam, and app. 13 
16 perspicit are improvements, and app. 29 1 
prope is as good as Mr Stowasser’s prae. 
Two of;them, i 5 8 and app. 12 4, break the 
rules of the metre: the second foot cannot 
consist of a spondaic word, nor can it 
have a pyrrhic word for its first half. 
As regards iv 7 20 ‘iustoque  uindi- 
cauit exemplo impiam,’ apart from the 
unexpectedness of this mythological detail, 
I do not know, and the lexicons do not say, 
what authority there is for the construction 
uindico.impiam in the sense of uindico in 
impiam or uindico impietatem. Two emend- 
ations of Phaedrus which I always marvel 
to see neglected are in this edition neglected 
yet again. One is Gudius’ ‘et laude multa’ 
for ‘inuita’ iii prol. 22: I admit that 
Heinsius’ ‘nec laude inuita,’ which Dr Gow 
adopts, is the next best conjecture and much 
better than the usual inuicta. The other is 
Bergk’s tabulae Pausian ( = tabulaedauxian) 
for fabulae exaudiant v prol. 6, where Dr 
Gow like every one else prints Bentley’s 
much more violent tabulae Zeuxidem: in the 
same verse Bergk’s Myn for Myronem seems 
quite as likely as Borgarsius’ trito (not torto 
as Dr Gow says) for detrito. One generally 
accepted emendation, Bentley’s Lacon v 107, 


Dr Gow refuses, and prints the false 
quantity /dtrans with nothing to mark it as 
corrupt : I know that Auienus says /dtrantis, 
but Auienus says guas?. Lacon must needs 
be right : -con was absorbed, as it frequently 
is, by the following non because the verses 
of Phaedrus were run together in the MSS 
like prose. 

All editions of the Aetna have one 
feature in common : they are illegible. Mr 
Sudhaus admitted very few alterations of 
the text, Prof. Ellis has imported very 
many; and in each case the result is an 
edition of the Aetna. But I have found 
here one certain and excellent emendation, 
431 pingui scatet ubere, another conjecture, 
96 ex solidost, which seems to be right, and 
two more, 233 suo derrent...gyro (gyro is 
Schrader’s) and 626 sequentem, which are 
not at all improbable. Dr Postgate’s telum 
at 608, which is only mentioned in the note, 
seems to me a true correction: compare 
Germ. frag. iv 105 sq., Sil. i 253, Verg. 
Aen. vi 592 sq. 

When I first open an edition of Persius I 
turn to vi 51 to see if the editor knows 
what part of speech adeo is. 1 regret to 
say that Mr Summers thinks it is a verb. 
But this funereal augury is not fulfilled : at 
other places, as in the punctuation of 
v 73-5, he generally shows sound judgment. 
In accordance with recent fashion he in- 
clines, in his choice of MS readings, to 
P(C) rather than to A and B; but he is no 
fanatic, and does not shirk the work of 
thinking : there are only one or two places 
where I should call him certainly wrong. 
At v 59 he has attempted to prefer /regerit 
to fecerit, but the printer, with just sarcasm, 
has preferred regerit to either. In v 90 
such a form as uvetauit ought not to stand 
in the text without any indication that 
notauit and uetabit have been proposed. 
There are no novelties, except that the stop 
at the end of v 169 is removed and ‘ne 
uelis’ becomes a dependent clause: the 
punctuation of iii 96 however remains un- 
altered. I have noticed no inaccuracy in 
the apparatus, save that a figure has fallen 
out from the note on prol. 4, and that Mr 
Summers, in telling us where P places the 
prologue, forgets to tell us where A and B 
place it. 

In the first book, which I have specially 
examined, Mr Heitland’s text of Lucan 
differs little from Mr Hosius’, and generally 
differs for the better (101 mare, 295 pronus, 
322 auso, 398 Lingonas) : not always, for at 
687 it is very unlikely that nyo should be 
the corruption and Zrinys the original, and 
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so too with errantis and wolitantis at 588. 
But it ought to differ more: Mr Heitland, 
like Mr Hosius, is too little concerned with 
the sense of what Lucan is supposed to be 
saying. Caesar, to invade Italy, withdrew 
his troops from all parts of Gaul: 463-5 
‘et uos, crinigeros bellis arcere Caycos 
oppositi, petitis Romam, Rhenique ferocis 
deseritis ripas.’ Never mind the plural 
number : what of the sense? The Romans 
had no wish whatever to restrain the Chauci 
either from war (compare Tac. Germ. 33) or 
by means of war: they wished to restrain 
them, by means of military posts, from at- 
tacking the north-east of Gaul ; and Claudian 
cons. Stil. i225 has ‘trans fluuium non in- 
dignante Chauco | pascat Belga pecus,’ and 
one of his MSS turns it into bella. Yet Mr 
Heitland never mentions Bentley’s Belgis. 
Having occasion to speak of Mr Francken’s 
MSS he adds the words ‘ cuius in emendando 
textu consilium non probo.’ Neither do I 
approve it: Mr Francken’s faculty for dis- 
covering truth is not great; but Mr 
Heitland and Mr Hosius too would do well 
to fix their attention less on Mr Francken’s 
faults than on his merits: his disinterested- 
ness, his freedom of judgment, his un- 
willingness to be duped. On Mr Heitland’s 
hostility to emendation I will say no more, 
except that he incurs the usual penalty of 
that temper and after refusing corrections 
by Bentley and others adopts at viii 861 an 
injudicious conjecture of Mr. Peskett’s. 
But I remark further on his partiality for 
that family of MSS which modern critics de- 
nominate, for no sufficient reason, the 
Pauline. He does not indeed accept with 
Mr Hosius the absurd reading ausum at 
i 322,and I hope I may assume that he 
understands better than Mr Francken the 
meaning of auso. But he does exhibit at 
iii 276 this ridiculous verse about the 
Tanais, ‘nune hue, nune τίνι, qua flectitur, 
ampliat orbem.’ The crooks of the Tanais 
no more enlarge the globe than a man en- 
larges his fortune by shifting half-a-crown 
from one pocket to the other. What they 
do is to enlarge Europe and Asia alternately 
at one another’s expense, ‘gelding vhe 
opposed continent as much’: ‘nune hune, 
nunc illum, qua flectitur, ampliat orbem’ V. 
This was the vulgate in the 17th and 18th 
centuries: benighted ages, when man had 
not yet invented that substitute for thinking 
which is now so widely popular under the 
name of critical method. Again at i 531 
Mr Heitland has ‘et uarias ignis tenso dedit 
aere formas.’ Air is notoriously incapable 
of tension: Lucan is copying his uncle, 


nat. quaest. vii 21 1 ‘cometas...denso aere 
creari, and denso is in VG. But Priscian 
attests tenso. Yes, and many another false 
reading does Priscian attest. Thus at iv 
131 he has vobore with V, where the editors 
rightly accept wimine from the other MSS. 
Or take i 481: when Caesar invaded Italy 
the Italians expected to see in his train 
‘inter Rhenum populos A/pemgue iacentes, | 
finibus arctois patriaque a sede reuolsos’ ; 
and Priscian quotes the verse with Alpemque 
to illustrate the singular number. The 
Rhine and the Alps are contiguous, and 
consequently have no peoples between them ; 
and if they had any, those peoples would 
not be situated ‘ finibus arctois.’ The terror 
here described could be caused by none but 
the Germans. Where did the Germans 
live? between the Rhine and what? Tac. 
ann. i 59 6 ‘Germanos numquam satis 
excusaturos quod intex Albim et Rhenum 
uirgas et secures et togam uiderint,’ ii 22 1 
‘debellatis inter Rhenum Albimque nationi- 
bus.” And at Claud. nupt. Hon. 278 ‘iam 
Rhenus et Albis | seruiet’ one MS has A/pis. 

Thilo in 1863 gave a full collation of the 
only important MS of Valerius Flaccus ; the 
late K. Schenk] in 1871 provided the pattern 
of an abridged apparatus criticus; and in 
1896-7 appeared Mr P. Langen’s diligent, 
intelligent, honest, and unpretentious com- 
mentary. Prof. Bury’s recension is not un- 
like Mr Langen’s in its merits and defects. 
He is very alert and attentive, he knows 
the difference between sense and nonsense, 
and he does not think nonsense more 
‘natural and poetical’ than sense. But 
when the text is corrupt, and he has 
recognised its ‘corruption, he is too easily 
contented with conjectures which are only 
stop-gaps ; and when the text is not corrupt 
he often alters it because he mistakes its 
meaning or construction. Thus at i 306-8, 
following Mr Langen and others, he changes 
dumque to nunc and toto to tuto, and having 
thus rendered the passage unconstruable he 
proclaims a lacuna between 307 and 308. 
The MS text is a very characteristic piece 
of writing, and is correctly explained by 
Thilo p. xx. No one can call Thilo a good 
critic; but he did possess, what is very un- 
common in the 19th century, a familiarity 
with the habits of speech and thought which 
prevailed in the silver age. In the 17th and 
18th centuries every one possessed it: the 
wonderful things which have been written 
of late years in England Ireland and Ger- 
many about iv 130 ‘reges preme, dure, 
secundos’ are flowers which could not have 
bloomed in the air of those times. The only 
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reason why Mr Bury alters the text at v 
638 is that he does not catch the drift of 
what Valerius is saying. Again at i 449 
the vulgate ‘perderet et pingui miseros 
Boebeide crines’ is quite right: Apollo, qui 
rore puro Castaliae lauit crines solutos, 
ruined the gloss of his luckless tresses by 
steeping them in the slimy water of Boebeis : 
see Mart. i 37 1 ‘uentris onus misero, nec te 
pudet, excipis auro’; and in like manner 
one may say that Mr Bury, by adopting 
panderet...mersos, perdidit miserum  uersi- 
culum. Once, as it happens, a misapprehen- 
sion has led him into the right way. i 63 
externo has been altered into all sorts of 
things: Mr Bury retains it and says ‘ externo 
V, 56, Colchico’. If it referred to Colchis 
at all it could only mean ‘non Colchico’ ; 
but it refers to the dragon, and means ‘ non 
suo’, venom other than his own. Both Mr 
Bury and Dr Postgate have contributed a 
good many conjectures, most of which do 
not commend themselves to me; but from 
Mr Bury’s I select i 19 tu si, iii 670 ego te, 
vii 357 poenis and 620 sequentum, and from 
Dr Postgate’s i 849 quot...monstra and iii 
690 Oenidae surgit as seeming true or pro- 
bable. Ati 200 the absurd conjecture ‘nec 
Peliae me uota trahunt’ stands in the text 
with nothing to explain how it got there. 
Some impossible MS readings are retained, 
as i 490 cum, 535 cur, 538 Tanain. Mr 
Bury maintains in the preface that the lost 


Sangallensis was an authority independent 
of the Vaticanus : two of the passages which 
he quotes to prove this, i 166 and 665, have 
some weight ; the rest are altogether devoid 
of force, and the citation on which he lays 
especial stress, ‘i 679’, appears to be a false 
reference. 

There are several slips’ of the pen or errors 
of the press in the notes of this fasciculus, 
and a few in the text: thus at Manil. ii 230 
commercia is printed instead of communia. 
There is also much assignment of emenda- 
tions to those who did not originate them, 
at any rate in the Manilius and the 
Phaedrus. 

I have spent most of my time in finding 
faults, because finding faults, if they are 
real and not imaginary, is the most useful 
sort of criticism. Now I will find one more. 
The first instalment of this work appeared 
in 1893, the second in 1894; for the third, 
which is much the slimmest, we have waited 
six years ; and there is no news of the fourth. 
W. E. Weber finished his Corpus single- 
handed in the four years 1828-32, and 
equipped it not only with an apparatus 
criticus, which in his day, true enough, was 
easier to compile than now, but with brief 
explanatory notes which often help the 
reader greatly. So let it not be six years 
more before we see the completion of a work 
so long required and 30 signally useful. 

A. E, Housman. 


"AN DER VLIET’S APOLOGIA 


Lucti Apulei Madaurensis Apologia siue de 
Magia liber et Florida. Recensuit J. vAN 
DER ΠΤ. ‘Teubner, Leipzig, 1900. 
202 pp. 4 M. 

THis new contribution to the smaller 

Teubner series forms vol. II of v. d. Vliet’s 

edition of Apuleius, vol. I contains the 

Metamorphoses of the same author. Of the 

two works, the de Magia is incomparably 

the more interesting, for the Florida, a mere 
collection of Apuleian extracts that have 
but slight connexion with each other, has 
little to attract most readers. I have, 


indeed, found more satisfaction in all the 
other works of Apuleius than in this, notably 
the de deo Socratis, and the de Mundo ; this 
latter a translation from the pseudo-Aristo- 
telian περὶ Κόσμου, and offering a most 
tempting field to any forthcoming editor, 
who will present the Greek and Latin texts 


AND FLORIDA OF APULEIVS. 


side by side. But the Apologia (or de 
Magia, as it is more often called) shows us 
the man Apuleius as he really was, not only 
as philosopher, or writer of romance, but as 
orator defending himself against an allega- 
tion of heinous crimes, and giving us, in 
the process, many details of his life. 

It was natural that such an oratorical 
effort, so highly characteristic of the time, 
and country (Africa) in which it was de- 
livered, and with so many points in which 
it touches on modern sympathies, should 
have engaged the attention of scholars 
from the first. M. v. d. Vliet gives a list 
of them, p. viii; it includes the names of 
Casaubon, Salmasius, Gronov, Heinsius, 
Ruhnken. The emendations of Casaubon 
and Salmasius where cited by the new editor 
strike me as among the most felicitous 
which these great philologists have made ; 
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in our own century not a little has been 
done to clear up some of the perplexities 
which the affected style of Apuleius makes 
inevitable. Perhaps a more frequent re- 
ference to the admirable work of Koziol, 
der Styl des Apuleius, might have been looked 
for. As an introduction to the study of an 
author not too easy, and full of mannerisms 
which recur again and again, Koziol’s mono- 
graph may be pronounced unsurpassable. 

As basis of the text of the two treatises 
contained in this new volume, M. v. d. Vliet 
exhibits a thorough collation of two Florence 
MSS. 68, 2 (F), and 29, 2 (φ). F is the 
better of the two, but ¢ is very useful as 
suggesting corrections when F fails. The 
collation is evidently executed with great 
care, and as unfortunately neither the de 
Magia nor the Florida is included in the 
new Brussels MS. which Rohde first brought 
into prominence and on which Prof. P. 
Thomas bases his corrections of the philo- 
sophical works of Apuleius, M. v. d. 
Vliet’s edition will for a long time probably 
form the foundation of new remarks and 
criticisms ; and on a work like the de Magia, 
which the labours of Price, Bosscha (an 
admirable critic), Colvius, Hildebrand, Gold- 
bacher, and even Kriiger have still left 
with much that is unexplained, remarks 
and criticisms are not likely to be few. I 
cannot but hope that either in this country 
or America an Lnglish edition with a com- 
mentary like Gudeman’s on the Dialogus de 
oratoribus may be eventually possible. Why 
should America, which has done so much for 
Petronius (the name of Beck will occur to 
every Petronian scholar), shrink from the 
less arduous task of explaining and _illus- 
trating Apuleius ? 

M. v. d. Vliet’s edition marks, as com- 
pared with that of Kriiger, a return to the 
MS. tradition against the conjectures of 
modern criticism. In many cases, such is 
the goodness of the two MSS. on which he 
founds his text, there can be little doubt 
that he has wisely done so. Any one who 
chooses may form his own judgment on the 
point by examining the conspectus (given 
on p. iv) of variations from Kriiger’s text. 
They amount in the de Magia to 164, in the 
Florida to 54. Many, however, of these are 
of a minute kind, involving only the change 
of ἃ letter; and for this reason are of 
less importance. A careful consideration of 
a large number of them leads me to the 
conviction (1) that the number of such 
returns to F ¢ might be considerably in- 
creased (2) that it would still remain a 
question whether F ¢ were not wrong. 


I take a few instances: p. 38, 12 ibi etiam 
de falso inuidia deque epistulis mulieris pei- 
peram lectis...deque matrimonio meo. Hilde- 
brand in 1842 returned to de falso rejecting 
Casaubon’s de falsa, explaining fa/so as an 
adverb attached to inuidia like cotidie 
uentio, tum mutatio, etc. The new editor 
follows him. Yet it is nearly certain, on 
other grounds, that Casaubon’s emendation 
is right, and that fa/so is an early mis- 
writing of falsa. 36,7 sin wero...ewm isti 
proprie magum existimant, qui communione 
loquendi cum deis immortalibus ad omnia 
quae uelit incredibilia quadam ui canta- 
minum polleat, Casaubon emended ineredibiir, 
v. ἃ. Vliet returns to incredibilia (as both 
F ¢ agree to give) again following Hilde- 
brand. Yet it must be doubtful whether 
Casaubon was not right. For (1) guadam 
would more naturally be accompanied by an 
adj. like ineredibili, (2) ineredibilia takes 
from the force of omnia quae uelit, 43, 7 
Neptunus cum Salacia et Portuno et omni choro 
γιογο) 48] F, as reported by v. ἃ. Vliet, who 
prints Neret, against Nereidum of former 
editors and Kriiger, citing Met. iv. 31 
adsunt Nerei filiae chorum canentes; this, 
however, appears to me rather to support 
Nereidum. 45, 21 an quicquam stultius 
quam ex nominum propinquitate uim similem 
rerum coniectam’? I confess to a belief in 
the old correction coniectari (or possibly 
contecture). 

In other cases the new editor seems 
judicious in adhering to F, e.g. in restoring 
quippe qui throughout, see note on p. 29 ; in 
his explanation of μέ, p. 44, 5 ut si helleborum 
...emissem against Kriiger’s view of a lacuna 
preceding ut; in retaining alumni solent 
p. 26, 15, against Casaubon’s alumna sunt. 
Yet in this instance v. d. Vliet seems un- 
wise in adding sese; solent is followed by 
an accus.'elsewhere, as Hild. points out. 
Bosscha’s olent is quite uncalled for. 

Similarly, whilst very properly returning 
to F in writing p. 27, 24 quippe etiam ea si, 
in this order, not as Salmasius thought 
etiam et si ea, ν. ἃ. Vliet has hardly improved 
on F by adding et before si; 53, 1 philosophi 
qui illis non ad quaestum, sed ad suppetias 
usura est F, and v. d. Vliet retains qui ac- 
cordingly, altering usura to usurus. This 
is hardly satisfactory: it would be better to 
consider gui dative, and possibly (more I 
would not venture to say) one of the revived 
archaisms of the era of the Antonines. The 
matter is of more importance than one 
might at first sight be inclined to admit: 
for Apuleius tells us that he was held a pre- 
cisian in language and that if he committed 
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a solecism, his auditors would not allow it to 
pass unnoticed. The speech, notwithstand- 
ing this remark, bristles with deviations from 
the language not only of Cicero, but of 
Pliny and Tacitus; witness the constant 
position of enim at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, than which one might almost say 
σολοικότερον οὐδέν. 

Turning to v. d. Viliet’s work from a 
different side, his own conjectural restora- 
tions and his discrimination in selecting 
from those of his predecessors, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing, on the whole, 
favourably. He is as far removed from the 
unreasonable rabies emendandi which has 
marked some of his countrymen, as from 
the unscrupulous readiness of the latest 
German school to admit as possible Latin 
what will not construe. Very plausible is 
his suggestion that compurare, comprobare 
have been interchanged p. 155, 11, 158, 18 ; 
qua effecisti ut te amare debeant p. 159, 9 for 
qua effectius te amare debeant; color non 
(Hild.) for colorum (p. 161, 10); perfidus 
(Arlt) for pertwrus 169, 15, leno perfidus 
assonating with amator feruidus; 172, 20 
certa est ratio qua debeat philosophus ob 
decretam statuam gratias agere (Colvius) for 
c.e.r. quae debeat philosopho; 60, 19 quid 
didicerit (v. ἃ. V1.) for dicerit of F; 69, 21 
et for aut of F ; 18, 2 6 buxvo (Erasmus) for 
euoxo ; 86,1 iterwm for ceterwm (Riese) ; 81, 
8 wariis for wanis (Lipsius) ; δ 1. 16 desuetu- 
dine for assuetudine (Casaubon) ; Roma for 
Romam (Stewech) p. 89, 2; a conpecti fide 
for a conspecti fide (Hildebrand) p. 91, 20; 
uelut alto barathro calumnia se mergit for 
u.a.b, calumnias emergit 101, 16 (v. d. 
Vliet). 

In other cases v, d. Vliet hardly carries 
conviction. 49, 11 where F gives et ne 
perose animalium genita pergam which prob- 
ably represents ne operose a. genera peragam 
he prinis ne per omnes animalium genituras 
pergam, of which Casaubon contributes one 


part, Iahn the other: in the corrupt verses 
of Lucilius p. 50, 16 where F has mwres sunt 
aen' aspera ostrea plurima abidim Bihrens’ 
weak conjecture super for aspera is accepted ; 
51, 1 caradrumque apud ambracie finis of F 
is supposed to represent c.a. Ambraciat 
[ finis], and no notice is taken of Casaubon’s 
plausible Ambracienses (1 Ambraciensis) 
although it has found acceptance with 
Gentilis, Floridus, and Price. 54, 21 it is 
very doubtful whether ubi pisces per deucal- 
ionis diluuia vepperientur! of F is rightly 
emended w.p. post 1). d. [non] repperiantur. 
63, 13 molitur igitur (Rossbach’s conj. for 
molitus igiturx of ἘΝ is abrupt and not quite 
in thestyle of Apuleius: possibly molitus, 
[is] igitur ; 69, 11 albedo for dulcedo of F is 
very unlikely. 67, 5 nemo tibi blandiatur, 
Aemiliane: non <tibi> est in accusando 
uersutia, surely the inserted <¢ibi> is un- 
necessary : 76, 8 manuum tremorem, ructu 
spinam of F is hardly ructus popinam 
(Price); may it not be ructi spumamt 77, 
4 gquamquam sunt solita audacia et importuna 
impudentia, Iahn’s insolita is open to the 
objection that it introduces a third in. I 
suggest stolida. 43, 4 Mercurius carminum 
inuentor for c. uector of F (Stewech) seems 
problematical ; I offer ποίου. 

But the really crucial difficulties in these 
two works of Apuleius are so puzzling as on 
the one hand to make v. d. Vliet’s new 
edition a most interesting book to study, on 
the other to tempt new critics to fresh 
possibilities. It is cheering to reflect that 
our editor has yet before him a remaining 
volume to complete his work ; and I cannot 
but hope that for the philosophical writings 
of the African sage, or as we may almost 
style him, mage, the Brussels MS. of which 
Prof. P. Thomas has given some specimens 
of indubitable value, may be found a not 
unimportant reinforcement. 

Rogtyson EL ts. 


1 T suggest whi wix reperientur pisces super D. d. 


JORRESPON DENCE. 
FRENCH FOR GREEK IN CICERO’S LETTERS. 


Mr. Warpe Fow er (to whom I would 
here express my thanks for his kind words 
about our edition) in his notice of Mr. 
Shuckburgh’s Translation of Cicero’s Letters 
in the last Classical Review, classes Prof. 
Purser and myself with Mr. Jeans as advo- 


cating the thorough-going adoption of 
French expressions wherever Cicero uses 
Greek. This is the view of Mr. Jeans. 
To show that it is not ours allow me to quote 
from our Preface to Vol. V. 

‘In one point (not of much importance) 
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we think our aim has been slightly 1niscon- 
ceived. When we observed in the Intro- 
duction to the first volume that Cicero often 
uses a Greek word where with us a French 
term has become almost naturalised, we 
wished merely to point to a curious coin- 
cidence. We added that Greek expressions 
in the Letters often correspond rather to 
our slang; and that sometimes Cicero 
borrows an expression from the Greek where 
we have recourse, not to Greek nor to any 
vernacular argot, but to some familiar Latin 
phrase or tag. Some recent translators, 
especially Rev. G. E. Jeans, whose transla- 
tion is in most respects a model of vigour 
and grace, have shown a flattering apprecia- 
tion of our little remark by always rendering 
Greek into French. Indeed, we have been 
accused of negligence in not always finding 
French parallels ourselves. This, we 
submit, is asking us to do something 
which we never undertook, and which, 
with all our respect for Mr. Jeans’ conspic- 
uous tastefulness, we think would be both 
useless and misleading, if carried out. 


When a foreign expression, be it French 
German or Italian, has won its way into 
our tongue so securely that we invariably 
use it in default of an exact English 
equivalent, then, and then only, should it be 
admitted into a translation of the Letters. 
To translate ὁδοῦ πάρεργον en passant, 
καχέκτης mauvais sujet, σφάλμα a faux pas, 
ἐπίτευγμα & COUp, ἀπότευγμα ἃ coup manqué 
or a fiasco, μείλιγμα a douceur, is perhaps 
felicitous and is at all events natural. But 
to represent Greek by French expressions 
which have in no sense won their way into 
our language, seems to us to misrepresent 
the character of the Letters. Who would 
think of writing in an English letter 
infaisable, sel attique, Vapothéose d’un con- 
sulat, ami de la patrie, pitié de soi-méme? 
Such employment of unfamiliar and colourless 
French expressions might even suggest to 
English readers a pedantry, a want of 
taste, or a limitation of vocabulary, from 
which Cicero certainly did not suffer.’ 
R. Y. ΤΎΒΒΕΙΝ,. 


THE ENGLISH PROSPECTUS OF THE THESAURUS LINGUAE LATINAE. 


It is probable that all the readers of the 
Classical Review have received, from one 
source or another, the scandalous piece of 
‘ English as she is spoke’ that has just issued 
ex aedibus B. G. Teubneri. The German 
Prospectus, or at least the greater part of 
it, was presumably written by the Com- 
mittee in charge of the production of the 
Thesaurus. It is inconceivable that any of 
its members, the leading scholars of five 
German Universities, Berlin, Οὐ ρθη, 
Leipzig, Munich, and Vienna, had a hand in 
the Translation that is before us. It is sad 
that they were careless enough to delegate 
such important work to an incompetent 
subordinate. There is scarcely a para- 
graph that is good English. ‘In innumer- 
able questions the μέτρον of judgment will 
here be found and ultimately firm know- 
ledge will and must take the place of sub- 
jective liking and straying phantasy.’ 
‘Certain conjectures were indicated as such 
with specification as to their tradition, 


bannishing doubtful out of the text one 
preferred to make use of the tradition indi- 
cated as corrupt—all this to provide an 
irrefutable foundation for reliable quota- 
tions.’ 

A want of feeling for style in one foreign 
language promises badly enough for success 
in interpreting another. But how are we 
to feel any confidence at all in a Dictionary 
whose six-paged Prospectus contains eighteen 
serious misprints, not counting questions of 
punctuation? One of these misprints is 
unpardonable. ‘Next follows marked as 
audacter the Statius quotation where animo- 
sus frigus marks the thrill of ambitious 
pride namely of a horse.’ Audacter indeed ! 

The French Translation that reaches us 
through H. Welter of Paris seems to be 
more successful than the English in avoid- 
ing misprints. In style it is no better; a 
French colleague of mine maintains that it 
is worse. Royatp M. Burrows. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE ARGIVE HERAEUM AND 
BACCHYLIDES ΧΙ. 43-84.) 


THE passage in Bacchylides xi. 43-84, is of 
the greatest importance in its bearing upon 
the earliest history of the Argive plain as 
this is now presented to us in its entirety 
by the American excavations of the Argive 
Heraeum over which I presided. 

[0 has now become evident from the 
results of these excavations, and the study 
of the topography and literary traditions in 
the light of these, that the Heraeum was 
not built for Mycenae, still less for the 
city of Argos, both of which its construction 
antedates and from which it is isolated in 
its locality ; but holds a more immediate 
relation to the earlier cities Tiryns and 
Midea. 

But the presumption was a strong one 
that the Heraeum itself was once the civic 
(as well as the religious) centre of Argos the 
country (it is in this latter sense that the 
term Argos is used in Homer) from the Pho- 
ronean city-foundation down to the times at 
least of Proetus and Acrisius: because (1) it 
is unusual that the great local sanctuary 
should be removed miles away from the 
later successive political centres (the later 
cities of Tiryns, Mycenae, Argos) ; unless 
it was associated as the édos, by some sacred 
natural object or process or event, with the 
worship of the divinity, or was made per- 
manently sacred by the presence in sepulture 
of the important local hero,—neither of 
which conditions exist in the case of the 
Heraeum. 

As in the foundation of a city (this we 
learn from Od. vi. 10 and from the establish- 
ment of colonies in historical times) the 
building of the temple was one of the first 
acts, so the temple of Hera would have 
formed the natural centre to the early city, 
and no doubt this was the earliest temple of 
Ἥρα Πελασγίς (Apollon. Rh. I, 14. Dionys. 
Per. 534). When, however, this ‘city’ 
containing the Heraeum lost its civic and 
political importance and was no longer 
a political centre for the Argive district, 
its sanctuary remained as the chief religious 
centre during the periods in which Tiryns, 


' Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 
Oct. 18, 1900. 

2 See American Journal of Archaeology, 1900, pp. 
10 seg., and the forthcoming official publication of 
the American Excavations at the Argive Heraeum. 


Mycenae and the city of Argos successively 
became the civic centres of the district.* 

(2) The wopographical position of the 
Heraeum, the τέμενος consisting of a rocky 
‘ Acropolis,’ one of the foot-hills of Mount 
Euboea, protected on either side by two 
stream-gullies between which it lies, is one 
of greatest natural strength; while this 
tongue of hil! juts forward on the northern 
extremity of the plain, commanding that 
most important portion of the plain divided 
by the Inachus—the Heraeum Acropolis, 
commanding this district towards the sea. 

(3) The extant remains of small house 
walls discovered by us below the Cyclopean 
supporting wall of the early (burnt) Her- 
aeum, together with the traces of similar 
earliest peribolus walls are built of smaller 
stones placed one upon another without 
mortar and are of an earlier date than the 
Cyclopean supporting wall, z.e., the walls of 
Tiryns and ὦ fortiori of Mycenae. They 
correspond to the walls of the lowest layers 
of Hissarlik. They thus point to an in- 
habited and rudely fortified Acropolis ante- 
dating the Proetean Tiryns and the Perseid 
Mycenae. 

(4) The rich finds of earliest terracottas 
and vases from this site clearly point toa 
long period of civilised life there, in which 
various successive and continuous phases of 
development are distinguishable—all ante- 
dating the Mycenaean period. 

Now this conflux of evidence and the 
conclusion to which it leads, namely, that 
the Heraeum itself was the earliest civic as 
well as religious centre for the Argive 
plain, is strongly confirmed by the passage 
in Bacchylides xi 43-84. 

As an illustration of the beneficent kind- 
liness of Artemis extolled in the poem this 
passage relates the story of the healing of 
the daughters of Proetus from madness by 
the goddess. The story of this madness 
and its cause is seized by the poet to insert 
as a parenthesis the story of the founda- 
tion and fortification of Tiryns, which, by 
the help of the very crime of the daughters 
of Proetus, is brought into strong contrast 
with the older city of Argos, the political 
and religious centre of previous Argive 
rulers—namely the Heraeum. 

3 When—as appears to have been markedly the 
case at Kndssos in the ‘Mycenaean period’—the 
‘palace’ was the centre of the city or citadel, the 
altar or shrine still formed the centre of greatest 
importance in the ‘ palace.’ 
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The importance which the contrast be- 
tween the older and newer city plays in this 
story is at once clearly emphasised by the 
version given of the crime of Proetus’s 
daughters which led to their infliction with 
madness. With this they are struck by 
Hera as a punishment for their sacrilege 
(ll. 43-46). This sacrilege consisted in 
their disparagement of the wealth they 
find in the precinct of Hera (whither they 
have gone) as contrasted with what they 
have in the city of their father (whence 
they came). 


Ν 
παρθενίᾳ γὰρ ἔτι 
ψυχᾷ κίον ἐς τέμενος 
, 
πορφυροζώνοιο θεᾶς ; 
, 
φάσκον δὲ πολὺ σφέτερον 
πλούτῳ προφέρειν πατέρα EavOas παρέδρου 
σεμνοῦ Διὸς εὐρυβώα. 


Thus were they punished and driven out 
of the ‘city of Tiryns and her heaven-built 
streets.’ 

Other versions of the crime of the 
maidens are, (1) that they did not accept 
the mysteries and rites of Dionysos, or 
(2) that they scoffed at the image (ξόανον) 
of Hera (Hesiod and Acusilaos ap. Apollo- 
dorus Bid/. ii. 2, 2, 2). The version here 
given by Bacchylides is perhaps (as was 
suggested to me by Dr. Postgate) further 
borne out by Propertius (ii. 28, 11) 


An contempta tibi Iunonis templa Pelasgae ἵἿ 


That it is not the mere contempt of the 
image, is clearly expressed in Bacchylides, 
and that the general term of ‘wealth’ 
which forms the substance of the compari- 
son, is fixed to the city, probably the walls 
and fortitications of the two cities, is indi- 
cated by the general construction and drift 
of the following story as well as by details 
of expression. 

For from 1. 58 on the story of the strife 
between Proetus and Acrisius is told, but 
manifestly with a view to explaining the 
building of the fortified Tiryns, with its 
splendid walls made by the Cyclopes— 
which again is the epic and dramatic justifi- 
cation of the introduction of the story, as 
leading to the sacrilege punished by Hera 
and atoned for by Artemis. 

The dissension between the Argive rulers 
is introduced by the statement that Tiryns 
had been founded ten years before, they 
having left ‘holy Argos,’! the older political 


11 do not think that the attribute θεοφιλές would 
be the usual term applied to the city unless it con- 
tained the sanctuary. 


centre, the citadel containing the temple ; 
and this would be the Heraeum (ll. 59-64). 
And in the following lines telling the story 
of the dissension, the chief accent is laid 
upon the building of the Tirynthian walls 
of fortification. The new city is contrasted 
with the old city of Argos which is the 
‘holy’ city and not the district ; for when 
the district is meant here, the term Argos 
is not used, but γῆς as in 1. 69. On the 
other hand the attributes applied to Argos 
are the same as those used with Tiryns 
(except 1. 80, where the familiar term ἱππό- 
Borov is used) ; while Τιρύνθιον ἄστυ λιποῦσα, 
corresponds again to θεοφιλὲς λιπόντες “Apyos, 
again repeated in ]. 81. 

This older city disparagingly compared 
with the Proetean Tiryns had merely the 
rude walls of small stones of houses and 
peribolus which we found in our excavations, 
to which in Proetean times the Cyclopean 
supporting wall was added. 

CuarLes WALDSTEIN. 


FRAGMENT OF A DATED PANA- 
THENAIC AMPHORA. 


The fragment of a Panathenaic amphora 
shown in the accompanying figure in two- 
thirds of its actual size is in my possession. 
It evidently belongs at the extreme right of 
the obverse panel, the narrow black line 
being a border of common occurrence (¢.g., 
Monumenti dell Instituto, I., Pl. xxi.) and 
the broader stripe of black being a part of 
the black coating which extended over most 
of the surface of the vase.! To the left of 


1 This description applies also, beyond all question, 
to one of the two fragments bearing the name of 
Themistocles and dating from 347 B.c. (Annali dell’ 
Instituto, 1877, p. 310; Bulletin de correspondance 
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the border are the letters—rody—of an 
archon’s name, arranged κιονηδόν. The only 
archon’s name into which they will fit is 
Aristodemus. He was in office in the year 
352-1 B.c. 

The interest of the fragment lies in the 
proof which it affords that the κιονηδόν 
arrangement of the inscriptions on Pana- 
thenaic amphorae was not first introduced in 
347 B.c. and did not at once supersede the 
older arrangement, as some have supposed.? 
Inasmuch as of the two fragments with the 
name of Themistocles, dating from 347 B.c., 
one has the letters placed in the older way, 
with their bases towards the column, while 
the other has them arranged κιονηδόν, it 
appears that the older and newer methods 
were in concurrent use for a number of 
years.® This is just what we ought to have 
assumed as probable, without special evi- 
dence. If the Panathenaic amphorae were 
all made in a single factory, such a change 
might indeed be made abruptly ; but hardly 
otherwise, except on the unlikely hypothesis 
that the change was ordered by legislative 
authority or by the purchasing official. 
Changes of fashion in all departments of 
human life take time for their completion. 

Again, it has looked as if the archon’s 
name was not placed to the right of the 
right-hand column before 336 B.c.4 But 
both on the new fragment of 352 and the 
two previously known, but misunderstood, 
fragments of 347 the archon’s names have 
this position. So far as the evidence before 
us goes, the position on the inside or the 
outside of the right-hand column may always 
have been a matter of indifference. 

F. Β. TaRBELL. 


Journal international @archéologie numismatique 
(Athens). Vol. III. Part I. 1900. 

E. Ὁ. J. Dutilh. ‘ Histoire des collections numis- 
matiques du Musée Gréco-Romain d’Alexandrie.’ 
The coins are chiefly of the Ptolemies, of Alexandria, 


hellénique, I. Pl. X. 1, and p. 215), where De Witte 
and Martha saw in the narrow border line the edge 
of Athena’s robe! Nor does it seem possible to 
explain otherwise the second fragment of the year, 
published together with the first, although the border 
seems here to consist of two lines, and these un- 
usually broad. 

2 See T. W. Heermance, in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, xi, p. 332. This article gives a 
convenient summary of the epigraphical facts per- 
taining to the fifteen dated Panathenaic amphorae 
or fragments of amphorae hitherto published. 

8 Hauser hes in fact implied this view (Neu- 
attischen Reliefs, p. 160), though on less decisive 
grounds then are now before us. 

+ See Heermance, op, cit., p. 333, 


and the Nomes.—J. Svoronos. SKYPOS. No 


coins have hitherto been ascribed to this island by 
trustworthy numismatists. A description is given of 
various bronze coins found in Skyros ; one, of Roman 
times, is inscribed YPI. Asilver coin (fifth 
cent.), also found in Skyros, is attributed by Svoronos 
to the island though it is uninscribed. It has the 
type of a fig-leaf, and judging from the illustration 
given one might be inclined to suspect its genuineness. 
Svoronos, however, who has seen the coin, appears to 
have had no such suspicion.—Svoronos. Νομίσματα 
τῶν ἐν Δήλῳ ᾿Αθηναίων κληρυύχων εὑρεθέντα ἐν Δήλῳ 
καὶ Muxévy.—P. Kastriotes. Εἰσιτήριον τοῦ ἀρχαίου 
θεάτρου τῆς Μεγαλοπόλεως. A circular clay ticket 
found near the theatre at Megalopolis, inscribed on 


obv. APEAAIXOE POAEMAPXIAA on 
rev. AYKAIA TPITOY.—Svoronos. Κοίρανος ὁ 


Πάριος καὶ τὸ Κοιρανεῖον. Koiranos the Parian 
rescued a dolphin from some fisherman, and was 
afterwards, when shipwrecked in the Aegean, himself 
saved by the same dolphin and brought to Syros. 
When he died, many dolphins appeared as a mark of 
respect at his funeral. Svoronos thinks that this 
story may explain the type of a male dolphin-rider 
that occurs on archaic silver coins attributed by Head 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Caria, p. lix) to Iasos in Caria, 
where a similar dolphin-story was current. Svoronos 
would attribute the coin to Svros. The weight and 
fabric would certainly be suitable to an island of the 
Aegean, but it is perhaps a difficulty that the type 
of the undoubted coins of Syros is a goat.—Svoronos. 
Τὰ χρυσᾶ νομίσματα τῶν Λαγιδῶν τοῦ τύπου ᾿Αρσινόης 
τῆς biAadéApov.—Jan Six. “ Biographie de M. J. P. 
Six, 1824-1899.’ (With list of his works and 
portrait. ) 

Vol, IIT. Part 11. 1900. 

J. Rouvier. ‘Numismatique des villes de la Phé- 
nicie.’ This is the first instalment of an elaborate 
catalogue of Phoenician coins, which will be followed 
by a general Introduction. The present part deals 
with the coinage of Aradu3.—J. N. Svoronos, Νέα 
προσκτήματα τοῦ Ἔθν. Νομισμ. Moveelov. A descrip- 
tion of 127 coins of Athens acquired by the National 
Museum of Greece.—A. Mahler. ‘Concerning -an 
Euboian tetradrachme.’ Points out the resemblance 
between the femile head in Imhoof-Blumer, Griech. 
Miinzen, Pl. I. 20, and the head called ‘ Apollo’ in 
the Louvre, a work in the style of Polycleitus.— 
Svoronos. Τὰ πήλινα εἰσιτήρια τοῦ θεάτρου τῆς Mav- 
τινείας. 


Revue numismatique. Part I. 1900, 

A. Dieudonné. ‘Monnaies greeques recemment 
aequises par le Cabinet des Médailles.”. Among these 
are :—Amisus. An unpublished coin of Sept. Severus 
representing the river BEPMQAQN. Pontus. 
A drachm of Mithradates II. resembling his tetra- 
drachm, which, hitherto, was the only denomination 
known. Bosporus. A stater dated ἃ... 78, the first 
year of the reign of Rhescuporis II. ; obv. head of 
Vespasian, rev. head of Titus.—J. Rouvier. ‘Le 
monnayage Alexandrin d’Arados,’ continued. — R. 
Mowat. ‘Notes d’onomastique romaine: Valérien ; 
Régalien.’—Th. Reinach. ‘Pontica.’ The numis- 
matic evidence suggests that the wife of Mithradates 
II., King of Pontus, was named Laodice. Taulara 
(or Talaura), of which place there are coins of the 
time of Mithradates Eupator, is probably to be iden- 
tified with the modern Zaourla and with the Καινὸν 


wplov of Strabo xii. 3, 31. 
Wroru. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxi, 1. 
Whole No. 81, 1900. 

Indo-Jranian Studies, L. H. Gray. The Two 
Recensions of Plautus, A and P4, W. M. Lindsay. 
Chronological Studies in the Greek Tragic and Coimic 
Poets, E. Capps. The Wenzelbibel, Cod. Pal. Vindob. 
2759-2764, W. Kurrelmeyer. Notes on the Newly 
Discovered Elegy of Poseidippus, R. Ellis. Catulliana, 
£. M. Thompscn! 

REVIEWs AND Book Noricgs. Bennett's Critique 
of Some Recent Subjunctive theories (H. C. Elmer). 
Allen’s The Treatment of Nature in the Poetry of the 
Roman Republic (ας Laing). 

Vol. xxi, 2. Whole No. 82. 

Horace, Serm. 1. 4: A Protest and a Programme, 
G. L. Hendrickson. Tennyson and Homer, W. P. 
Mustard. Prohibitives in Silver Latin, W. K. 
Clement. Notes on Servius, R. B. Steele. Ztymo- 
logical Miscellany. F. A. Wood. Some Luerctian 
Emendations, W. A. Merrill. The Source of the So- 
called Achacan-Doric κοινή, C. D. Buck. 

Review. Patin’s Parmenides im Kampfe gegen 
Heraklit (P. Shorey). 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 28. Part 3. 1900. 

De Ezxechiele poeta Judaeo, K. Kuiper. The 269 
vv. of the fragments of Ezechiel from Alexander 
Polyhistor contained in Eusebius (Praep, Evang. ix) 
edited with critical notes, followed by general 
remarks, Varroniana, C. M. Francken. Varro’s 
peculiarities of diction traced to his archaism and use 
of rustic words. De variis lectionibus a Rutherfordio 
¢ scholiis Aristophaneis erwtis (continued), J. van 
Ijzeren.  Observationes Miscellaneae ad Plutarchi 
Moralia (continued), S. A. Naber. ANHAIMNO(T)3, 
H. v. H. Finds the Ionic form ἀνηλίποδες corre- 
sponding to the Doric ἀνάλιπος (Theocr. IV, 56) ina 
late inscr. of Prusa ed. Koerte. 

Part 4. De scytala Laconica, J. H. Leopold. 
From an examination of the authorities it is main- 
tained that the scytale was used to convey formal 
and peremptory, not secret, orders, and that these 
orders were written on the scytale itself not on a 
strip of leather. In Alexandrian times, when the 
real use was forgotten, a new explanation was given 
which has held the ground. Ad. Aristoph. Av. 
1247, J. v. L. Proposes καὶ ἀμφικίονας δόμους 
comparing Soph. Ant. 285. Ad Aesehyli Eumenides, 
H. van Herwerden. Various notes and emendations. 
Praesensio vert. C. M. F. A quotation from Varro 
(R. R. I. 12, 2) anticipating the microbe theory of 
diseases. 4d titulos quosdam Rhodios nuper repertos. 
H. van Gelder. Ad Geoponica, H. van Herwerden. 
Critical notes with reference to Beckh’s edition. 
Varroniana, C. M. Francken. Continued from the 
last no. Ad Xenoph. de Venat. viii. 1, J. v. L. 
Suggests ὅταν μὲν ἐπιν ἐφ ἢ for ὅταν μὲν ἐπινίφῃ. 
Observatiunculae de iure Romano, J. C. Naber. 
Quomodo fiat litis contestatio.’ Ad Aristoph. Acharn. 
927, J. v. L. Reads δός μοι φορυτόν, tv’ αὐτὸν 
ἐνδήσω σφύδρα. 


Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
55, Part 2. 1900. 

Griechische Titel im Ptolemacerreich, Max L. 
Strack. (1) The Ptolemies and Antigonids followed 
the example of Alexander in the assumption of the 
divine title. Philadelphus extended it to his dead 
wife and sister Arsinoe who was worshipped as 
σύνναος θεὰ in all temples, and so gifts to the temples 


flowed into the royal treasury. (2) The titles of sub- 
jects, συγγενεῖς, πρῶτοι φίλοι, φίλοι, ἀρχισωματο- 
φύλακες, διάδοχοι, which we find in the papyri and 
inscriptions, have nothing to do with olfices. ΟἹ 
later origin are the ὁμότιμοι τοῖς συγγενέσιν. Epi- 
phanes introduced the titles about 190 B.c., but the 
pattern had been set by the old Egyptian and Persian 
Kings. Polybius (v, 50, 9) mentions the φίλοι under 
Antiochus III. and the πρῶτοι φίλοι are found at the 
courts of Pontus and Parthia. (3) The possessors 
rose from one grade ‘o another, but the titles were 
not hereditary. A table is given containing many 
examples. Die Widmungselegie der letzten Buches 
des Propertius, A. Dieterich. Points out how well 
this elegy serves as an introduction to this book 
which is made up of antiquarian and erotic elegies. 
Also how symmetrically these two kinds of elegies 
are distributed throughout the hook. Zum zweiten 
Mimiamb des Herodas, O. lense. Maintains against 
Herzog in his recent Koische Forschungen und Funde 
that the discourse of Battaros is not a travesty of 
Hypereides but a comic contrast to the tone of Attic 
oratory in general, Neue Fluchtafeln. 11. R. 
Wiinsch. Lin Prolog des Diphilos und cine Komidic 
des Plautus, F. Skutsch. Leo, with many others, 
thinks that the close of the Casina cannot have been 
the same as that of the Κληρούμενοι of Diphilos. 8. 
gives reasons for not agreeing with this opinion. 
Beiliufige Bemerkungen, H. Usener. (1) Various 
instances of darkness over the sun at the deaths of 
celebrated people. (2) Sappho’s fragment ‘ Farewell 
to maidenhood ’ is paralleled by songs among Slavonic 
peoples. (3) The ode of Melinno on Rome in 
Stobaeus dated between Horace and Statius on 
metrical grounds. (4) Inscriptions show the decline 
of the worship of the old gods of Greece in Arcadia 
in the first cent. B.c. (5) The belief in the inter- 
cession of saints compared with the belief in the 
intercession of Castor and Pollux. (6) Influence of 
the Stoic doctrine of the unity of the father and son 
(Zeus—Apollo) in furthering the Monarchian heresy. 

(7) In Eur. Andr. 848 read ἐκ πέτρας. (8) Interpre- 

tation of the inser. ona wellat Athens be κύε ὑπερχύε. 

(9) The use of enim=‘therefore’ in Umbrian. 

Petorritum ‘a four wheeled carriage ’ is an Umbrian, 

not a Gallic word. Zu den Fragmenten des Euri- 

pides, K. Busche. Various conjectures. 

MIscELLEN. Zu Alkaios, Ἐς Solmsen. De Stobaez 
loco, H. Usener. Nachtrdge zu Plautus, C. F. W. 

Miiller. Zu dem Phoenix des Lactantius, A. Riese. 

Brutes, A. v. Domaszewski. Die Inschriften des 

Constantius Gallus, O. Seeck. 

Part 8, Aus Julian von Halikarnass, H. Usener. 
Extracts from J.’s Greek commentary on Job from 
MS. 454 of the National Library in Paris, with 
quotations from the elegiacs of Anubion an astron- 
omer to whom Julian possibly refers. Die neuen 
Fragmente griechischer Epoden, F. Blass. On the 
fragments published by Reitzenstein in the Monats- 
bericht der Berliner Akademie 1899, and by him 
attributed to Archilochus, but they are probably not 
by Archilochus. Zur Topographie von Alexandria 
und Pseudo-Kallisthenes I. 31-33, A. Ausfeld. The 
description of the town furnishes data which point 
to the composition of the romance in the first half of 
the second century B.c. Such data are the canals, 
the heroon of Proteus, the temple of Agathodaimon, 
the districts A to E. Studien zu Ciceros Briefen an 
Atticus, O. E. Schmidt. A criticism of C. F. W. 
Miiller’s edition, finding fault with his constitution 
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of the text. Das Alter der griechischen Sternbilder, 
E. Bethe. The types were ready to the hands of 
Aratus and Eratosthenes. The names of the groups 
of stars are very ancient and are such that the single 
stars are designated as single beings, such as doves, 
swine, oxen etc. In the eighth century B.c. the 
mythological names superseded the agricultural, 
beginning with Orion and Perseus. Zur Hand- 
schriftenkunde und Geschichte der Philologie, R. 
Foerster vi. MSS. of the library of the Pole John 
Zamoyski. On Simon Simonides and the Meta- 
physic of Herennius, with a collation of an Ovid MS. 
Zur Geschichte des Epaminondas, H. Swoboda. On 
the trial of Ep. after the first Peloponnesian 
campaign in 369 B.C. 

MIScELLEN. Homer Ilias Z 168, H 175, J. H. 
Holwerda, jr. Re-ers to Greek hieroglyphic writing 
such as Evans has found on seal-stones. Der Kata- 
log der Dramen des Aischylos, W. Bannier. De 
Thucydidis vii. 75, H. Usener. For οὐκ ἄνευ ὀλίγων 
ἐπιθειασμῶν considers as certain the emendation of 
Stahl οὐκ ἄνευ ὀλολυγῶν the word ἐπιθειασμῶν being 
aglosson ὀλολυγῶν. Ad Ciceronis pro Ligario ii. 5, 
F. Becher. For hic aequo animo reads sic aequo 
animo. Lectiones astronomicac, P. de Winterfeld. 
On the text of Germanicus. τοσοῦτος in Eur. Ion. 
874, L. Radermacher. Altlateinisch havelod? R. 
Thurneysen. On the old ‘boustrophedon’ inser. 
The form havelod is a false reading. Noch einmal 
die Etymologie von augur, <A. Zimmermann. 
Wandel von | zw i im Italischen, A. Zimmermann. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie, 
1900. 

27 June. F. Weber, Platonische Notizen iber 
Orpheus (G. Schneider), favourable. Κι. Schiitz, Die 
Schlacht bei Canndé (H. Stiirenburg), unfavourable. 
R. Ehwald, LZvegetischer Kommentar zur XIV. 
Heroide Ovids (J. Tolkiehn). ‘The whole work much 
desired.’ G. Kortge, /n Suetonii de viris illustribus 
libros inquisitionum capita tria (O. Froehde). ‘A 
careful dissertation.’ 

4 July. J. Schultz, Zur Ilias-Kritik (H. 
Draheim), unfavourable. A. Oecri, De Herodoti 
Sonte Delphico (K. Stiitzle), favourable. Livi ab u.c. 
libri. W. Weissenborn’s ed. neu bearb. von H. J. 
Miiller. vi. 2 (B. 28-30). 4. A. (E. Wolff), very 
favourable. C. Pascal, L’incendio di Roma e i primi 
cristiani. 

11 July. Sophokies erkl. von G. Wolff. I. Aias, 
5. A, von L. Bellermann (H. G.), favourable. W. 
Haag, Ausonius und seine Mosella (E. Ottmann). 
‘The ground here prepared for a deeper study.’ (Ὁ, 
Schuchhardt, Rémisch-germanische Forschung in 
Nordwestdeutschiand, favourable. 

18 July. A. de Bamberg, Quaestiones criticae in 
Platonis quae fertur Apologiam (G. Schneider). 
‘The work of an esteemed scholar.’ Cicero, Awsye- 
wihlte Briefe, von K. Schirmer (F. Aly), unfavour- 
able. R. Hildebrandt, Beitrage zur Erkldérung des 
Gedichts etna (R. Helm), ‘Rich in suggestions 
which will further the study of the poem.’ W. 
Greif, Neue Untersuchungen zur Diktys- und Dares- 
Frage. I. Dictys Cretensis bei den Byzantinern (G. 
Wartenberg), favourable. 

25 July. Brunn-Bruckmann’s Denkmédler griechi- 
scher und rémischer Skulptur, fortgefiihrt von P. 
Arndt (W. Amelung). ‘Has not its like in the 
world.’ A. Franke, De Pallada epigrammatographo 
(H. Stadtmiiller), very favourable. <A. Cartault, 
Etudes sur les satires d’Horace (O. Weissenfels). 
‘The diligence deserves recognition, but good sense 
is wanting,’ TJaciti Historiarum libri qui supersunt, 
von C. Heraeus. 2. B. Buch III-V. 4. A, von 


W. Heraeus (E. Wolff), very favourable. C. ἃ. 
Osgood, The Classical Mythology of Milton’s English 
Poems (G. D.), unfavourable. 

8 Aug. Sophocle, Antigone, traduction en vers par 
P. Martinon (—s). ‘Polished and clear.’ <A. Pint- 
schovius, Xenophon de vectigalibus V. 9 und die 
Oberlicferung vom Anfang des phokischen Krieges bet 
Diodor (A. Hick), very favourable. C. Thulin, De 
coniunctivo Plantino, J. IT. (O. Plasberg), favourable. 
O. Rottmanner, Catholica (G. Pfeilschifter), on the 
use of the word in the Fathers where it=ecclesia 
catholica. 

15 Aug. H. Winckler, Die politische Entwickelung 
Babyloniens und Assyriens (V. PraSek), favourable. 
A. Dyroff, Demokritstudien (A. Doring). ‘Shows 
learning that is more external than internal.’ W. 
Christ, Philologische Studien zu Clemens Alexandrinus 
(J. Draeseke), very favourable. M. Manitius, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Ovidius und anderer 
rémischer Schriftsteller im Mittelalter (M. Maas), 
favourable, 

29 Aug. Aschylos, Die Perser. Verdeutscht von 
H. Kochly. 2. A. (H. Draheim), favourable. L. 
Herbst, Zu Thukydides. Erkliirungen und Wieder- 
herstellung, mitget. von F. Miller. III. (S. 
Widmann), favourable. O. E, Schmidt, Arpinwm 
(O. Weissenfels). ‘A solid piece of learning.’ 
Apulei apologia et florida, rec. J. van der Vliet 
(R. Helm), favourable on the whole. 

5 Sep. Antike Denkmiiler, von C. Miiller und F. 
Wieseler. 4. A. von K. Wernicke. II. 2 (H. L. 
Urlichs), very favourable. J. Neumann, Die Grund- 
herrschaft der rimischen Republik (B. Kibler). 
‘Will arouse general attention.’ J. Hépken, Die 
Fahrt des Phaethon (J. Tolkiehn), favourable. 
Poetae Latini medii aevi, 1V. 1. ed. P. de Winterfeld 
(M. Manitius), very favourable. A. Heisenberg, 
Studien zu Georgios Akropolites (F. Hirsch), favour- 
able. 

12'Sep. C. Robert, Der miide Silen (H. L. 
Urlichs), favourable. A. Bouché-Leclerg, Lecons 
histoire grecque (F. Cauer), favourable. C. Riiger, 
Oratio de corona navali num a Demosthene seripta 
sit, inquiritur (Εἰ, Rosenberg). ‘Contains nothing 
new.’ C. Pascal, Studi sugli scrittori latini. Ennio 
—Plauto — Cicerone — Livio — Orazio — Tibullo (J. 
Tolkiehn). A. Gercke, Studia Annaeana (W. 
Gemoll). ‘Thorough and comprehensive.’ W. 
Weinberger, Prograinm eines Wegweisers durch die 
Sammlungen griechischer wnd lateinischer Hand- 
schriften and Studien zu spatgriechischen Epikern 
(A. Zimmermann). ‘The former is an essential help 
to philologists and grammarians, the latter contains 
noteworthy contributions.’ ΗΕ, Koldewey, Die 
Hettetische Inschrift, gefunden in der Kénigsburg zu 
Babylon am 22. August 1899 (J. V. PréSek), favour- 
able. G. Pfeilschifter, Die authentische Ausgabe der 
Evangelien-Homilien Gregors d. Gr. (J. Draeseke). 
‘ Deserves our thanks.’ 

19 Sept. W. Weber, De Lysiae quaefertur contra 
Andocidem oratione (E. Rosenberg), favourable. A. 
Uppgren, De verborum peculiaribus et propriis num- 
eris, 11. (H. Draheim), favourable. F. Gnecchi, 2. 
Aufl. Monete Romane. ‘Very much improved.’ 

26 Sept. Musici scriptures graeci, rec. C. Janus. 
Supplementum (H. G.), favourable. Plautus, The 
Captivi, ed. E. Barber. ‘A very practical school 
edition.’ A. Baumgartner, Geschichte der Weltlit- 
teratur. III. Die griechische und lateinische Littera- 
tur des klassischen Altertwms, very favourable. A. 
Heisenberg, Studien zu Georgios Akropolites (J. Driis- 
eke). ‘Athank-worthy continuation of his studies of 
1894.’ 

8 Oct. R.C. Kukula, Tatians sogenannte Apologie 
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(J. Driiseke). ‘An excellent work.’ M. Voigt, 
Rémische Rechtsgeschichte. 11. (E. Grupe). From 
Augustus to the division of the empire (305 A.D.). 
‘A comprehensive and yet concise work.’ J. Mar- 
cuse, Hydrotherapie im Altertum. Mit einem 
Vorwort von W. Winternitz (R. Fuchs), favourable. 

10 Oct. O. Schmidt, Lukians Satiren gegen den 
Glauben seiner Zeit (P. Schulze). ‘ Full of enthusiasm 
and devotion to his interesting subject.’ <Aristeae 
ad Philocratem epistula, L. Mendelssohn schedis usus 
ed. P. Wendland (J. Driseke), very favourable. 
H. Breidenbach, Zwei Abhandlungen iiber die tiron- 
ischen Noten (R. Fuchs), favourable. P. Oltramare, 
Les épigrammes de Martial (B. Kiibler). ‘ Gives an 
excellent characterisation of Martial.’ 

17 Oct. F. Hahne, Uber Lucians Hermotimus 
(P. Schulze) favourable. C. Bardt. Ausgewdhlte 
Briefe aus Ciceronischer Zeit. Kommentar. II. Heft 
(W. Sternkopf) i. Der Obergermanisch-Rétische 
Limes des Réomerreiches Lief. 10, herausg. von F. 
Hettner (M. Ihm). 

24 Oct. Verhandlungen der 45 Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner in Bremen, 


Sept. 1899, zusammengestellt von H. Soltmann 
a Winther). S. Reiter, Zur Etymologie von 
Elementum (O. Weissenfels). ‘Learned and acute.’ 
C. Bardt, Ausgewdhlte Briefe aus Ciceronischer Zeit. 
Kommentar. II. Heft (W. Sternkopf) ii. Favourable 
on the whole. Horatius, Auswahl von M. Pet- 
schenig, 3. A. (W. Hirschfelder), favourable. 

81. Oct. E. Ardaillon, Les mines du Laurion 
dans VUantiquité, L. Biirchner, very favourable. 
Stele'con iscrizione Latina areaico. L. Ceci, Nuovo 
contributo alla interpretazione dell’ iscrizione anti- 
chissima del foro Romano. A. Enmann, Die-neuent- 
deckte archaische Inschrift des rimischen Forwms. 
L. Ceci, La iserizione del foro Romano ὁ le leges 
regiae. I. Ceci, Nuove osservazioni sulla iscrizione 
antichissima del foro Romano. D.-Comparetti, Iscri- 
zione arcaica del foro Romano (Bartholomae), ‘The 
best restoration of the inscr. is given by Comparetti.’ 
Horatius, Oden und Epoden, erkl. von C. W. 
Nauck. 15. A. von O. Weissenfels (W. Hirschfelder), 
very favourable. C. Kukula, ‘ Altersbeweis’ und 
‘ Kiinstlerkatalog’ in Tatians Rede an die Greechen 
(J. Driiseke), very favourable. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aristoteles. Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. 
Edita consilio et auctoritate academiae litterarum 
regiae borussicae. Vol. XII. Pars 2. Olym- 
piodori in Aristotelis meteora commentaria. Ed. 
Guil. Stuve. 8vo. xiv, 382 pp. Berlin, Reimer, 
15 M. 

Baumstark (A.) Aristoteles bei den Syrern 
vom V.—VIII. Jahrhundert. Vol, I.: Syrisch- 
arabische Biographieen des Aristoteles. Syrische 
Commentare zur Εἰσαγωγή des Porphyrius. 8vo. 
xv, 323 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 12 M. 

Aurelius Antoninus (Marcus). Meditations con- 
cerning himself, translated with notes by Meric 
Casaubon, with introduction by W. H. D. Rouse. 
8vo. 244 pp. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Bone (K.) Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 8vo, xiv, 
174 pp. Céln, Du Mont Schauberg. 2 M. 

Burt's Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
16 mo. 108, 212 pp. New York. 75 cts. 

Epistle (The first) of St. Peter. Greek Text, with 
Introduction and Notes by J. H. B. Masterman. 
Crown 8vo. 200 pp. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Eutcknios. See Oppian : Tiiselmann. 

Festschrift, Johannes Vahlen zum 70. Geburtstag 
gewidmet von seinen Schiilern. 8vo. ix, 700 pp. 
Berlin, Reimer. 24 M. 

Furtwangler (A.) und Reichhold (K.) Griechische 
Vasenmalerei. Auswahl hervorragender Vasen- 
bilder. (To be completed in 6 parts.) Part I. 
Imperial folio. 10 plates and letterpress pp. 1- 
54. Munich. 40 Μ΄ 

Gusman (P.) Pompei City, Life, and Art. Trans- 
lated by Flor. Simmonds and M. Jourdain. Folio. 
440 pp., 12 coloured plates, 500 engravings. 
Heinemann. £1 16s. 

Hofmann (Harald). Untersuchungen iiber die Dar- 
stellung des Haares in der archaischen griechischen 
Kunst. (Aus ‘Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philo- 
logie.’) 8vo. 52 pp., 3 plates, engravings. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 3 M. 

Holwerda (J. H.) Hellas en Rome. Grieksche en 
Romeinsche Archaeologie. 8vo. Leiden, van 
Doesburgh. 4 fl. 25. 

Homer. Tolkiehn (Jo.) Homer und die rémische 
Poesie. 8vo. vi, 219 pp. Leipzig, Dieterich. 


Hiibner (Aem.) Inscriptionum Hispaniae christian- 
arum supplementum. 4to. xvi, 162 pp., en- 
gravings. Berlin, Reimer. 24 M. 

Incerti Auctoris Epitome rerum gestarum Alex- 
andri Magni, e codice Mettensi ed. O. Wagner. 
(Aus ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie.) 8vo. 
74 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 3 M. 

Jahrbiicher fur classische Philologie, herausgegeben 
von A. Fleckeisen. 26. Suppl. Vol., Part 2. 8vo. 
102 pp., plates. Leipzig, Teubner. 5 M. 

Jevons (Ἐς B.) History of Greek Literature from the 
earliest period to the death of Demosthenes. 3rd 
Edition. With Appendix and Examination Ques- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 542pp. Griffin. 8s. 6d. 

Lexicographi Grurci. Vol. IX. Pollucis onomas- 
ticon, e codicibus ab ipso collatis ed. et adnot. Er. 
3ethe. Fasc. 1. ὅνο, xx, 305 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 14 M. 

Marchiano (M.) L’Origine della favola greca ed i 
suoi rapporti con le favole orientali. 16mo. 
Trani. 7 lire. 

Olympiodorus. Aristoteles. 

Oppian. Tiiselmann (0.) Die Paraphrase des 
Euteknios zu Oppian’s Kynegetica. (Abhand- 
lungen der k. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, New Series, Vol. IV., Nr. 1.) 8vo. 
43 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 4 M. 

Osiander (Wilh.) Der Hannibalweg neu untersucht. 
8vo. 8, 204 pp., 3 maps, 13 engravings. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 8 M. 

Pollux Onomasticon. See Lexicographi Graeci. 

Probus. 1,6 traité du philosophe syrien Probus sur 
les premiers analytiques d’Aristote, traduit par A. 
van Hoonacker. 8vo. 99 pp. Paris, Leroux. 

Speck (E.) Handelsgeschichte des Altertums. Vol. I. 
Die orientalischen Volker. 8vo. viii, 591 pp. 
Leipzig, Brandstetter. 7 M. 

Swete (H. B.) Introduction to the Old Testament 
in Greek, with an Appendix containing a letter of 
Aristeas, ed. by H. St. J. Thackeray. Crown 8vo. 
606 pp. Clay. 7s. 6d. 

Swobodea (H.) Greek History. (Temple Cyclopaedic 
Primers.) 12mo. 176 pp. Dent. 18. 

Tuxen (S. 1.) Karaktertegning i den Graeske 
Tragedie, ὅνο. Kopenhagen. 5 kroner. 
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CORRIGENDUM. 
1 P. 63.—We regret that Prot. John Adams Scott's ‘A Comparative Study of Hesiod 


Bt. and Pindar’ was reviewed under the name of Adams. Our thanks are due to the 
ἴω Editor of the American Journal of Philology for pointing out the error. 
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INDE X. 


Note.—In the General Index names of actual contributors are printed in heavy type. The refercnces 
marked thus *, incorrectly printed in the text, should be corrected from the Index. 


.—GENERAL INDEX.’ 


A. 


ὦ or ab in Horace Epod. (xvii. 24), 261a, ὃ 
α ponte (Juv. iv. 117), 357a, ὃ (see also 86 ff.) 
Abbott (Evelyn), notice of Sandys’ Demosthenes : 
On the Peace, Second Philippic, On the Chersonese 
and Third Philippic, 451 f. 

Abbott (F. F.), on Roman indifference to provincial 
affairs, 355 f. 

Abbott (G. F.), on Tyrtaeus ᾿Ἐμβατήρια(2, 2), 263a, ὃ 

Abonotichos, coins of, 333a, ὃ 

acervus, 398a, ὃ 

Acqui (Piedmont), mosaic pavement at, 3310 

Acta of the Fratres Arvales, new fragment of the, 2835 

‘actor,’ Greek terms for, 211) 

Adam (J.), emendation of Plato Phil. (17 E), 264a 

Adams : see Scott 

addendum to Gudeman’s article on Agricola’s invasion 

of Ireland (51 ff.), 96 
Aditi, 61a, ὃ 
Adversaria Critica 
noticed, 77a, ὃ 
acdilem gerere, 1896 
Aelius Tubero (Q.) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
44la, ὃ 
Aenesidemus and Sextus Empiricus, 167a, ὃ 
Aeschylea (W. Headlam), 106 ff., 194 ff. (see also 
437 f.) 
(Prickard), 437 f. 

Aeschylus Ag. (489-502 Dindorf), note on, 434 ff. 
(997), meaning of σφενδόνη in, 5a, ὃ 
Eumenides, Biaydes’ ed. of, noticed, 364 f. 
Sidgwick’s text of [‘Scriptorum Classicorum 

Bibliotheca Oxoniensis’], noticed, 362 f. 
Supplicrs and Levantine marriages, 111 f. 
Aetna, D’Orville MS. of, 123 ff. 
MS. tradition of, 7b. 
Pithou’s notes and emendations of, 124 f. 


in Aristophanem, Blaydes’, 


Agar ‘T. L.), Homerica, 2 ff., 432ff. 
notice of Dimitrijevie’s Studia Hesiodea, 165 f. 
Agni, the fire-god, 57a, δ, 59 ff. 
Agricola and Ireland, 51 ff (see also 96) 
Alexandrian and post-Alexandrian critics of Homer, 
244a 
reform of the Calendar, 1460 
Alford (M.), notice of Botsford’s History of Greece, 
73 ff. 
notice of Taylor’s History of Rome, 180 f. 
aliquis dicat, 220 a 
Allen (Samuel), note on Juvenal (i. 106), 3100 (see 
also 217 f.) 
note on Lucretius (iii. 993), 414a 
Allen (T. W.), notice of Leaf’s ed. of Homer Jliad 
i.-xii. (ed. 2), 360 ff. 
on new Homeric papyri, 14 ff. (see also 18a, 6) 
on the text οὔ the //iad, 290 f., 384 ff. [see ΟἹ. 
Rev, xiii. 110 ff. | 
on Zenodotus, Aristophanes, and the modern 
Homeric text, 242 ff. 
Allen’s ed. of the Bodleian Plato, 145 
Alphabet, History of the, Isaac Taylor’s, noticed, 
85 f. 
Altertiimer von Hierapolis, Humann, Cichorius, 
Judeich and Winter’s, noticed, 79 ff. 
Althorp, the Spencer Library at, 2a 
American excavations in the Argive Heraeum, 
473a, b 
schools, growth of classical studies in, la 
Amherst Papyri, Grenfell-Hunt’s (part i.), noticed, 
457 ff. 
amictus (‘ leggings’ or ‘ stockings’); 2956 
Ammaeus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 440a, ὃ 
Ammoninus’ commentary on Homer J/iad xxi., 14 ff. 
the man and his age, 14a, ὃ 
value of the contributions, 15 f. 
amphora-letters on coins of Athens, 1445 


1 The Index is by W. F. R. Suinuero, M.A., formerly Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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480 


Anaritius on Euclid, Curtze’s, noticed, 311 ἢ, 

Andocides in Alcibiadem, evidence against from 
vocabulary, 655 

Andros, recent acquisitions in, 92a 

Anna and Perenna (Peranna), 90a 

an-Nairizi’s commentaries on Euclid, 311 f. 

antequam aud priusquam, comparative frequency of, 
262 f. 

Antigonus’ letter to Scepsis, 54a, ὁ, 127 ὃ 

‘ Antiochian ’ (or ‘ Syrian’) text of the Greek Testa- 
ment, 79a, b 

Antoninus Pius, medallion of, 920 

Apollinaris Sidonius, notes on, 54a, ὁ 

Apollonius Rhodius (iii. 161 sqq.), query on, 164) 

Apuleius Apologia and Florida, van der Vliet’s ed. 
of, noticed, 469 ff. 

MSS. of, 470a 
aqueducts, brick arches in stone, 327 
of Ancient Rome, the four great, 3265 ff. 

Aratea of Germanicus, the, 26 ff. 

ARCHAEOLOGY, 79 ff., 140 ff., 184 ff., 236 ff., 274 ff., 
324 ff., 369 ff., 424 ff., 473 ff. 

Argive Heraeum and Bacchylides (xi. 43-84), the, 
473 f. 


Aricia, bridge at (Juv. iv. 117), 86 ff. (see also 357a,) 
excavations near, 86), 87a 
Aristarchus and Zenodotus, the Homeric readings 
of, 361a, ὁ 
Aristonophos vase, inscription of the so-called, 264a 
Aristophanes and the modern Homeric text, 2430, 
244a 
readings of analysed, 243) 
Aristotle and Plato, 418a, ὁ 
Poetica, Tucker’s ed. of, noticed, 224 ἢ, 
Respublica (xiii. 2), note on, 413a, ὃ 
Blass’ (ed. 3), noticed, 66 ff. 
Kaibel and Wilamowitz-Méllendorf’s (ed. 3), 
noticed, 7b. 
Arnold (E. V.), notice of recent works on the 
Rigveda, 55 ff. 
Arpinas, Cicero’s, 186) 
the Amaltheum at, 7d. 
artaba, the, 173), 174a 
Ascension of Isaiah fragment (‘ Amherst Papyri’) 
and the proper names contained in it, the, 457 ff. 
Ascham and archery, 138) 
and the title of Lyly’s Huphues, 138a, ὃ 
Asciano (Etruria), discovery of mosaic at, 284d 
Ashby (Thomas jun.), on recent excavations in 
Rome, 236 ff. 
on the four great aqueducts of Ancient Rome, 
325 ff. 
Asia Minor, recent researches in, 189@ 
‘ Asianism ’ in prose, 135 ff. 
astronomic coin-types, 1445 
Athenatypen auf griechische Miinzen, Lermann’s, 
noticed, 428 f. 
Athens and Olynthos in 384-3 B.c., 279 ff. 
the site of primitive T(huc. ii. 15 and recent 
explorations), 274 ff. (see also 369 ff.) 
the Stoa of Attalos at, 285a 
Atrium Vestae, coin-find in the, 910, 92a, 238a, ὃ 
excavation of the, 238a, ὃ 
Attic topography and religion (Thue. ii. 15), 369 ff. 
(see also 274 ff.) 
Augustine (St.), reminiscences of Lucan in, 164a 
Augustinian readings in Cicero and Pliny, 264a, ὃ 
Avesta and the Rigveda, the, 56a, 576, 58a 


B. 


Bacchylides x. (xi.} 118, note on, 62a 
xi. 43-84 and the Argive Heraeum, 478 f. 
sailey’s Luereti de Rerum Natura libri sex, noticed, 
367 f. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Barendt (Paul 0.), on Cicero de Senect. (28), 3560, 
ὦ (see also 214 ff.) 
Basilica Aemilia, excavation of the, 188e, 6, 2372 
238a 
inscription in the, 238a 
Bauer’s Die Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, 
noticed, 368 f. 
Beasley (T. W.), on an inscription of Dyme in 
Achaia, 162 ff. 
Bechert (Malwin), Prolegomena in M. Manilii 
Astronomica, 296 ff. 
Beitrage zur Erkldérung des Gedichtes Aetna, Hilde- 
brandt’s, noticed, 420 f. 
Benecke (P. V. M.), notice of Dill’s Roman 
Society, 265 ff. 
Benn’s The Philosophy of Greece, noticed, 417 ff. 
Bensly (Edward), on some modern illustrations of 
classical authors, 450 f. 
Bentley, a parallel to in Tacitus, 451a, 6 
Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici, ed. 4 (with Hiller-Crusius, 
1897), noticed, 5 ff. 
Bernard (J. H.), notice of Cronin’s Codex Pur- 
pureus Petropolitanus (N), 78 f. 
Bevan (Edwyn R.), on the command held by 
Seleukos (323-321 B.c.), 396 ff. 
ΒΙΒΙΙΟΘΒΑΡΗΥ, 94 f., 191 f., 240, 287 f., 380 ff, 
429 f., 478 
Blakeney (E. H.), notice of Sargeaunt’s ed. of 
Virgil Georgie iv., 271a, ὃ 
Blass’ Aristotelis TIOAITEIA A@HNAION (ed. 3), 
noticed, 66 ff. 
Blaydes’ Adversaria Critica in Aristophanem, noticed, 
77a, ὃ 
Aeschyli Eumenides, noticed, 364 f. 
Bodleian MS. of Macrobius, 260 f. 
Plato, Allen’s ed. of, 1450 
Botsford’s A History of Greece, noticed, 73 ff. 
Breysig’s Germanict Caesaris Aratea (ed. 2), noticed, 


his ed. contrasted with Baehrens’, 28 ff. 
bridge at Aricia, the (Juv. iv. 117), 86 ff. (see also 
357a, δ) 
BrieF Notices, 183 f., 270 ff., 368 f. 
Brieger’s 7. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura libri sex 
(ed. stereotypa emendatior), noticed, 270 f. 
British Museum, acquisition of Greek coins by in 
1899, 333d 
British School at Rome, prospects of the, 431la 
Brutus (M.), policy of, 1757 
Biirchner (L.), on the notice of the new ed. of 
Pauly’s Encyclopaedia (76a, δ), 322a, ὃ 
Burkitt (F.C.), notice of Grenfell-Hunt’s The 
Amherst Papyri (part i.), 457 ff. 
Burnet (John), notice of Patin’s Parmenides im 
Kampfe gegen Heraklit, 312 f. 
on Buds φλυαρίας (Plato Parm. 130 D), 344a, ὃ 
on yevovorns (Plato Phil. 30 Ὁ, E), 398 ἢ, 
Burrows (Ronald M.), notice of Bury’s History of 
Greece, 459 ff. 
on the English prospectus of the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, 472a, ὃ (see also 431 f.) 
Bury (J. B.), note on Bacchylides x. (xi.) 118, 620 
note on Sophocles 0.C. (1054 sq.), 127a, ὃ 
notes on the Greek Anthology, book vii. (ed. 
Stadtmiiller), 148 ff. 
Bury’s 4 History of Greece to the Death of Alexander 
the Great, noticed, 459 ff. 
Buscemi (near Syracuse), discovery of grottoes at, 332 
βυθὺς φλυαρίας, 344a, ὃ 


Cc. 


Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine, 4640 
Conquest of Gaul, Holmes’, noticed, 463 ff. 
geographical names, identification of, 4640 
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INDEX. 481 


Callimachus and Propertius, 131a 
Hymn to Apollo, 130} 
Callinus and Tyrtaeus, 103 ff. 
the father of Elegiae poetry (?), 103a, 106d 
Cambridge Board of Classics, 241a, ὁ, 2890 
Philological Society, history of, 2895 
Proceedings of, 310, 451 

canabae, 76b 

Canina’s excavations near Aricia, 86), 87a 

Canopus (or Tanis), decree of, 147) 

Cappelli’s Dizionario di Abbreviature Latine ed 
Italiane usate nelle carte e codici specialmente nel 
Medio Evo, noticed, 77 f. 

Carter (Jesse Benedict), notice of Fowler’s Roman 
Festivals, 88 ff. 

Catalogue of Greek MSS. in the Ambrosian Library, 
Milan, the Latin, 193) 

Catalogue of the Greck Coins in the British Museum, 
Hill’s, noticed, 142 f. 

Catullus (Ixiv. 15), note on, 128a, ὃ 

supplementary note on, 1285 
new MS. of, 127a, 1286 (see also 1b) 

cave (cave ne) with subjunctive in Silver Age, 55a, b 

Cecilia (St.), excavations under the church of at 
Rome, 188a, 378) 

Caecilius of Calacte and Dionysius.of Halicarnassus, 
439a, b 

Celtic and Homeric Civilizations, de Jubainville’s, 
noticed, 328 ff. 

arms, 33la 
religion, 330a, ὁ 

census of Sulpicius Quirinius, the, 309a, ᾧ 

chiliarch, the office of, 397), 398a 

Chorus in the Greek drama, the, 286a 

chria (χρεία), 259 f. 

Christianity and paganism, the struggle between, 
265 f. 

chronological order of Euripides’ Dramas, 438a, ) 

of Plato’s Dialogues, 189a 

Chrysippus the commentator on Pindar, ib. 

Chrysovitza (Aetolia), discovery of terracotta figures 
at, 332b 

Church (Alfred), on the chronology of the Dramas 
of Euripides, 438a, ὃ 

Cicero and Pliny, Augustinian readings in, 264a, } 

burial-place of, 187a 
de Senect. (1), query on, 356 
(28), notes on, 214 f., 216a, b, 356a, b 
(34, 15, 38), notes on, 215 f. 
Letters, Snuckburgh’s transl. of, noticed, 421 ff. 
Tyrrell-Purser’s (vol. vi.), noticed, 174 ff. 
Letters to Brutus, authenticity of, 175b, 176a 
Orationes Caesarianae, MSS. of, 252 ff. :— 
Auct. Rawl. G. 138, 255a, b 
Dorville 77, 254a, " 
Harleianus 2716, 2546, 2550 
Harleianus 4929, 255 ff. 
Mediceus xlv., 255a 
Vossianus, 253 ἢ, 
textual criticism of, 252 ff., 400 ff. 
complications in, 252a, b 
Philippics, MSS. of, 39 ff., 249 fh :— 
sritish Museum Regius 15 A. xiv., 
43 ff. 
D group, 40a, ὁ 
familia Colotiana, 40 ff. 
Harleianus 2682, 466 
Leidensis 148, 250 f. 
New College MS. cclii, 45 f., 250 f. 
Vaticanus, 39a, ὃ 
Vossianus, Lat. O. 2, 250 f. 
textual criticism of, 39 ff., 249 ff., 402 ff. 
treatment of suspected passages in, 402 f. 
pro Cluentio, codex S. Victoris of, 2266, 227a 
MSS. of, 226 f. 


Cicero pro Clucntio—continued. 
Peterson’s ed. ‘of, noticed, 226 ff. 
pro Milone, MSS. of, 399a 
textual criticism of, 399 f. 
puns, in 408a 
use of xe prohibitive in, 160 ff. 
of the singular Nos in, 138 ff. 
Ciceros Villen, Schmidt’s, noticed, 185 ff. 
Cichorius, Humann, Judeich and Winter’s Alter- 
tiimer von Hicrapolis, noticed, 79 ff. 
Civita Castellana, votive inscription at, 2840 
Clark (A. C.), notice of Tyrrell-Purser’s The Cor- 
respondence of M. Tullius Cicero (vol. vi.), 
174 ff. 
on the textual criticism of Cicero Orationes 
Caesarianae, 252 ff., 400 ff. 
of Cicero Philippics, 39 ff., 249 ff., 402 ff. 
of Cicero pro Milone, 399 f. 
classical authors, some modern illustrations of, 450 f. 
Clement (Willard K ), notes on the Latin pro- 
hibitive, 55a, b (see also 160 ff.) 
two notes on the Latin subjunctive, 222a, ἢ 
Clement of Alexandria and Plutarch, 23 f. 
and the ‘Themistius’ extracts in Stobaeus, 
23a, b 
Cleopatra, coins of, 285) 
Coates (J. R.), emendation of Horace Sat. (II. ii. 
123 sq.), 224a, ὃ 
codex form in papyri, the, 1384 
Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N), Cronin’s, 
noticed, 78 f. 
coin-finds at Giulianova and Crognaleto, 3786, 379a 
at Rome, 915, 92a, 238a, b 
at Sakha (1897), 1440 
at Tarentum, 
at Windisch, 92) 
Comicorum Graccorum Fragmenta, Kaibel’s, noticed, 


Comitium and Curia, excavation of the, 236 f. 

command of Seleukos (323—321 B.c.), note on the, 
396 ff. 

Comments and Communiqués, 1, 97, 145, 198, 241, 
289, 431 

communis (dies) = ater, 223a, ὃ 

κωμῳδός and τραγῳδός, use of the words, 201 ff. 

comoedus, 213a, ὃ 

comparative frequency of antequam and priusquam, 
262 f. 

Comparative Study of Hesiod and Pindar, Scott's, 
noticed, 63 f, 

conjectural emendation, the problem of, 225a, 227} 

conjecture on Statius Silv. (V. iii. 94), 259 f. 

Constitutional and Political History of Rome, 
Taylor’s, noticed, 180 f. 

construction sanus ah, the, 126 f. 

Conway (R.S.), on the interweaving of words with 
pairs of parallel phrases, 357 ff. 

Conway's The Use of the Singular NOS in Cicero's 
Letters, noticed, 138 ff. 

Corinth, excavations in, 332b, 3796 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum (fase. iii.), Postgate’s 
ed. of the, noticed, 465 ff. 

corrections (Housman), 4134, ὃ 

CORRESPONDENCE, 236, 322, 471 f. 

Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero (vol. vi.), Tyrrell- 
Purser’s, noticed, 174 ff. 

Cotyla (Cotylo), the name, 404a, ὃ 

critical notes on Pausanias, 445 ff. 

Crognaleto and Giulianova, coin-finds at, 378), 379a 

Croiset’s (A. and M.) Histoire de la Littérature 
grecque, noticed, 129 ff. 

Cronin’s Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N) [‘Cam- 
bridge Texts and Studies’], noticed, 78 f. 

cui, cuius, civis, confusion of in MSS., 45a, 4076 

Cumanum, Cicero’s, 1860 
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Curtze’s Anaritiiin decem libros priores Elementorwm 
Euclidis commentarii : ex interpretatione Gherardi 
Cremonensis in codice Cracoviensi 569 servata, 
noticed, 311 f. 

Cynthia of Propertius, Tremenheere’s, noticed, 232 f. 


D. 


Dale’s transl. of Thucydides, 183a 

Damsté’s Emendandi artis vindicatio lectionibus 
Vergilianis illustrata, noticed, 419 f. 

Das s genannte Theseion und sein plastischer Schmuck, 
Sauer’s, noticed, 184 f. 

date of Callimachus Hymn to Apollo, 1306 

of Cicero Timaeus, 188a 

of Plato Phaedrus, 93b 

of Tacitus Dialogus, 1376 

of the Bacchylides papyrus, 134a, ὃ 

of the Herodas MS., 133a, ὃ 

of the Rigveda, 56a 

of on temple-dedication of Fortuna Primigenia, 
90 

of the Thessalian expedition of Leotychides, 
310a, ὃ 

dates of Herakleitos and Parmenides, 313 

Davies (Gilbert), notice of Fennell’s ed. of 
Pindar Nemean and Isthmian Odes, 64 ἴ, 

notice of Furneaux’ ed. of the Opera Minora of 
Tacitus, 272a 

de Jubainville’s La Civilisation des Celtes et celle de 
VEpopée homérique [‘Cours de Littérature cel- 
tique ’], noticed, 328 ff. 

de libris περὶ παθῶν, Pohlenz’, noticed, 
134 f. 

Delphi, inscription at, 5a, ὃ 

the Soteria at, 209a, ὃ 

Demetrius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 440) 

Demonstrations in Greek Iambic Verse, Rouse’s, 
noticed, 181 ff. 

Demosthenes on Halonnesus, the speech of, 76a (see 
also 322a, δ) 

Sandys’ ed. of, noticed, 451 ἢ, 

Detlefsen’s Untersuchungen iiber die Zusvmmen- 
setzung der Naturgeschichte des Plinius, noticed, 
423 f. 

development of the Greek optative, suggestions on 
the, 122 f. 

Did Agricola invade Ireland ?, 51 ff. (see also 96) 

Diderot and Juvenal, 412) 

Die antike Kunstprosa vom vi. Jahrhundert vor 
Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renaissance, Norden’s, 
noticed, 135 ff. 

Die Forschungen zur griechischen Geschichte, Bauer's, 
noticed, 368 f. 

Die Religion des Veda, Oldenberg’s, noticed, 55 ff. 

Diels (Prof.) on a universal language, 97 

on the claims of neo-Latin, ἐδ. (see also 1a, δ) 

dies communis =dies ater, 223a, ὃ 

Dill’s Roman Society in the last Century of the 
Western Empire (ed. 2), noticed, 265 ff. 

Dimitrijevié’s Studia Hesiodea, noticed, 165 f. 

Dionysiac festivals at Athens, the, 375 f. 

Dionysiit Halicarnasei Opuscula, Usener-Rader- 
macher’s (vol. i.), noticed, 452 ff. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus and the text of Thucyd- 
ides (esp. viii. 64, 5), 244 ff. 

lacunae in the text of, 454d 

laxity of in quotation, 245a, ὃ 

literary circle of, 439 ff. 

MSS. of, 4530, 454a 

principle of criticism applicable to, 2467 

two Oxford MSS. of, 4130, 414« 
Dionysos ἐν Λίμναις, temple of, 374 ff. 
dixerit quispiam, 221 f. 


Dizionario di <Abbreviature Latine, Cappelli’s, 
noticed, 77 f. 

Dorian migration, the, 74a 

Dorpfeld’s plan of primitive Athens and Thucydides, 
278a, b, 369 ff. 

Dousula (? Thesula), discoveries at, 379) 

δρᾶμα, the word, 388 ff. 

Druids and the Homeric ἱερεῖς, the, 330a 

Dudith (Andreas) and MS. marginalia of Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus de Compositione Verborum, 4136, 
4145 

Duff (J. D.), notice of Hense’s Senecac Epistulae, 
2726 

Dyaus= Zeus=Jove, 57a, (and n.) 

Dyme in Achaia, inscription of, 162 ff. 


E. 


Earle (Mortimer Lamson), a suggestion on the 

development of the Greek optative, 122 f. 
Miscellanea, 20 ff. 

Edfu, inscriptions at, 148a (and n.) 

EprroRIAL AND GENERAL, 1, 97, 145, 198, 241, 289, 
431 

Edmiston (H. J.), on an unnoticed Latinism in 
Longinus, 224) 

Egyptian month-names, identification of, 174a, ὃ 
taxes in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, 169} 
year, Censorinus on the, 146a, ὃ 

origin of the, 146 ff. 
the Sirius-rising and the, 7b. 
-εἴ (from verbs in —éw) before vowels in Homer, 2 ff. 
Einfiihrung in die Papyruskunde, Gradenwitz’ (part 
i), noticed, 365 ἢ. 
Ellis (Robinson), a conjecture on Statius Silv. (V. 
iii. 94), 259 f. 


notice of van der Vliet’s Apologia and Florida of 


Apuleius, 469 ff. 
on some passages in Valerius Flaccus, 155 ff. 
on the MS. tradition of Aetna, 123 ff. 
Ellis-Godley’s Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis, noticed, 
233 ff. 
Elmer (H. C.), on the may-potential use of the 
subjunctive in Latin, 219 ff. 
elucidations of Latin poets II., 257 ff. 
Emendandi artis vindicatio lectionibus Vergilianis 
illustrata, Damste’s, noticed, 419 f. 
emendation of Horace Sat. (II. ii, 123 sq.) 224a, ὃ 
of Plato Phil. (17 FE), 264a 
of Propertius (IV.) iv. 3 sq., 
of Silius Italicus (vii. 268 sqq.), 125 f. 
of Thucydides (iv. 18, 4), 223 ἢ, 
emendations of Sappho, 223a 
enallage, the use and abuse of, 420 ἢ. 
England (E. B.), notice of Reiter’s Euripides 
Iphigenia auf Tauris, 368a 
English predestined to be the universal language, 
97} 
prospectus of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
the, 472ca, ὃ (see also 431 f.) 
Ennius and Virgil on dreams, 25a, 6 
Ephesus, excavations in the theatre at, 1880, 333a 
Epicharmus’ νᾶφε καὶ péuvac’ ἀπιστεῖν, disputed 
genuineness of, 129a 
Epidanria at Athens, the, 424 ff. 
Mommsen’s identification of with the Lesser 
Mysteries, 424a, ἢ 
objections to the argument, 425a, ὁ 
rites of the, 426 f. 
Eretria, shrine of Apollo Daphnephoros at, 3792 
ἔρως on coins of the Constantine period, 926 
erroris nebula, 414b 
essedum, 3816 
etiam and tamen, confusion between, 4104 
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INDEX. 483 


etymology of εὔχομαι, 63a, ὃ 
of ‘ fléohnet,’ 310 
of Moneta, 900 
of pons, 88a 
of ‘subdue,’ 310 
εὔχομαι, etymology of, 63a, ὁ 
Euripides, chronological order of Dramas of, 438a, ὃ 
Cyclops, Wecklein’s ed. of, noticed, 414 f. 
Iphigenia in Tauris, Reiter’s ed. of, noticed, 
368a 
Everett (William), on Virgil den. (vi. 893 sqq.), 
153 f. (see also 26a, δ) 
excavations in Athens, 285a 
in Corinth, 332), 3795 
in Gnossos, 332 
in Miletus, 333a 
in Naukratia, 325a, ὃ 
in Nola, 379a 
in Paros, 92a 
in Pompeii, 284a, b, 332a 
in Ragusa, 3320 
in Rome, 188a, ὁ, 236 ff., 2880, 284a, 3820, 3782 
in Syracuse, 284d 
in the Argive Heraeum, 478α, ὃ 
in the theatre at Ephesus, 188), 333a 
near Aricia, 866, 87a 
evetpere = ‘rescue’ (?), 177) 


F. 


Fabriano (Umbria), early Italian tombs at, 331d 

Fairbanks (Arthur), on the festival Epidauria at 
Athens, 424 ff. 

Pairclough (H. R.), on ὡς... ὡς in Theocritus and 
Homer, 394 ff. 

Fairley’s Monumentum Ancyranum [‘ Translations 
and Reprints from the Original Sources of European 
History.’ Department of History, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania], noticed, 272 f. 

Sallere (=dissimulare), 259a, ὃ 

(= simulare), 2596 

Fano (near Pesaro), remains of public edifice at, 92a 

Farnell (L. R.), on questions concerning Attic 
topography and religion (Thue. ii. 15), 369 ff. 
(see also 274 ff. ) 

Fasti Consulares, new fragment of the, 284a 

of the augurs, inscription relating to the, 332a 

Fauni and Carmentes, the, 90a 

Fausset (W. Yorke), notice of Peterson’s ed. of 
Cicero pro Cluentio, 226 ff. 

Pay (Edwin W.), notice of Lane’s Latin Grammar 
for Schools and Colleges, 316 ff. 

Faytim, recent discoveries in the, 333a 

Fellows’ (Sir Charles) Coins of Ancient Lycia, 142b 

Fennell (C. A. M.), on a new system of analysing 
lyric stanzas, 292 ff. 

Fennell’s Pindar Nemean and Isthmian Odes, noticed, 
64 f. 

FitzSimon’s (J. A. and V. A.) The Gods of Old; 
and the Story that they tell, noticed, 281 f. 

fléohnet (‘ fly-net’), etymology of, 3102 

folklore in Virgil, 24 ff. (see also 158 f.) 

Forman’s Index Andocideus, Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus 
noticed, 65 f. 

Formianum (=Caietanum), Cicero’s, 186a, ὃ 

forsitan ( fortasse), 2206, 221a 

fortasse with perf. subj., 219a, 220 f., 222a 

with pres. subj., 219a, ὁ, 222a, ὃ 

Fortuna l’rimigenia, 905 

four great aqueducts of Ancient Rome, the, 325 ff. 

Fowler (W. Warde). notice of Shuckburgh’s 
transl. of Cicero’s Letters, 421 ff. 

Fowler's The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic, noticed, 88 ff. 


fragment of a dated Panathenaic amphora, 474 f. 

French for Greek in Cicero’s Letters, 471 f. (see also 
422a, b) 

Frontinus On the Water Supply of the city of Rome, 
Herschel’s, noticed, 327 f. 

— Cornelit Taciti Opera Minora, noticed, 
272a 


G. 


Galen and Nemesius, 135a 
and Posidonius, 134a, ὃ 
Gardner (Percy), notice of Huish’s Greek Terra- 
cotta Statwettes, 282 f. 
notice of Lermann’s Athenatypen auf griechischen 
Miinzen, 428 f. 
Geddes, the late Sir W. D., 97a, ὃ 
Geddes (the late Sir W. D.), on the sequence after 
ne prohibitive in Cicero, 160 ff. 
Geldner-Pischel’s Vedische Studien, noticed, 55 ff. 
genitive of quality with epithet, 257 f. 
yevovarns (Plat. Phil. 30 D, E), 393 f. 
Germanici Caesaris Aratea, Breysig’s, noticed, 26 ff. 
Jrr. iii. and iv., continuity of, 36a 
MSS. of, 28 ff. 
gesticulation in Roman oratory, 215a, ὃ 
Geyer’s Itinera Hierosolymitana [‘Corpus Seri- 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum’], noticed, 
143 f. 
Giulianova and Crognaleto, coin-finds at, 3786, 379a 
gladiatoribus, ludis, &c., 2026 (and n.) 
Gnossos, palace of the Mycenaean kings at, 3126 
Godley-Ellis’ Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis, noticed, 
233 ff. 
Gods of old, FitzSimon’s (J. A. and V. A.), noticed, 
281 f. 
Goelzer-Riemann’s Grammaire Comparée du Gree et 
du Latin ; Syntaxe, noticed, 313 ff. 
Gorgias, a saying of, 247a, ὃ 
Gow (J.), notice of Rouse’s Demonstrations in Greek 
Iambie Verse, 181 ff. (see also 236a, 2) 
Gradenwitz’ Hinfiihrung in die Papyruskunde (part 
i.), noticed, 365 ἢ, 
Grammaire Comparée du Grec et du Latin; Syntaze, 
Riemann-Goelzer’s, noticed, 313 ff. 
Granger (F.), on folklore in Virgil, 24 ff. (see also 
153 f.) 
Gray (J. H.), notes on Plautus Pers. (376 8ᾳ., 610), 
24a, ὃ 
Great Eastern Railway notice, Latin Elegiac version 
of a, 273a, ὃ 
Grecisms in Cicero’s Letters, how to be rerdered in 
translation, 422a, ὃ (see also 471 f.) 
Greek Anthology, book vii. (ed. Stadtmiiller), notes 
on, 148 ff. 
on two epigrams of the, 153a, ὁ 
areek comic fragments (Kaibel), 128 ἢ, 
coins (Hill), 142 f. 
(Wroth), 333d 
formulae of filiation, 82 ff. 
history (Bauer), 368 f. 
(Botsford), 73 ff. 
(Bury), 459 ff. 
iambic verse (Rouse), 181 ff. (see also 236a, }) 
inscriptions (Michel), 377 f. 
literature (A. and M. Croiset), 129 ff. 
lyric poets (W. Headlam), 5 ff. 
stanzas, analysis of (Fennell), 292 ff. 
names, orthography of, 746 
optative (Earle), 122 f. 
phi osophy (Benn), 417 ff. 
rhythm, adaptation of to subject-matter, 108a, 6 
scepticism (Patrick), 166 ff. 
subordinate clauses (Naylor), 247 ff., 345 ff. 
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Greek terracotta statuettes (Huish), 282 f. 
(Hutton), 324 f. 

Greenidge (A. H. J.), on a limitation of the tribu- 
nate in the reign of Nero (Tac. Anum. xiii. 28, 2), 
451la, ὃ 

Grenfell-Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri (part ii.), 
noticed, 132 ff. 

The Amherst Papyri (part i.), being an Account 
of the Greek Papyri in the Collection of Lord 
Amherst of Hackney, noticed, 457 ff. 

Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien, 
Wilcken’s, noticed, 168 ff. 

Grotius’ Syntagma Arateorwn, 26a, b 

Gudeman (Alfred), note on Plutarch (ve. 
62a, b 

notes on Juvenal (i. 62 and vii. 114), 158 ff. 

on Agricola’s invasion of Ireland (7), 51 ff. (see 
also 53a, δ) 

addenduin to, 96 

Gudeman's Latin Literature of the Empire (vol ii. 
Poetry), noticed, 268 ff. 

Tacitus Dialogus de Oratoribus, noticed, 72 f. 

Gutch (Clement), notice of Hutton’s Greek Terra- 
cotta Statucttes, 324 f. 


H. 


Hagen’s (Prof.) Codex Bernensis 363, 145 
Haimburg (Carnuntum), Roman camp at, 331% 
Hall (Ρ. W.), notice of Blaydes’ Adversaria Critica 
in Aristophanem, 77a, ἢ 
Harrison (E.), note on Catullus (Ixiv. 15), 128, ὁ 
Haverfield (F.), notice of Herschel’s Frontinus On 
the Water Supply of the City of Rome, 327 f. 
on Agricola’s invasion of Ireland (ἢ), 53a, ὃ (see 
also 51 ff., 96) 
on the bridge at Aricia (Juv. iv. 117), 86 f. (see 
also 87 f., 357a, δ) 
on the census of Sulpicius Quirinius, 309a, 7 
Headlam (Walter), Acs:hyleu, 106 ff., 194 ff. (see 
also 437 f.) 
notes on the Greek lyric poets, 5 ff. 
Heath (T. L.), notice of Curtze’s Anaritius on 
Euclid, 311 f. 

Heitland (W. E.), notice of Rothert’s Karten und 
Skizzen aus der Geschichte des Altertums, 267 f. 
Helm (N. Wilbur), on the comparative frequency 

of antequam and priusquam, 262 f. 
Hense’s Senceae Epistulae, noticed, 2724 
Herakleitos and Parmenides, dates of, 313% 
Herschel’s The two Books on the Water Supply of the 
City of Rome of Sextus Julius Frontinus, noticed, 
327 f. 
Hesiod and Pindar, 63 f. 
and Pisistratus, 1650 
commentary of Proclus on, 165) 
influence of, 63a 
notes of the Vetus Grammaticus (Choeroboscus) 
on, 1635 
Op. et Dies, MSS. of, 165a 
Hicks (R. D.), notice of Patrick’s Sextus Eimpiricus 
and Greek Scepticisin, 166 ff. 
notice of Pohlenz’ De Posidonii libris περὶ παθῶν, 
134 7. 
Hierapolis, antiquities of, 79 ff. 
division of the population at, 800 
inscriptions at, 81 ff. 
Hildebrandt’s Beitrdge zur Erklirung des Gedichtes 
Aetna, noticed, 420 f. 
Hill (G. F.), on Athens and Olynthos in 384-3 b.c., 
279 ff 
Hill’s Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum: 
Lycia, Pamphylia and Pisidia, noticed, 142 ἢ, 


Hime’s Lucian, the Syrian Satirist, noticed, 455 f. 

Hipponiensis, not Hipponensis (Pliny Hist. Nat. 
v. 23), 9647 

Hirtius and Caesar Bell. Gall. viii., 2860 

History of Greece, Botsford’s, noticed, 73 ff. 

3ury’s, noticed, 459 ff. 

History of Greek Literature, A. and M. Croiset’s, 
noticed, 129 ff. 
History of Rome, T. M. Taylor’s, noticed, 180 f. 
History of the Alphabet, Isaac Taylor’s, noticed, 85 f. 
Hobbes’ transl. of Thucydides, 183a, ὃ 
Hoeufft prize exercises, 241} 
Holmes’ Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, noticed, 463 ff. 
Homer and Theocritus, ὧς... ὡς in, 394 ff. 
Iliad i,-xii., Leaf’s (ed. 2), noticed, 360 ff. 
xxi., the new scholia to (Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, part ii. p. 63), 18a, ὃ (see also 
14 ff.) 
commentaries on separate books of, 15a 
marginalia and textual alteration, 385 ff. 
quotations from and the vulgate, 2900 (n.), 
387a, ἢ 
scholia on 15a, 6 
text of, 290 f., 384 ff. 
Homeric and Vedic poems, the, 56a 
eatch-line (J/. iil. 858 &e.), the, 264d 
papyri, new, 14 ff. (see also 18a, δ) :— 
Niad v. (1-705), 17) 
viii. (1-68), 17 f. 
xxi. (1-363), 15 ff. 
Homerica (Agar), 2 ff., 432 ff. 
Horace Epod. (xvii. 24), a or ah in, 261a, ἡ 

Od. (1, v.), the metaphor in, 414“, 6 

Odes and Epodes, Shorey’s ed. of, noticed, 
229 ff. 

Sat. (1. iv. 26, I]. iii. 4), note on sanus a in, 
126 f. 

(IL. ii, 123 sq.), emendation of, 224, ἢ 
Horace’s Villa, 427 ἢ, 
horrea piperataria of Domitian, 238), 239 
Housman (A. E.), corrections, 413a, ὁ 
elucidations of Latin poets II., 257 ff. 

notes on Apollinaris Sidonius, 54a, ὃ 

notice of Bailey’s text of Lucretius, 367 ἢ, 

notice of Postgate’s ed. of the Corpus Poetarwin 
Latinorum (fase. iii.), 465 Of. 

notice of Tremenheere’s Cynthia of Propertins, 

232 f. 

on the Aratea of Germanicus, 26 ff. 

Huish’s Greek Terracotta Statucttes, noticed, 282 fF. 

Humann, Cichorius, Judeich and Winter’s <A/ter- 
tiimer von Hierapolis, noticed, 79 ff. 

Hunt-Grenfell’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri (part ii.), 
noticed, 132 ff. 

The Amherst Papyri (part i.), being an Account 
of the Greek Papyri in the collection of Lord 
Amherst of Hackney, noticed, 457 ff. 

Hutton’s Greek Terracotta Statuettes, noticed, 324 f. 


James (M. R.), on Clement of Alexandria and 
Plutarch, 23 ἢ, 

Jan’s Musici Scriptores Gracci, noticed, 226a, ὃ 

Janus Junonius, 915 

Idyll in English and Greek, an, 322 f. 

Jex-Blake (K.), notice of Detlefsen’s Untersuchungen 
tiber die Zusammensetzung der Naturgeschichte des 
Plinius, 423 f.* 

Ἰλιεὺς dv τραγῳδοὺς ἐμισθώσω (prov.), 2120 

ille and ipse, confusion between, 411la 

‘illustrated classic,’ the new, 1936 

imperfect or pluperfect indicative in subordinate 
clauses with ὅτι or ὡς, 247 ff., 345 ff. 
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Index Andocideus, Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus, Forman’s, 
noticed, 65 f. 
Index to Lycurgus, Sergius Kondratiew’s, 66) 
Indra, 576, 59a, 62a 
inscription at Delphi, 5a, ὃ 
at Kahun, 148) 
at Philae, 146a, ὁ, 147) 
in the Basilica Aemilia, 238 
of Dyme in Achaia, 162 ff. 
of Maxentius, 237a, b, 332a 
of the so-called Aristonophos vase, 264a 
on a Jamp and Juv. (vii. 114), 159 f. 
inscriptions at Edfu, 148a (and n.) 
at Hierapolis, 81 ff. 
at Kéngen, 188a 
John’s Tacitus Dialogus de Oratoribus, noticed, 68 fi. 
tre redire, asyndetic, 408) 
Ireland and Agricola, 51 ff. (see also 96) 
Irish epic literature, 329a (n.) 
Itinera Hierosolymitana, Geyer’s, noticed, 143 f. 
Judeich, Humann, Cichorins and Winter’s Alter- 
tiimer von Hierapolis, noticed, 79 ff. 
Juno Quiritis, 91a 
Juvenal (i. 62 and vii. 114), notes on, 158 ff. (see also 
412a, b) 
(i. 74) and Diderot, 419} 
(i. 102 sqq.), notes on, 217 f., 2100, ἢ 
(i. 132-146), note on, 53a, b 
(iii. 203), note on, 2184, 
(iv. 117), notes on, 86 ff., 3570, ἢ 
notes on, 414} 
remarks on, 412 f. 


K. 


Kahun, inscription at, 148} 
Kaibel’s Comicorum Graecoruin Fragmenta (vol. i. 
part 1), noticed, 128 ἢ, 
Kaibel and Wilamowitz-Méllendorf’s Aristotelis 
MIOAITEIA A@HNAION (ed. 3), noticed, 66 ff. 
Karten und Skizzen aus der Geschichte des Altertums, 
Rothert’s, noticed, 267 f. 
Kellogg (George Dwight), on a new MS. of 
Catullus, 1276, (see also 14) 
Kenyon (F. G.), note on Aristotle Resp, Ath. (xiii. 
2), 413a, ὃ 
notice of Gradenwitz’ Hinfiihrung in die Papy- 
ruskunde (part i.), 365 f. 
notice of Grenfell-Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papuri 
(part ii.). 132 fff. 
notice οἵ Wilcken’s (ὐγίδοζίκοδε Ostraka aus 
Aegypten und Nubien, 168 ff. 
‘King Soma,’ 576 
Knapp (Charles), on Cicero de Senect. (28, 34, 15, 
38), 214 ff. (see also 216a, b, 3560, δ) 
Kongen, inscriptions at, 1887 


L. 


‘aborare ob aliquid questionable Latin, 126a 
labour, Greek and Latin estimate of, 189a 
lacerna (lacernatus), 158 f. 
Lacerta (Juv. vii. 114) on a lamp inscription, 159 f. 
Lamb (Charles), a parallel to in Cicero’s Letters, 450}, 
451la 
Lane’s A Latin Grammar for Schools and Colleges, 
noticed, 316 ff. 
Lares Praestites, 905 
Latin abbreviations (Cappelli), 77 f. 
and the Renaissance. 138a 
grammar (Lane), 316 ff. 
literature (Gudeman), 268 ff. 
poets elucidated (Housman), 257 ff. 


Latin prohibitive (Clement), 55a, > 
(Geddes), 160 ff. 
restoration of, la, ὃ, 970 
subjunctive (Clement), 222a, ἢ 
(Elmer), 219 ff. 
latus apertum (Caesar), 464, 
Lawton (William C.), on syntax and style, 383 f. 
Leaf's The lliad, vol. i., books i.—xii. (ed. 2), noticed, 
260 ff. 
Lendrum (W. T.), notice of Scott’s Comparative 
Study of Hesiod and Pindar, 63 f. 
Lenticula, the name, 404a 
Lermann’s Athenatypen auf griechischen Miinzen, 
noticed, 428 f. 
Letters of Plato, notes on the, 98 ff., 335 ff. 
Levantine marriages and the plot of Aeschylus Sup- 
plices, 111 f. 
Leyden reproductions of classical MSS., 145d 
Liber = Iuppiter Liber, 90a 
Lindsay (W. M.), a supplement to the apparatus 
eriticus of Martial, 353 ff. 
on a Bodleian MS. of Macrobius, 260 f. 
literary and historical studies, public recognition of, 
241a 
circle of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the, 439 ff. 
London University, Report of the Commissioners, 
97a 
Longinus, an unnoticed Latinism in, 224) 
Lucan, reminiscences of in St. Augustine, 164a 
Lucian, Sommerbrodt’s ed. of (vol. iii.), noticed, 
Lucian, the Syrian Satirist, Hime’s, noticed, 455 ἢ, 
Lucretiana (Postgate), 352 ἢ, 
Lucretius (iii. 196 54.}, note on, 398a, ὁ 
(iii. 993), note on, 4146 
Bailey’s text of [‘Scriptorum Classicorui Biblio- 
theca Oxoniensis’], noticed, 367 f. 
Brieger’s revised ed. of, noticed, 270 f. 
supplement to the life of, 930 
Lycian coins (Hill), 142 f. 
Lyly’s Zuphues, title of, 138a, ὃ 


M. 


Macciano (Etruria), Etrusco-Roman tomb at, 3780 
Macdonald (George), notice of Hill’s Lycian Coins, 
142 f. 
Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology, noticed, 55 ff. 
Macrobius, a Bodleian MS. of, 260 f. 
its relation to the Parisinus, 7). 
Mahaffy (J. P.), on Antigonus’ letter to Scepsis, 
54a, b (see also 127) 
‘maiden’ coin of the Athenians, the so-called, 429a, ὁ 
Manchester Libraries, 26 
the Rylands Library in, 2a, ὃ 
Manilius, age of, 298 ff. 
Astronomica, prolegomena to, 296 ff. 
(v. 555 sq. and 133), note on, 63a 
bibliography of, 303 f. 
his name and origin, 296 ff. 
his style, 297), 298a 
MSS. of, 301 ff., 
Marchant’s The Histories of Thucydides, transl. of 
book vi., noticed, 1836, ὃ 
Xenophontis Opera Omnia (vol. i. ‘ Historia 
Graeca’), noticed, 415 f. 
Martial, the apparatus criticus of, 353 ff. 
Masson (John), note on Sophocles Az. (839 sqq.), 
120 ff. 
Max Miiller (the late Prof.) and the Rigveda, 55a, 6, 
56a 
Maxentius, inscription of, 237a, ὃ, 332a 
may-potential use of the subjunctive, the, 219 ff. 
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Melitius Rufus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 441 
Menander and Euripides, 980 
metrical prose and the Dialogus of Tacitus, 93a, ὃ 
Michel’s Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques, noticed, 
377 f. 
Miles’ How to learn Philology, noticed, 188 f. 
Miletus, excavations in, 333a 
minuscule family (4) of Homer Jliad, 290 f. 
readings of analysed, 290a, b 
Miscellanea (Earle), 20 ff. 
Mitra, 58a, ὁ, 59b, 62b 
modern illustrations of classical authors, some, 450 f. 
Moneta, etymology of, 900 
Monro (D. B.), notice of Jan’s Musici Scriptores 
Graeci, 226a, b 
Monthly Record, 91 f., 144, 187 f., 283 ff., 331 ff., 
378 f. 
Montreal University and Otto Ribbeck’s Library, 
145d 
Monumentum Ancyranum, Feirley’s, noticed, 272 f. 
MS. of Aetna, D’Orville, 123 ff. 
of Catullus, a new, 127}, 128a (see also 10) 
of Macrobius, a Bodleian, 260 f. 
tradition of Aetna, 123 ff. 
MSS. of Apuleius, 470a 
of Cicero Orationes Caesarianae, 252 ff. 
Philippics, 39 ff., 249 ff. 
pro Cluentio, 226 f. 
pro Milone, 399a 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 4534, 4540 
of Germanicus Caesar Aratea, 28 ff. 
of Hesiod Op. et Dies, 165a 
of Manilius, 301 ff., 466a 
of Martial, 353 ff. 
of Seneca Epistulae, 272b 
of Tacitus Dialogus, 72a 
Munro (J. Arthur R.), on Antigonus’ letter to 
Scepsis, 1276 (see also 54a, δ) 
on Strabo xii. 3, 38 (p. 560), 442 f. 
Musici Scriptores Gracci, Jan’s, noticed, 226a, b 
Myres (J. L.), on the history of the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society, 289a 
on the Homeric catch-line (77. iii. 358 &c.), 
204} 


N. 


Nairn (J.A.), notice of Blass’ and Kaibel and 
Wilamowitz-Méllendorf’s edd. of Aristotle’s Res- 
publica, 66 ff. 

notice of Croiset’s (A. and M.) Histoire de la 
Littérature grecque, 129 ff. 

Naukratis, excavations in, 325a, ὃ 

Naylor (H. Darnley), on the optative and the 
graphic construction in Greek subordinate clauses, 
247 ff., 345 ff. 

ne prohibitive, sequence after in Cicero, 160 ff. 

ne dicam, construction after, 401} 

negative with expressions of the estitisses type, 222b 

new ed. of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie, noticed, 76a, 
ὃ (see also 322a, δ) 

Homeric papyri, 14 ff. (see also 18a, δ) 
‘illustrated classies’ for schools, 193d 
MS. of Catullus, 1274, 1287 (see also 1b) 
Oxford doctorates, 198a, ὃ 
Greek and Latin texts, 145a, 0 
method of, 362a 
scholia to Z/iad xxi. (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part 
ii. p. 63), 18a, b (see also 14 ff.) 
system of analysing Greek lyric stanzas, 292 ff. 

Nicholson (Reynold A.), note on Juvenal (i. 132- 
146), 58a, b 

Nicklin (T.), on the origin of the Egyptian year, 
146 ff. 

Nola, excavations in, 379a 


non with imperative, 556 

Norden’s Die antike Kunstprosa vom vi. Jahrhundert 
vor Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renaissance, noticed, 
135 ff. 

Nores, 62 f., 127 f., 164a, 228 f., 263 f., 310, 413 f., 
450 f. 

notes on the Greek lyric poets, 5 ff. 

the text of Plutarch Quaest. Conviv., 448 ff. 

Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis, Ellis-Godley’s, noticed, 
233 ff. 

serrati, 144 


Oldenberg’s Die Religion des Veda, noticed, 55 ff. 
Vedic Hymns (part ii., transl. of Hymns to 
Agni), noticed, <b. 
Olynthos and Athens in 384-3 B.c., 279 fff. 
Omont’s fragments of the Sarravianus-Colbertinus 
codex of the LXX., 145b 
optative and the graphic construction in subordinate 
clauses, the, 247 ff., 345 ff. 
suggestion on the development of the, 122 f. 
order of words in Greek and English, 114a, ὃ 
origin of the Egyptian year, 146 ff. 
ORIGINAL ConTRIBUTIONS, 2 ff., 98 ff., 146 ff, 
194 ff., 243 ff., 290 ff., 335 ff., 383 ff., 432 ff. 
és...@s in Theocritus and Homer, 394 ff. 
Otanes and Phraates IV., coins of, 429d 
Owen (S. G.), on the bridge at Aricia (Juv. iv. 117), 
87 f. (see also 86 f., 357a, ὁ) 
Oxford doctorates in Letters and Science, the new, 
ὃ 
Greek and Latin texts, the new, 145a, b:— 
Aeschylus (Sidgwick), noticed, 362 f. 
Lucretius (Bailey), noticed, 367 f. 
Tacitus Opera Minora (Furneaux), noticed, 
272a 
Xenophon Historia Graeca (Marchant), 
noticed, 418 f. 
MSS. of Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 413), 414a 
Philological Society, history of 289a 
Proceedings of, 264, 310, 414, 451 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Grenfell-Hunt’s (part ii.), 
noticed, 132 ff. 
notes on the, 18 ff. 
the new scholia to Iliad xxi. in, 18a, ὃ (see also 
14 ff.) 
their author and his age, 14a, ὃ 
third-century papyrus containing Jliad v. 
(1-705), 17 


P. 
pairs of parallel phrases, interweaving of words with, 
357 ff. 


Panathenaic amphora, fragment of a dated, 474 f, 
Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit, Patin’s, 
noticed, 312 f. 
the Δόξα of, 313a 
Paros, excavations in, 92a 
Parthenian metre, the, 19d 
Patin’s Purmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit 
noticed, 312 f. 
Paton (W. R.), notes on the text of Plutarch 
Quaestiones Convivales, 443 ff. 
two emendations of Sappho, 223a 
patricti, 263a 
Patrick’s Sextus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism: a 
Degree Thesis accompanied by a transl. of the first 
book of the ‘ Pyrrhonic Sketches,’ noticed, 166 ff. 
Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Wissowa’s ed. of, noticed, 76a, b (see 
also 322a, ὁ) 
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Pausanias, critical notes on, 445 ff. 
Paxton (Joseph P.), note on Cicero de Senect. (28), 
216a, ὃ (see also 214 f., 356a, δ) 
note on Juvenal (i. 106), 310a, ὃ (see also 
217 f.) 
Persius and Nero, 93a 
Peskett (A. G.), notice of Holmes’ Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul, 463 ff. 
Petersburg (St.) Codex Purpurens (N), 78 f. 
Peterson (W.), notice of Gudeman’s ed. of Tacitus 
Dialogus de Oratoribus, 72 f. 
notice of John’s ed. of Tacitus Dialogus de Ora- 
toribus, 68 ff. 
Peterson’s M. Tulli Ciceronis pro A. Cluentio Oratio, 
noticed, 226 ff. 
petorritum, 
Philae, inscription at, 146a, ὁ, 147 
Philippopolis (E. Roumelia), discovery of Thracian 
car at, 92} 
Philosophy of Greece, Benn’s, noticed, 417 ff. 
Pindar and Hesiod, 63 f. 
Nemean and Isthmian Odes, Fennell’s ed. of, 
noticed, 64 f. 
was he an Aegeid ?, 646 
Piperno (Privernum in Latium), discoveries at, 
2846 
Pischel-Geldner’s Vedische Studien, noticed, 55 ff. 
“a Lepidus and the foundation of Lugdunum, 
175a 
Plato and Aristotle, 418a, ὁ 
Phaedrus, the ἐρωτικὸς λόγος in, 342b, 343a 
Phil. (17 E), emendation of, 264a 
(30 D, E), γενούστης in, 393 f. 
Platonic Letters, authenticity of the, 335 ff. 
ancient opinion on, 340 f. 
notes on the, 98 ff., 335 ff. 
subject-matter of and comments on Letter vii., 
337 ff. 
subject-matter of Letter viii., 340a 
various considerations on the hypothesis of 
spuriousness, 341 ff. 
Platt (Arthur), on the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 18 ff. 
Plautus Pers. (376 sq., 610), notes on, 24a, ὃ 
Pliny and Cicero, Augustinian readings in, 264a, ὃ 
plural of dignity, the, 139 f. 
Plutarch and Clement of Alexandria, 23 f. 
Cic. (5), note on, 62a, ὃ 
Quaestiones Convivales, notes on the text of, 
443 ff. 
‘ poet,’ Greek terms for, 2116 
Poetae Lyrici, Bergk’s (ed. 4), noticed, 5 ff. 
Pohlenz’ De Posidonii libris περὶ παθῶν [from the 
‘Neue Jahrbiicher ’], noticed, 134 f. 
Pompeianum, Cicero’s, 186a 
Pompeii, excavations in, 284a, b, 332a 
Pompeius Geminus (Gnaeus) and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, 439), 440a 
pons, etymology and meaning of, 88a 
Porcius Licinus ap. Gell. (xvii. 21, 42), lines of, 189α 
Porphyrabaphoi, the, 81a, ὃ 
porro=antea, 1896 
Porticus Margaritaria, excavation of the, 238 ἢ, 
Posidonius, Pohlenz’ ed. of, noticed, 134 f. 
Postgate (J. P.), Lucretiana, 352 f. 
note on Manilius (v. 555 sq. and 188), 68a 
note on Propertius (II. xxviii. 11), 449 f. 
notice of Brieger’s revised ed. of Lucretius, 270 ἢ, 
notice of Damsté’s Emendandi artis vindicatio 
lectionibus Vergilianis illustrata, 419 f. 
notice of Fairley’s Monumentum Ancyranum, 
272 f. i 
notice of Hildebrandt’s Beitrage zur Erklaérung 
des Gedichtes Actna, 420 f. 
notice = Shorey’s ed. of Horace Odes and Epodes, 
229 ff. 


Postgate (J. P.)— continued. 
on two epigrams of the Greek Anthology, 158a, ὃ 
query on confusion of solws and totus in Latin 
MSS., 1646 
supplement to a note on Catullus (Ixiv. 15), 
128d 
Tibulliana [a Paper read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society], 295 f: 
two corrections of Latin poets, 125 ἢ, 
Postgate’s ed. of the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum 
(fase. iii ), noticed, 465 ff. 
Poynton (A, B.), on two Oxford MSS. of Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus, 413), 414a 
Preston (G.), Latin Elegiac version of a Great 
Eastern Railway notice, 2730 
Prickard (A. 0.), Aeschyleu, 437 f. 
note on Aeschylus 4g. (489-502 Dindorf), 434 ff. 
Prinz-Wecklein’s Zuripidis Fabulae (vol. i. pars 7), 
noticed, 414 f. 
priusquam and antequam, comparative frequency of, 
262 f. 


Prolegomena in M. Manilii Astronomica, 296 ff. 
Propertius (II. xxviii. 11), note on, 449 ἢ. 

(IIL. (1V.) iv. 3 sq.), correction of, 125a 
provincial affairs, Roman indifference to, 355 f. 
Ptolemaic fragments of Homer /Jiad, 290a, ὃ (n.) 
Ptolemies, titles of the, 476a, ὃ 
Pubertas, the goddess (?),90b 
purple codices, 78) 

Purser (L. C.), notice of Conway’s Use of the Singu- 
lar NOS in Cicero’s Letters, 138 ff. 

notice of Schmidt's Ciceros Villen, 185 ff. 
Purser-Tyrrell’s Zhe Correspondence of M. Tullius 

Cicero (vol. vi.), noticed, 174 ff. 
Puteolanum (=horti Cluviani), Cicero’s, 1865 
Pyrrhonism, 167) 


Q. 


quamquam (quamvis), 2206 

—que, use of in uniting two sentences, 510 

QJUERIES, 1640 

questions concerning Attic topography and religion 
(Thue. ii. 15), 369 ff. (see also 274 ff.) 

Quintus Fabius Maximus, letter of to the people of 
Dyme, 162 ff. 

personality of, 163a, ὃ 
quodie, 334u 


R. 


Radermacher-Usener’s Dionysii Halicarnaset Opus- 
cula (vol. i.), noticed, 452 ff. 
Ragusa (Hvbla Heraea), excavations in, 3326 
Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Geyer’s Jtinera Hizro- 
solymitana, 143 f. 
notice of Humann, Cichorius, Judeich and 
Winter's Altertiimer von Hierapolis, 79 ff. 
notice of Reinach’s Painted Vases (vol. i.), 141f. ; 
(vol. ii.), 
Real-Encyclopidie, Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s, noticed, 
76a, ὃ (see also 322a, δ) 
recent excavations in Rome, 2386 ff. (see also 188a, J, 
284a, 332a, 8788) 
explorations and the site of primitive Athens 
(Thue. ii. 15), 274 ff. (see also 369 ff.) 
texts of Aristotle’s Kespublica, noticed, 66 ff. 
works on the Rigveda, noticed, 55 ff. 
Recueil d’Inscriptions grecques, Michel’s, noticed, 
377 f. 
Regillus (Lake), site of, 327a 
Reid (J. S.), notice of Ribbeck’s Senatores Romani, 
75a, ὃ 
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Reinach’s Répertoire des Vases Peints grecques et 
étrusques (tome i.), noticed, 141 f.; (tome ii.), 
noticed, 378a 

go oe Euripides Iphigenia auf Tauris, noticed, 

8a 

Renaissance the death-blow of Latin as a living 
tongue, the, 138@ 

Répertoire des Vases Peints grecques et étrusques, 
Reinach’s (tome i.), noticed, 141 f. ; (tome ii.), 
noticed, 378a 

Reports, 264, 310, 414, 451 

Reviews, 63 ff., 128 ff., 165 ff., 224 ff., 265 ff., 
311 ff., 360 ff., 414 ff., 451 fff. 

Rhenish Provinces, pre-Roman and Roman fortifica- 
tions in the, 1876, 188a 

Rhodanus, the name, 3310 

rhyme in poetry, origin of, 1360 

rhythmical endings in prose, <b. 

Ribbeck’s (O.) library at*Montreal University, 145) 

(P.) Senatores Romani yi fuerint Idibus Martiis 
A.U.C. 710, noticed, 75a, ὃ 

Richards (Franklin T.), notice of Hime’s Lucian, 

the Syrian Satirist, 455 f. 
Sommerbrodt’s ed. of Lucian (vol. iii. ), 


Richards (G. C.), on the inscription of the so-called 
Aristonophos vase, 264a 
ee (Herbert), critical notes on Pausanias, 
445 ff 
notice of Kaibel’s Comicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, 128 f. 
notice of Marchant-Underhill’s ed. of Xenophon’s 
Hellenica, 415 
notice of Tucker’s Aristotelis Poetica, 224 f. 
on the Platonic Letters, 98 ff., 335 ff. 
on the use of the words τραγῳδός and κωμῳδός, 
201 ff. 
on the word δρᾶμα, 388 ff. 
Riemann-Goelzer’s Grammatre Comparée du Gree et 
du Latin ; Syntaxe, noticed, 318 ff. 
Rigveda, recent works on the, noticed, 55 ff. 
Roberts (E. 5.}, notice of Isaac Taylor’s History of 
the Alphabet, 85 f. 
notice of Michel’s Recueil @ Inscriptions grecques, 
377 f. 
Roberts (W. Rhys), notice of Usener-Radermacher’s 
Dionysit Halicarnasei Opuscula (vol. i.), 452 ff. 
on Dionysius of Halicarnassus as an authority 
for the text of Thucydides (with special re- 
ference to vili. 64, 5 as quoted in Ep. ad 
Ammaeum ii. 11), 244 ff. 
on the literary circle of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, 439 ff. 
Robson (Ernest J.), note on Lucretius (iii. 196 
sq.), 398a, ὁ 
on the metaphor in Horace Od. (I.v.), 4140, ὃ 
Rolfe (John C.), on a or αὖ in Horace ἐμοί, (xvii. 
24), 2616 ὃ 
on ὦ ponte (Juv. iv. 117), 357a, ὃ (see also 86 ff.) 
on the construction sanus ab (Hor. Sat. I. iv. 
26, II. iii. 4), 126 f. 
Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic, 
Fowler’s, noticed, 88 ff. 
Roman indifference to provincial affairs, 355 f. 
remains in ΝΟ. Germany, 286a 
Roman. Society in the last Century of the Western 
Empire, Dill’s, noticed, 265 ff. 
Rome, coin-finds at, 91}, 92a, 238a, > 
Curia of Diocletian at, 92a 
excavations in, 188a, 6, 236 ff., 2830, 284a, 
332a, 378b 
the four great aqueducts of Ancient, 325 ff. 
Rostra of Julius Caesar, excavation of the, 2370 
Rothert’s Karten wnd Skizzen aus der Geschichte des 
Altertums, noticed, 267 f. 


Rouse (W.H.D.), an Idyll in English and Greek, 
822 f. 
notice of Marchant’s transl. of Thucydides, book 
vi., 1834, ὃ 
notice of Miles’ How to learn Philology, 183 f. 
Rouse’s Demonstrations in Greek Lambie Verse, 
noticed, 181 ff. 
author’s rejoinder, 236a, ὃ 
reviewer's reply, 2360 
Rutherford (W. G.), on the new scholia to Jliad 
xxi. (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part ii. p. 63), 18a, ὃ 
(see also 14 ff.) 
Rylands Library, Manchester, the, 2a, ὃ 


Ss. 


Sacra Via, excavation of the, 239 f. 
later pavement of the, 7. 

Sakha coin-find of 1897, 1440 

Sandys (J.E.), notice of Forman’s Jndex Andocideus, 
Lycurgeus, Dinarcheus, 65 f. 

notice of Norden’s Kunstprosa, 135 ff. 
notice of Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s Real-Encyclo- 
padie, 76a ὃ (see also 322a, b) 

Sandys’ Demosthenes: On the Peace, Second Phil- 
ippic, on the Chersonese and Third Philippic, 
noticed, 451 f. 

sanus ab, construction of, 126 f. 

Sappho, two emendations of, 223a 

Sargeaunt (J.), on Horace’s Villa, 427 f. 

Sargeaunt’s ed. of Virgil Georgie iv., noticed, 
271a, ὃ 

Saner’s Die’ sogenannte Theseion und sein plastischer 
Schmuck, noticed, 184 f. (see also 26a) 

Savile (Sir Henry) and Hudson’s ‘ Bodleianus’ of 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 414@ 

Sayana and the Rigveda, 60 f. 

Scepsis, Antigonus’ letter to, 54a, ὁ, 1270 

Schmidt’s Ciceros Villen, noticed, 185 ff. 

scholia to Iliad xxi., the new (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
part ii., p. 63), 18a, ὁ (see also 14 ff.) 

Schulhof (J. M.), on Callinus and Tyrtaeus, 103 ff. 

Scott (John Adams) [Adams] 1, 4 Comparative Study 
of Hesiod and Pindar, noticed, 63 f. 

seytale, use of the, 476a 

Seaton (R. C.), emendation of Thucydides (iv. 
18, 4), 228 f. 

query on Apollonius Rhodius (iii. 161sqq.), 164 

Seleukos’ command (323-321 B.c.), note on, 396 ff. 

Selinus, inscribed terracotta base at, 379a 

Senatores Romani qui fuerint Idibus Martiis a.v.c. 
710, Ribbeck’s, noticed,75a, ὃ 

Senecae Epistulae, Hense’s, noticed, 272b 

MSS. of, 7d. 

senex, application of the word, 356a, ὁ 

Septimius Severus, inscription to at Teramo, 331) 

Seatus Empiricus and Greek Scepticism, Patrick’s, 
noticed, 166 ff. 

Shorey’s Horace : Odes and Epodes, noticed, 229 fi. 

Shuckburgh’s The Letters of Cicero, translated into 
English, noticed, 421 ff. 

Sidewick’s Aeschyli Tragoediae cum fabularwm 
deperditarum fragmentis poetae vita ect operum 
catalogo, noticed, 362 f. 

Silius Italicus (v-viii.), notes on, 48 ff. 

(vii. 268 syq.), correction of, 125 f. 
(ix.—xvii.) notes on, 305ff. 

Sirius-rising and the Egyptian year, the, 146 ff. 

site of primitive Athens (Thue. ii. 15) and recent 
explorations, the, 274 ff. (see also 369 ff. ) 

Skeat (Prof.), explanation of Shakespearian and 
other words, 310a, ὃ 


1 See Corrigendum. 
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- (A.H.), notice of Sauer On the Theseion, 

4f. 

Smith (Cecil), on Trojan brushes, 140f. 

Smith (H. de F.), notice of Wecklein’s ed. of 
Euripides Cyclops, 414 f. 

Smith (Nowell), on dies coimmunes=dies αἰγὶ, 
223a, b 

solus and totus in Latin MSS., query on, 164 

Sommerbrodt’s ed. of Lucian (vol. iii.), noticed, 4560 

Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Riemann-Goelzer’s 
Grammaire Comparée du Gree et du Latin; 
Syntaxe, noticed, 313 ff. 

Sophocles, ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in, 1200 

Ai. (889 sqq.), note on, 120 ff. 
0.C. (668 sqq.), metre of, 294a, ὁ 
(1054 sq.), note on, 127a, ὃ 
Phil. (676 sqq.), metre of, 294 f. 
Trach, (956 sqq., 965 sqq.), metre of, 293a, ὁ 
repetition of words in, 1216, ὁ 

Soranus, epigraphical mention of, 284} 

Soteria, the Delphic festival, 209a, ὃ 

Souter (A.), notes on Juvenal, 4144 

on Augustinian readings in Cicero and Pliny, 
264a, ὃ 

on reminiscences of Lucan in St. Augustine, 
l64a 

on Virgil Aen, (xii. 813 sqq.), 154 f. 

Spencer Library at Althorp, the, 2 

σφενδόνη (Aesch. Ag. 997), meaning of, 5a, > 

Sproull (W. 0.), note on Juvenal (iii. 203), 
218a, ἢ 

Statius Silv. (V. iii. 94), a conjecture on, 259 f. 

Stewart (J. A.), notice of Benn’s Philosophy of 
Greece, 417 ff. ; 

Stobaeus Flor., ‘Themistius * extracts inand Clement 
of Alexaudria’s Eelogae ex Scripturis Propheticis, 
23a, b 

Strabo xii. 3, 38 (p. 560), note on, 442 f. 

Studia Hesiodea, Dimitrijevic's, noticed, 165 f. 

‘subdue,’ etymology of, 310 

substructio, 88a 

suggestion on the development of the Greek optative, 
122 f. 

Sulpicius Quirinius, census of, 3091, ὁ 

Summanus, 91a 

SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 93 f., 188 285 
334, 379, 476 ff. 

Americau Journal of Philology, 934, 4761 

Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik, 334 

Hermathena, 93a 

Journal international d’Archéologie numis- 
matique, 285, 475 

Mnemosyne, 189, 285 f., 476 

Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
93b, 189a, 286 

Numismatic Chronicle, 925, 144), 333%, 429) 

Numismatische Zeitschrift [Viewna], 333, 429 

Revue de Philologie, 93, 1906, 334a 

Revue numismatique, 144, 4756 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 188 f., 
476 

Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 93 f., 
189 f., 286 f., 3346, 379, 477 f. 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 92d 

Summers (Walter C.), notes on Silius Italicus 
(v.-viii.), 48 ff. : (ix.-xvii.), 305 ff. 

notice of Gndeman’s Latin Literature of the 
Empire, 268 ff. 

supplement to the apparatus criticus of Martial, 
358 ff. 

Swift, a parallel to in Cicero’s Letters, 450 

syntax and style, 383 f. 

Syracuse, excavations in, 284) 

Syria, Egyptian fourteen-year census in (/), 309a, 4 


T 
. 


Tacitus Dialogus de Oratoribus, Gudeman’s ed. of, 
noticed, 72 ἢ 
John’s ed. of, noticed, 68 ff. 
lacuna theory in, 68 ff., 72a 
MSS. of, 72a 
Opera Minora, Furneaux’ text of [‘Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis ’], noticed, 
2720 
Tarbell (F. B.), on a fragment of a dated Pan- 
athenaic amphora, 474 f. 
Tarentum, coin-find at, 332a 

gold coins of, 285a 

Taylor’s (Isaac) The History of the Alphabet: an 
Account of the Origin and Development of Letters 
(ed. 2), noticed, 85 ἢ, 

Taylor’s (T. M.) A Constitutional and Political History 
of Rome, noticed, 180 f. 

Teramo (Picenum), inscription to Septimius Severus 
at. 3310 

terracottas at Chrysovitza, 332 

at Naukratis, 325a, ὃ 

forgeries in, 283a 
text of Plutarch Quaest. Conviv., notes on the, 443 ff. 

of the /liad, 290 f., 384 ff. 
textual eriticism of Cicero Orationes Caesarianae, 

252 ff., 400 ff. 

Philippics, 39 ff., 249 ff., 402 ff. 

pro Milone, 399 
“Themistius’ fragments in Stobaeus and Clement 

of Alexandria, 23a, ἢ 

Theocritus and Homer, éS.-.@s in, 394 ff. 

Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, the, 431 t. 

English prospectus of the, 4724, ὁ 
Theseion a temple of Apollo Patroos (ἢ), the, 185 
Thessaly, discoveries in, 92a 
Thomas (F. W.), on the etymology of εὔχομαι, 

Thompson (E. Maunde), notice of Capp: lli’s Dic- 
tionary of Latin Abbreviations, 77 = 

Thucydides (ii. 15) and topography and religion, 
274 ff., 369 ff. 

(iv. 18, 4), emendation of, 223 ἢ, 

vi., Marchant’s transl. of, noticed, 183a, > 

text of and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 244 fi. 
Tibulliana (Postgate), 295 f. 

Tityrus in Virgil (εἰ, i.), 188) 

Tonnies (Dr. F.) on the ‘resurrection of neo-Latin,’ 
la, } (see also 97) 

fotus and solus in Latin MSS., query on, 1646 

τοὺς ἑτέρους τραγῳδοὺς ἀγωνιεῖται (prov.), 2030 

τραγῳδοί and κωμῳδοί in literature, 204 ff. 

use of outside Attica, 207 ff. 

why mainly used in plural, 207a 
τραγωδός and κωμῳδός, use of the words, 201 fi. 
tragocdus, 213a, b 
Tremenheere’s The Cynthia of Propertius, done into 

English verse, noticed, 232 f. 

Trojan brushes, 140 f. 

Tucker (T. G.), on a saying of Gorgias, 247, ἡ 

Tucker’s Aristotelis Poetica, noticed, 224 f. 

Turin, epigraphical discoveries at, 284) 

Tuseulanum, Cicero’s, 186a 

Tyrrell (R. Y.), notice of Blaydes’ ed. of Aeschylus 
Eumenides, 364 f. 

notice of Sidgwick’s text of Aeschylus, 362 f. 

notice of the Nova Anthologia Oxoniensis, 

233 ff. 
on French for Greek in Cicero’s Letters, 471 f. 
(see also 422a, b) 

Tyrrell-Purser’s The Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero (vol. vi.), noticed, 174 ff. 

Tyrtaeus, age of, 106a, 6 

and Callinus, 103 ff. 
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Tyrtaeus —continued, 
*EuBarhpia (2, 2), note on, 263a, ὃ 
plagiarism of, 104 f. 


U, V. 


Valerius Flaccus, notes on, 155 ff. 

van der Vliet’s ed. of Apuleius (Teubn. ed. vol. ii.), 
noticed, 469 ff. 

Varuna, 58a, ὃ, 59b, 60b, 62a, ὃ 

Vedic Hymns (part ii.), Oldenberg’s transl. of, 
noticed, 55 ff. 

Vedic Mythology, Macdonell’s, noticed, 7b. 

Vedic Religion, Oldenberg’s, noticed, 7b. 

Vedische Studien, Pischel-Geldner's, noticed, 7d. 

Venus Verticordia, 90}. 

Verrall (A. W.), on the site of primitive Athens 
(Thue. ii. 15) and recent explorations, 274 ff. (see 
also 369 ff.) 

versification of the Greek dramas as a criterion of 
date, 438a, ὃ 

Versions, 278, 322 

Vince (J. H.), notice of FitzSimon’s (J. A. and 
V. A.) Gods of Old, 281 f. 

Virgil Aen. (vi. 893 sqq.), note on, 153 f. (see also 
26a, b) 

(xii. 812 sqq.), note on, 154 f. 

and Ennius, 25a, 6 

Ecl. (iv. 24), elucidated, 257 ff. 

folklore in, 24 ff. 

Georgic iv., Sargeaunt’s ed. of, noticed, 271a, ὃ 

Viachos (N.P.), uote on Juvenal (i. 102 ), 
217 f. (see also 310a, ὃ 

Umm el-Baraquit (Tebtunis), discoveries at, 888α 

Underhill’s Commentary with Introduction and 
Appendix on the Hellenics of Xenophon, noticed, 
416 ff. 

unnoticed Latinism in Longinus, an, 224) 

Untersuchungen iiber die Zusammensetzung der 
Naturgeschichte des Plinius, Detlefsen’s, noticed, 
423 f. 

Volo, early graves in, 3326 

Use of the Singular NOS in Cicero's Letters, Con- 
way’s, noticed, 138 ff. 

Usener-Radermacher’s Dionysii Halicarnasei Opus- 
cula (vol. i.), noticed, 452 ff. 

ut and vero, confusion between, 4115 


ΤΥ 

Waldstein (Charles), on the Argive Heraeum and 
Bacchylides (xi, 43-84) [a Paper read before the 
Cambridge Philological Soeiety], 473 f. 

Walker (E. M.), on the Thessalian expedition of 
Leotychides, 310a, ὃ 

Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 91 f., 187 f., 
283 ff., 331 ff., 378 f. 

West (Prof. ), on the growth of classica’ studies in 
American schools, la 

Whibley (Leonard), notice of Bauer's Die For- 
schungen zur griechischen Geschichte, 368 f. 

Wiesbaden, Inter-University Congress at, 97) 

Wilamowitz-Méllendorf and Kaibel’s Aristotelis 
MTIOAITEIA A@HNAION (ed. 3), noticed, 66 ff. 

Wilcken’s Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und 
Nubien: ein Beitrag zur antiken Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, noticed, 168 ff. 

Wilkins (A. S.), on the Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, 2a, ὃ 

Williams (J. Hudson), notice of de Jubainville’s 
Celtic and Homeric Civilizations, 32 ff. 

Wilson (Harry Langford), remarks on Juvenal, 
412 f. 

Windisch (Vindonissa), coin-finds at, 926 

Winter, Humann, Cichorius and Judeich’s Alter- 
tiimer von Hierapolis, noticed, 79 ff. 

Wissowa’s ed. of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopadie, noticed, 
76a, ὃ (see also 322a, ὃ 

Wroth (Warwick), Monthly Record, 144 

summaries of numismatic periodicals, 990, 144, 
285, 333, 429, 475 

Wyse (W), on the meaning of σφενδόνη (Aesch. Ag. 

997), 5a, ὃ χ 


Xenophon Hellenica Marchant’s text of [‘Scriptorum 


Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis), noticed, 
415 f. 
Underhill’s commentary on, noticed, 416 f. 


Z. 


Zangemeister’s Codex Decurtatus of Plautus, 145b 
Zeno and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 4400 
Zenodotus, Aristophanes and the modern Homeric 
text, 242 ff. 
readings of analysed, 242 f. 
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IL—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. 


A. 


adespota ap. Bergk’s Poctae Lyrici (43 B: 90, 4: 97: 
126), 9b 
Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (10 89.), 200a ; (32), 1890 ; (49 sqq.), 113 
363d ; (125 sq. ), 114α, ὃ ; (138- 163), 114 f. ; 
(178 sqq.), 115, 1160 ; "(405 sqq.), 116a; 
(454), 8680 ; (489-502), 434 ff. ; (545 sqq.), 
1070, 108a; (655), 3636; (702 sqq.), 116a; 
(717), 362b ; (779 sq.), 11θα ; (784 sq.), 116a, 
ὃ; (790), 116 f. ; (879), 109a; (997), δα, ὃ; 
(1012), 363d; (1269 sqq.), 1176 ; (1341, 1408), 
8686; (1482), 117b; (1444 s9q.), 117 ff. ; 
(1479 sqq.), 119a, ὁ ; (1537), 1976 ; (1578 sqq.), 
119d 


Cho. (32), 868 ; (159 sqq.), 194 f. ; (262), 437a ; 
(324 schol. on, 482 schol. on), 195a ; (506 sq.), 
195a, 6; (541 sg. and schol.), 195d, 196a 
(and n.), 437 f. ; (612 54.}, 196a; (621 sqq.), 
196 ἢ ; (643), 1976, 198a ; (688 sgq.), 1980; 
(781), 114a (and n.) ; (790 sqq.), 198d, 1994 ; 
(802 sqq.), 199a, b; (848), 199b, 200a, 438d ; 
(862 sqq., 956 sqq.), 200a; (967), 1138, 
114α 

Eum. (27), 3626 ; (44), 8θ64α ; (76), 868α ; (219 
8ᾳ., 258), 2006 ; (358 sqq.), 2008, 201a ; (421), 
363a ; (452, 481), 864 ; (562), 8640, 365a ; 
(727), 363a ; (752 sqq.), 201α ; (803), 365d ; 
(1033 8qq.), 201la, ὁ 

Pers. (13), 1076 ; (165), 3630 ; (276 sqq.), 1078, 
108a ; (561 sqq.), 108a, ὁ ; (601 sqq.), 108 ; 
(816), 109a, 363% ; (984, 1008 

Prom. (370), 106a, ὁ ; (561 sqq.), 107a, 6; (596 
schol. on, 599), 1075; (629), 20 f. ; (778, 910 
schol. on), 107 ὃ 

Suppl. (8 sqq.), 112a, ὃ; (104), 3625; (245), 
3636; (461), 112b; (584), 113d; (860, 890), 
1126 

Theb. (10 sqq.), 1096; (79 59ᾳ.}, 109d, 110a ; 
(131), 9a (n.) ; (206 sqg., 213 sqg.), 110a ; (257 
sqq.), 110a, ὁ ; (487, 563, 567, 620 sqq.), 1100; 


Aeschylus—continued. 

(709), 1195; (751, 809), 110); (842), 1082; 
(976, 981 schol. on), 1lla@ 

Actna (18), 421a, ὃ ; (20), 420a, ὃ ; (96, 233), 4670 ; 
(252, 253), 124a; (259), 124a, ὃ; (266, 267, 276 
[258], 282, 291, 292), 1240; (341), 420a; (399, 
401, 424), 124 ; (429), 1240, 1250; (431), 4678; 
(465, 476, 487, 508), 125a ; (519), 1250, ὃ; (578) 
420b, 421la; (585), 125d; (608, 626), 4675 

[see also pp. 123, 124] 

Aleaeus :— 

fr. (50), 6b 

Aleman (23, 11), 5 f. ; (24: 145), θα 

Anacreon (136), 7a 

Andocides (2, 12), 10la 

Anth. Pal. i. (47), 1134 ; vii. (495), 285a; xi. (275), 
130, 131; xii. (130, 6), 196a 

Apollinaris Sidonius :— 

Ep. ii. (2 § 2), 54a, b; vi. (8 § 2), 540 

Appian :— 

B.C. Introd. (c. xi. init.), 226 

Apuleius :— 

Apol, and Florid. ed. van der Vliet (pp. 18, 2), 
471a ; (26, 15: 36, 7: 38, 12), 4705 ; (43, 4), 
471b; (48, 7: 45, 21), 4705; (49, 11), 471α ; 
(50, 16: 51, 1), 4716; (53, 1), 4700; (54, 21), 
4110 (and n.); (60, 19), 4716 ; (68, 13: 67, 
δ: 69, 11), 4714; (69, 21), 471a ; (76,8: 77, 
4), 4710; (81, 8, 16: 86,1: 89, 2: 91, 20: 
101, 16: 155, 11: 158, 18: 159, 9: 161, 10: 
169, 15: 172. 20), 471a 

Met. v. (28), 1896 

Aratus :— 

Phaen. (32 sqq.), 36a, ὃ ; (294), 87a; (588), 38d 

Aristophanes :-— 

Ach, (91), 1010 ; (683), 101a ; (717), 359a ; (927), 

76a 


Av, (121), 77a; (1247), 476a 

Ecel, (1037), 776 

Nub. (442), 

Pax (536), 7 

Plut. (277 schol. on), 2856 ; (705), 107) 
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Aristotle :— 
"AO. πολ. (ν § 3: xii. § 5), 67a; (xiii. § 1), 676 ; 
(xiii. § 2), 418α, ὁ ; (xiv. § 4*), 07}, 68a ; (xvi. 
§ 6), 670; (xlix. § 1), 67a 
Athenaeus :— 
Deipnosophistae (10 A), 
Atta 
LIneubratio fr. ap. Non. (468, 23), 223a, ὃ 
Aurelius Victor :— 
Epit. (xxv.), 190 
Avienus (136 sq.), 34b (m.); (164), 30b; (187), 270, 
282 ; (1308), 28a 


B. 
Bacchylides :— 

Ode x. [xi.] (43-84), 473 f. ; (118), 62a 

ed. Blass 1898 (p. 21 v. 7), 10d, lla; (p. 21 
jin.: p. 25), lla; (p. 33 v. 22), lla, ὃ; 
(p. 41 v. 11: p. 59 v. 193), 116; (p. 69 
vv. 14, 16), 116, 12a; (p. 69 vv. 46, 52: 
p. 75 v.9: p. 77 v. 26), 12a; (p. 79 v. 35 


' sqq.), 12a, b; (p. 91=xi. 6), 120; (p. 99 v. 


103), 126, 13a ; (p. 105 v. 162: p. 109 v. 228: 
p. 111=xiii. 8: p. 119: p. 123 v. 23), 13a; 
(p. 125 vv. 38, 43: p. 187: p. 141 v.15: 
p. 149 v. 2: p. 154 v. 15: p. 165 fr. 31), 
13b ; (p. 165 fr. 32), 14a; (p. 168 Zp. 2, 2), 
14a, ὃ 


Cc. 


C.I.A. ii. (105), 279 ἢ, : (1056), 2806, 281a; iv. 
(p. 218), 2036, 204a 
Caesar :— 
Bell. Gall. ii. (25), 357a; v. (34), 465): vii. 
(46, 5), 320a 
Callinus ap. Stob. Flor. (51, 19), 103 ff. 
Carm. Pop. ap. Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici (15: 44, 
2 sq.), 96 
Catullus xii. (8), 258; xxii. (17), 1284; xxiii. (11), 
258a, ὃ; Ixiii. (10), 355; Ixiv. (15), 128a, 4; 
Ixvi. (27), 128} 
Chilo ap. Diog. Laert. (i. 71), 6 f. 
Cicero :— / 
Arat. (188), 316 (n.) 
De Amicit. (63), 399% 
De Dom. (76), 334a 
De Nat. Deor. i. (26), 264a, ἡ 
De Orat, i. (220), 135a 
De Senect. (15), 216a, ὃ ; (28), 214 f., 216a, 4, 
356a, ὃ ; (34), ; (38), 2160 
Epp. ad Att. i. (13, 3: 14, 7), 178: (16, 18), 
186); iv. (17), 423a; v. (4 ad fin.: 11 ad 
fin.), tb ; xii. (47[40], 3), 187α 
Epp. ad Fam. vii. (1, 1), tb. ; ix. (16, 3), 334a 
Letters ed. Tyrrell-Purser, vol. vi. (787, 2), 
178a, 6 ; (789, 2: 797), 1776; (799, 1: 806, 
2), 176b; (807, 5), 1785; (807, 6), 1760; 
(808, 4), 178@; (813, 3), 1776; (821. 2), 
178b ; (826, 3: 828, 2), 178a ; (837, 5), 1770; 
(841, 4, 5), 1786; (842, 3, 4: 843), 177); 
(844, 1: 850, 2), 177a; (854, 2), 1780; 
(861, 3), 176b; (864, 1), 178; (864, 2), 
176b; (864, 5), 177a, ὃ; (865, 5: 866, 3). 
177a; (869, 1), 1776; (874, 3), 177a, ὃ; (882, 
3), 1786, 179a: (882, 5, 6: 896, 3), 179a: 
(897, 3), 177b; (900), 179a; (906, 2), 1776; 
(910), 179a@ ; (913, 1), 1776; (914, 1), 179a; 
(914, 5), 179, ὃ; (914, 9: 915, 5: 916, 1), 
1776; (916, 6), 178a 
Phil. i. (14), 408α, ὃ: (29), 403) : (35), 408}, 
404a ; ii. (8, 55, 56), 404a: (75), 4040 : (78), 
404b, 405a: (91, 101), 405a; iii. (7, 26), ἐδ.: 
(38), 405a, 2; v. (6, 11), 405d: (12), 4058, 


406a : (39), 406a; vi. (10), viii. (9), 


Cicero—continued. 

(20), 406a, ὃ: {(25, 26, 30, 32), 4060; ix. 
(16), ἐδ. ; x. (5), 4060, 407a: (9, 19), 4074; 
xi. (5), ib. : (27, 32, 37), 407: (38), 407), 
408a ; xii. (9, 20, 24), 408a: (27, 28), 4080; 
xiii. (3), 1786: (11), 4086, 409α : (17), 178): 
(19), 409a, ὃ : (24, 25, 26), 409b: (27), 409d, 
410a: (29, 31, 33, 34), 410a: (35), 410a, ὁ: 
(37, 40, 41), 4105: (42), 4102, 41la: (44, 
47), 4lla; xiv. (δ, 12), ἐδ. : (18, 14, 17), 
411} 

Pro Cael. (5), 285) 

Pro Cluent. (34), 227b; (37), 228a ; (47: 58), 
227b ; (66), 228a; (67: 72), 227); (84: 86: 
94: 98), 228); (112), 228a; (116), 228d; 
(127), 2276 ; (130), 226d ; (163), 229d ; (173), 
229a 

Pro Deiot. (2, 10), 4016 ; (21), 4016, 402a; (29, 
34), 402a 

Pro Ligar. (5), 477a ; (14) 4004; (21, 30, 33, 
35), 401α ; (36), 401, ὁ 

Pro Marcell. (12), 400a, ὃ ; (21, 25), 400} 

Pro Mil. (52), 399a, ὃ; (60, 96), 399d 
[see also pp. 39 ff., 160 ff., 249 ff., 399 ff ] 

Corinna 34 (schol. Ar. Ach. 720), 9a 


Ὁ. 


[Demosthenes] (35 § 48), 66a 

Phil. ii. (§ 12), 452a: (88 15, 17), 452d 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus :— 

De Adm. Vi Dic. in Dem. (ce. 13, 48), 4546 

De Imitatione (p. 1741), 4546 

De Isaeo (c. 14), 4540 

De Isocr. (c. 6), tb. 

De Thucyd. (26), 2460 

Ep. adAmm., ii. (10), 246a : (11), 244 ff. 


E. 


Ecphantides (Mein. 2, 12; Kock 1, 9), 389a, 
392a, > 
Euripides :— 
Alc. (879), 21a 
Andr. (848), 4760 
Bacch. (422), 1976 (n.) ; (842), 4476 
Cycl. (16), 4156; (74), 415a, ὃ; (93), 415a; 
(108), 4155; (112, 131), 415a; (136, 202), 
415d ; (234), 415a ; (235, 260, 288, 317, 326, 
362, 387, 458 sq., 472, 505, 508, 515, 535, 
555, 561, 588, 610, 664, 704), 4156 
Her. (788), 1164 
Hippol. (530), 21a 
Ton (285), 372b, 373a 
Iph. T. (414, 452, 454, 951, 1260), 368a 
fr, 183 (ap. Plat. Gorg. 484 E), 110 (n.) ; 546, 8 
(ap. Stob. Flor. 97, 17), 119b; 971, 2 (ap. 
Plut. Mor. 1090 Οὐ, 109@; (1063, 5), 1194, ὁ 


G. 


Galen p. 392,13 Mueller (417 K.), 1356; p. 442, 
1 sqq. (463 K.), ib. 

Germanicus Caesar 

Arat. (15 sq.), 29b; (31, 61), 300; (65 szq.), 

31a ; (73), 275; (89), 286; (117 sqq.), 30a, ὃ ; 

(129 sq.), 81α ; (145, 167). 276; (176 54.), 

Bla, ὃ; (192), 276; (194), 280 ; (224 sqq.), 

29a, ὃ ; (237 sq.), 280; (246 sq.), 81} ; (254), 

28h ; (268), 270 ; (270 sqq.), 270, 32a; (292, 

293), 276 ; (300 sqq.), 326 ; (313, 317), 27) ; 

(318 sqq.), 82 ; (331), 29a ; (335, 348), 270; 
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Germanicus Caesar—continucd. 
(356 sqq.), 32b; (371), 276; (405), 324, 33a ; 
(426 sq., 443, 452 sq.), 33a; (464), 270; 
(472), 27a; (482 sqq.), 33a, ὃ ; (499), 270; 
(526 sqq.), 336 ; (543 sqq.), 33d, 34a ; (584 sq.), 
34a ; (605), 27a; (607 sqq.), 34a; (619 sqq.), 
27b, 34a, ὃ; (682 sqq.), 34 f.; (636, 638), 
27b; (640 sq., 644 sq.), 355; (650 sgq.), 35d, 
36a; (663), 30b; (670, 677 sg.), 276; (692), 
27a; (708 sq.), 

fr. ii. (4, 16), 27a; iii. (6), 34a: (28), 36a ; 

iv. (12 sqq.), 36a, ὃ : (21 sqq.), 360: (31 s9qq.), 
36), 37a: (64 8ῳ., 70 sqq.), 87a: (72), 27): 
(73), 27a: (77), 270: (78 sqq.), 376 : (97 59q.), 
276, 376: (100 sqq.), 870: (110 sq.), 37b, 38a : 
(130 s9q.), 27b, 38a: (137 sqq.), 276, 38a, ὃ : 
(143), 270 : (151 sqq.), 386; v. (1, 2, 4), 30a: 
(5 sqq.), 30a, 39a; vi., 39D 

Grattius (init.), 465), 466a ; (99 sq., 291 sqq,, 304, 

421, 530 sqq.), 4654 
Greek Anthology ed. Stadtmiiller, vol. i. (100), 153¢ ; 
(187), 1ὅϑα, ὁ 
(book vii.) ed. Stadtmiiller, vol ii. (11, 3: 17, 1), 

148a ; (21, 8), 148a, ὃ; (25, 7: 26, 6: 27, 
8), 1485 ; (28, 2: 34, 3: 48, 4: 49, 4: 51, 
6), 149a; (79, 3a), 149a, 6; (97, 3: 114, 4), 
149) ; (128, 4: 1382, 2: 200, 3: 220, 4: 233, 
4: 256, 1), 150a ; (286, 4), 150, 6; (291, 
3: 302, 2: 325, 1: 377, 6: 382,5: 386, 2, 
4), 150d; (393, 2, 6: 408, 3: 409, 8: 411, 
6: 444, 1), 15la; (447, 2), 151α, b; (465, 3: 
467, 3: 484, 3: 587, 1, 2: 614, 8, 12: 622, 
34), 1510; (640, 3: 643, 4: 646, 3: 652, 7: 
656 : 665, 3: 710, 2: 713, 4: 719, 1), 1520; 
(725, 2: 726, 6, 7, 10: 729, 1), 1526; (798, 
6), 1526, 15386; (733, 8), 1526; (748, 7), 
1526, 153a 


H. 


Herodas vii. (48), 19a 
Hesiod :— 
Op. et D. (64, 199), 166a; (235), 1660 ; (347, 
352), 166a 
Hippocrates :— 
περὶ διαίτης ὀξέων (2), 21a 
Homer :— 
Miad i. (160), 3b ; ii. (206), 3614 : (558), 362) ; 
iii. (358), 2640; v. (31, 75, 104, 118, 126, 
132, 141, 200, 285, 293), 17); vi. (166 sq.), 
21b; vii. (171), 362a; viii. (6), 18a: (59), 
18D ; ix. (204, 562, 563), 362¢ ; x. (61, 183, 
466), ib. ; xi. (35, 309), ib. : (554), 3a ; xiii. 
(285), 3a, ὃ: (735), 3f.; xiv. (140), 3a, ὃ: 
(294), 3956; xv. (10 schol. T), 175 (n.): 
(64 sqq ), 4a, b; xix. (16), 395: (103), 4b; 
xx. (20), 3950 ; xxi. (122), 16a, ὃ, 17a, 2440 : 
(195), 17a: (213), 16a: (217), 16a, 244a: 
(239, 246), 16a, 17a: (251, 355), 16a: (362), 
3a: (397 sq.), 290a (n): (515), 16a, 17a: 
(575), 3a; xxiii. (411 s9.), 4b : (810), 3b; xxiv. 
(630), 345a 
Odyssey i. (108), 21b: (192), 3a, 4; ii. (33), 3f. τ iii. 
(146), 3b; xi. (580), 432 f. ; xiii. (359 sqq.), 
433 f. ; xvi. (290=xix. 9), 433); xvii. (382), 
3a, ὃ 
Horace :— 
Ep. 11. i. (102), 3340 
Epod. i. (29 schol. Cruq.), 186a ; v. (87), 2300 ; 
vii. (11 sq7.), 282a; xvii. (24), 261la, ὃ 
Od. I. ii. (14), 428a, ὃ: (39), 232a; iii. (19), 
ib. ; v. (9), 414a, b; ix., 428a; xx. (10), 
93d ; xxiii. (5 sq.), 231la, ὃ; xxxv. (22 sqq.), 
2316 ; III. xiv. (6), 2820; IV. iv. (86), ἐδ. : 
vi. (17), 232 


Horace—continued. 
Sat. I. ἵν, (26), 126a, ὁ; 11. ii, (123 54.), 
224a, ὃ ; iii. (4), 126 f. 


I, J. 


Tamblichus :— 
Vit. Pyth. (147), 1196 
Ibycus (7), 7a 
Juvenal i, (62), 158 f., 412a, ὃ: (102 sqq.), 217 f., 
3l0a, ὃ: (144), 58a, b; iii. (203), 218a, ὃ; iv. 
(117), 86 ff., 3574, ὃ : (132), 413a, ὃ; vii. (114), 
159 ἢ, ; x. (3 sq., 356), 414} 


L. 
Livy ii. (15, 3: 41, 6), 359a; xxii. (4, 4), 2590 


Lucan :— 

Pharsdalia \i. (101, 295), 467b: (822), 467%, 
468a: (398), 467b: (463 sqq.), 468a: (481), 
468): (531), 4680, ὁ: (588), 468a: (687), 
461}; iii. (276), 468a; iv. (131), 4680; vii. 
(179, 180), 269d ; viii. (861), 468a 

Lucretius ii. (342), 367b: (1169), 3530 ; iii. (196 sq.), 
398a, b: (350), 1565: (420), 867}, 413a: (428), 
3676: (992 sqq.), 352a, ὁ, 414a; iv. (193 sq.), 
270b: (632), 368a, b; v. (375), 3595: (387), 3530 : 
(1009 sq.), 353a, ὁ, 8678: (1160, 1189, 1192), 
367a; vi. (82 sqq.), 8588 : (402, 804), 367a 

Lysias xii. (80), 22b; xvi. (11), ἐδ. 


M. 


Macrobius :— 

Sat. i. (16, 21), 223a ; vii. (5), 4450, ὃ 
[see also pp. 260 f.] 

Manilius i. (130), 4660 ; ii. (72), 310 : (294, 471 sqq.), 
466): (571), 34a: (768), 4660 ; iii. (89), ἐδ. : (307), 
34a ; iv. (478), 466 : (756 sq.), 466a : (882), 88 : 
v. (185), 68a: (195), 466) ; (372), 68a (η.) : (499), 
466b : (555 sq.), 63a: (578, 631), 466b 

Martial : 

Epigr. ii. (11, 9), 854 ; iii. (95, 1*), 2. 
[see also pp. 354 f.] 

Mela: see Pomponius Mela 

Melanippides 4, 3 (ap. Athen. 429 B), 9a 

Moschus -— 

Idyll, ii. (74), 3950 


N. 


New Testament Writers :— 
St. Matthew xxvi. (15), 144a, ὃ 
St. Luke xii. (15), 79a; xvii. (36), ib. ; xx. (14), 
ib. ; xxi. (25), ib. ; xxii. (43 sq.), ἐδ. 
St. John i. (28), tb. ; v. (80), 796; vi. (22), 
ib. ; (vii. 53-viii. 11), 79a; xx. (16), 79d 


0. 


Old Testament Writer :— 
Sirach (6, 30), 334a, b ; 
Oribasii Collectanea iv. (p. 211, 2 sqq.), 1854 
Ovid :— 
Met. i. (682), 4136; vi. (68), 7b. 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (part ii.) :— 
Pap. cexi. (12, 18, 18), 18@ ; Pap. cexii. (1-12), 
18 f. ; Pap. cexix. (11, 18, 14, 17, 22), 19a; 
Pap. cexxi. Col. I. (init.), ib. : (2, 5), 16a: 
(10), 16a, 195: (18, 21, 30), 16a: (31, 32, 33), 
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Papyri (part ii. )—continued. 

66 ; Col. II. (1, 2, 6), ἐδ. ; Col. III. (16, 21 
Col. IV. (15, 18), ἐδ. ; Col. VI. 
(8, 14, 17, 18, 
Col. IX. 


89q., 31), ib. ; 
(1-9), 16a, ὁ: (2, 3, 5), 160: 
22 sq.), 17a; Col. VII. (4, 5), 
(1), 17a: (5-17), 180, ὃ, 195: (24), 195; 
Cel. X. (21), 185, 20a: (27), 20a; Col. XI. 
(18), 185: (19), 180, 26a, 6; (22), 17a; Col. 
XII. (2, 3), 206 ; (29 sqg.), 17a; Col. XIII. 
(22), ἐδ. ; Col. XIV. (2), ἐδ. ; Col. XVI. (17, 
20, 34), ib. ; Col. XVII. (8), 17a, ὃ : (12, 17), 
176: (18), 206: (19), 17b, 20b: (82, 34), 17 


Pausanias i. (2, 3: 2,5: 6, 2: 8, 4: 9, 1), 446a: 
(21, 1), 446a, ὃ: (21, 2), 446d: (23, 10: 24, 3: 
24, 4: 29, 8), 447a: (30, 3), 446a, ὁ, 447a; (80, 
4), 4460: (39, 4), 447a; ii. (2, 1), ἐδ. : (28, 2), 
10la, b, 447a: (31, 1: 32, 1), 447a: (34, 1), 
447b ; iii. (4, 8), 2b. ; iv. (8, 2: 11, 8: 12,2: 12, 
4: 80, 5), 2. ; v. (12, 7: 21, 6: 24, 10), 2. ; vi 
(2,5: 5,2: 10, 2: 18, 4: 18, 3), 448a; vii. (8, 
δ᾽ 31.73.18. 8), ἐδ. : (14, 448a, (15, 
16, 4: 24, 10), 4480 ; wis, (1, 2.2 8: 
8, 3), ib. : (16, 5), 448α ; (24, 11: ‘86, 5: 87, 5), 
448b : (42, 7), 4480, 4490; ix. (1, 4: 21, 1: 23, 
δ), 449a; x. (4,2: 12, 2: 22, 4), (ὃ, - (24, 3; 
26, 9: 28, 1,: 30, 2: 36, 7), 449d 

Persius i. (57), 2696; v. (59), 269, 4676; (73 sqq., 
90, 169), 4675 : (176), 2695 

Petronius (c. 69), 1592 

Phaedrus :— 

Fab. i. (5, 8: 19, 9), 467a; iii. (Prol. 20, 22), 
δι: (Epil. 2), 334a; iv. (7, 20: 24, 14), 
467a ; v. (Prol. 6: 1,16: 2, 10 44. : 9, 4), 
b. : (10, 7), 467a, ὃ 

Append, (vi. 13: xii. 4: xiii. 16: xxix. 1), 467a 

Philostratus :— 

Vit. Soph. (1, 8), 1376 

Pindar :— 

Isthm. vii. (46), 1106 

Nem. i. (8), 64b, 65a ; iii. (14), 64 ; iv. (16, 90), 
656; v. (44), 65a ; vi. (52 sq.), 650; vii. (17), 
65a ; viii. (46), 10a; xi. (1), 64 

Ol. x. (41), 118a (n.) ; xiv. (20), 10a 

Pyth.i. (35), 64a ; iv. (79 sqq.), ib. : (227), 64d ; 
v. (9), 10a: (75), 64 ; viii. (74), 1176 

Jr. (82 schol. on), 119a ; 168 (=Athen. 411 B), 
10a, ὃ, 112 ; (208 : 246 : 292), 104 

Plato :-— 

Apol. (17), 20a, ὃ 

Epist. (309 B, 310 A, E, 312 A), 98a; (313 B, 
316 B, E, 317 E, 318 D, 319 A), 98d; 
(319 B), 986, 99a; (319 D, 320 C, 322 B, ἢ, 
323 D), 995; (324 B), 990, 100a; (326 C, 
327 C, F), 100@; (8280), 100a, b; (329 Β, 
Ε, 380 Β, C, 381 ’A), 1008 ; (331 B D, 332 B, 
333 E, 334 A), 101 a; (334 D, 335 E, 336 B, 
C, 337 A, B), 1016; (337 ©), 1000, 1018 ; 
(387 E*, 338 A, D), 1015; (339 B, E,341 A), 
102a; (341 E), 1000; (342 A, 343 D, E, 344 
C, E, 345 B, C, D, 347 C), 102 ; (347 Ε), 990 ; 
(348 A, E), 102a; (349 E), 988; 
102a; (351 A), 102a, ὃ; (351 C), 1020: 
(852 A), 1000; (353 E), 102} ; (354 D), 102, 
108a ; (355 A, 357 B), 103a; (358 E), 98a; 
(359 A, C, 360 A, 362 Ὁ), 1030. 

Parmen. (130 D), 344a. ὃ 

Phil. (17 E), D, E), 393 f. ; (32 A, 
B, 52 C, 66 A), 3 

Rep. (480 E), 4470; mato C), 22a, ὃ; (502 D), 
447a; (526 C), Qla 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Plautus :— 
Asin. (465), 219a, ὃ 
Mil. Gl. (1022, 1088), 190 
Pers. (376 sqq.), 24a ; (610), 240 
Trin. (176, 289 sqq., 318, 332), 190d 
Pliny :— 
Hist, Nat. v. (23), 264d 
Pliny :— 
Epp. i. (28, 2), 220 f., 222a 
Plutarch :— 
Cic. (5), 62a, b 
De Fort. Rom. (4, p. 318 E), 98, 10a 
De Οἷον. Athen. (5), 247a, ὃ 
Quacst. Conviv. ed. Bernardakis Moralia, vol. 
iv (pp. 26, 2: 27, 28), 443a; (34, 4), 4430; 
(39, 18), 4480, 444a; (43, 4: 45, 21: 53, 23: 
55, 5), 4440; (57, 3), 444α, ὃ : (75, 17: 81, 
10: 82, 1:86, 2: 95, 21; 97, 18: 98, 8), 
444b; (101, 8: 107, 118: 112, 13: 141, 14), 
445a ; (147, 10), 4450, ὁ 
Polybius xii. (28a, 4), 1815 
Pomponius Mela iii. (67), 1906 
Propertius II. xxviii. (11), 449 f. : (21), ; xxiv. 
(85 sq.), 2590 ; III. iv. (17), 359, 860a, ὃ ; xxxiv. 
(32), 1816 ; 111. (IV.) iv. (3 8g.), 125 


5. 
Sallust :— 
Hist. i. (88), 1900 ; ii. (87), ἐδ. 
Sappho (1, 7), θα ; (79), 6b; fr. 152 (ap. Etym. Magn. 
174, 38), 6a; (ap. Ar. Rhet. 1, 9), 223a 
Ode φαίνεταί μοι κῆνος κτλ.(16), ἐδ. 
Seneca :— 
Here. Fur. (154), 2596 
Sidonius Apollinaris : see Apollinaris Sidonius 
Silius Italicus ;— 
Punic, v.1(45), 48a, 6: (66), 48: (157, 510, 547), 
49a: (551 sqq.), 506; vi. (665), 49a, ὁ ; vii. 
(201), 49b: (269 sqq.), 496, 50a, 125 f. : (515, 
657), 50a ; viii. (50), ib: (509 sqq ), 50D; ix. 
(143, 229), 305a: (579), 305); (650), 305a, 
ὃ; x. (157 sqq.), 305, 306a ; (273, 290, 420), 
306a ; xi. (164), 307b: (453 sqq.), 3060 ; xii. 
(242, 468 sqq.), 8307a: (479), 307a,b: (684), 
3070; xiii. (261, 673), ἐδ. : (799), 3070, 308a ; 
xiv. (307, 568), 308a; xv. (47), 308a, ὃ; 
xvi. (41, 320), 308: (468), 3084, 309@ ; xvii. 
(176), 309%, b: (349), 3096 
Simonides 37 Danae (4 sq.), 7a: (8), 7a, ὃ: (18),7b; 
(100), ἐδ. ; (151= 4... xiii. 20), 7 (= A 
19), 8f.; (159: 174), 9a; (ap. Plat. Prot. 346 C), 
Sophocles :— 
Ai. (839 sqq.), 120 ff. 
ΕἸ. (1466), 114a (and n.) 
0.6. (1054 sq.), 127a, ὃ; (1446), 10a; 
110d 
0. Τ. (1070 schol. on), 1180 (n.) 
Phil, (727), 106), 107a 
Fr. (122, 1), 1138 (n.) 
Statius :— 
Silv. V. iii. (94), 259 f. 
Strabo xii. (3, 38), 442 f. 


(1752), 


Tacitus :— 
Agr. (12), 158a (n.) ; (21, 13: 22, 4), 516 (n.) ; 
(24), 51 ff. ; (28, 2), 2720 
Ann. i. (2), 
Dial. (1, 15, 19), 71b; (2, 16), 71a, ὃ ; (2, 16*), 
72a; (3, 21), 71α ;. (3, 23), 716; (4, 22), 72a ; 
(5, 1), 71a ; (δ, 12), 716; (5, 22), 72a; 
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V 


(5, 24, 32), 7la: (6, 9), 72b; (6 27), 71a,b; Valerius Flaccus :— 


(7, 10), 71a, 72a; (10, 4), 71α ; (10, 18), 71a, 
72b; (10, 20), 71a; (10, 28), 720; (11, 9), 
71a, 726 ; (18, 3,14, 15, 21, 24: 14, 14), 7la: 
(16, 28, 28 : 17, 18),'726; (17, 19 27: 18, 18, 
20), 71a; (18, 22), 72h; (19, 3), 71a; (19, 
22: 20, 2, 20, 24), 720; (21, δ, 6, 31, 23: 
22, 13), 71a; (22, 29: 28, 4), 72; (25, 9), 
71α, 72b; (25, 13), 7la; (25, 22), 72b; (25, 
28), 71a, 72b; (27, 1), 7Zla; (29, 18), 72); 
(32, 2,16: 88, 20), 71a; (36, 18, 22), 720; 
(86,26), 716; (86, 29: 87, 19, 29, 33), 71α ; 


Argonautica i. (19, 63, 200), 469a: (306 sgq.), 
468): (449, 849), ; ii. (235, 387), 1550: 
(619), 1552, ὃ : (641 sq.), 1550; iii. (169 s9.), 
156a : (222), 156a, 157b: (670, 690), 469a: 
(703), 156a; v. (645), ib. : (686 sq.), 156a, ὁ ; 
vi. (123, 163 sqq.), 156: (300 sqq.), 1560, 
157a: (335 sg., 417), 157a: (535), 1560: 
(559), 157a: (681), 157b: (696), 157a; vii. 
(156, 162), 157b: (357), 469a: (457, 483), 
1576: (620), 469a: (752), 157b, 158a; viii. 
(167 sqy.), 158a 


(38, 5), 71h; (38, 29), 72b; 38 ad fin.), 72a, Vergil :— 


6; (89, 18), 716; (39-42), 68ff. ; (41), 272¢ 

Telestes (ap. Athen. 637 A), 119a 

‘Terence :— 

Adelph. (33), 3346 

Theocritus :— 

Idyll. ii. (82), 3950, ὃ 

Thucydides i. (184, 1), 346a, 6; ii. (15), 274 ἢ, 
869 ff. ; iv. (18, 4), 213 f.: (68, 1), 189α ; vii. 
(70, 8), 2466: (75), 477a; viii. (14), 1004: 
(64, 5), 244 ff. 

Tibullus i. (5, 65 sq.), 295a, ὃ; (9, 69), 296a ; ii. 
(6, 49), 296 ὁ ; [iii] (4, 47), 295: (δ, 11), 126); 
iv. (6, 15), 2960 
Pan. Messall. (2), 295b ; (39 sqq.), 296a, ὁ ; (96), 

295d 

Tyrtaeus 

*EuBarnhpia (2, 2), 268a, b 
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Aen. vi. (282 sqq.), 25 f.: (898 sqq.), 26a, b, 
153 f. ; vii. (624*), 4190: (773), 316 : (798), 
4196; viii. (143), id. : (455 sqq.), 4190, ὃ: 
re 359) ; ix. (75), 4196; xii. (813 sqq.), 
154 ἢ, 

Eel. iv. (24), 257 ff. : (43 sq.), 24 f. ; viii. (41), 
394 f. 


Georg. i. (263), 898b : (320 sq.), 814, 315a ; iv. 
(218 Servius on), 1565 


X. 


Xenophon :— 


Anab. i. (1, 1), 216, 22a: (1, 4), 22a 

De Venat. viii. (1), 476a 

Hellen. ii. (3, 16), 21a, 226: (3, 36), 416a; vi. 
(4, 23), ἐδ. 
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ἄβυθος, 3440, ὃ 

ἀγκύλη (Hesych.), 80 
-aydpas, compounds of, 1120 
ἀθεότης, 339D 


ai", the abbreviation, 170a, ὁ 
alpa (Ilesych.), 1976 
αἰσχύνεσθαι (with partic.), 3390 
αἴτιος (‘author’), 13la 

axréa (Hesych.), 80 

ἁλερός, 445 

ἀλιτήριος, 339) 

ἀμολγῷ, 

ἄμφοδον, 172) 

ἀναπόδεικτα (λόγοι ἀναπόδεικτοι), 168) 
ἀνηλίποδες, 47θα 

ἄνθος (ἄνθινα), 4450 
ἀνοσιουργία, 999} 

ἀνυτός (ἀνυστόΞς), 101“ 

ἀπάτη (ἀπατᾶν), compounds of, 6 
ἀπολέγειν, 1100 

ἀποτομάδα (Hesych.), 8) 
ἀποτομή (Lt. Magn.), ib. 
᾿Αρίστων (᾿Αριστίων), 133b, 1340 
ἀρχεῖα, 163b 

ἀσυναλλαξία, 1640 

αὖ (short), 199d 
avro-compounds, 1215 

ἀωίλιον, 172a 


B. 


βάλλειν τινὰ ἐν αἰτίᾳ, 339) 
βυθός (metaph.), 344} 
βυθὸς φλυαρίας, 


γαίσατοι, 3300 

γενούστης, 393 f. 

γέρδιος (γερδιακόν), 170} 
γεωμετρία, 

γῆ προσόδου, 173a 

γίγνεσθαι (impers. ), 336), ὁ 
γναφική (ἡ), 171a, b 


δείρα (Hesych.), 
δημόσια γράμματα, 


διότι that’), 380) 
διχοίνικον, 

δολοῦν (dissimulare), 259a 
δρᾶμα, 388 ff. 

δρᾶν, ὅ98α, ἢ 


εἰ θᾶττον, ὅ99α 

εἰδύλλιον, 131} 

ἐκοδομεύετο (Hesych.), 10/ 

ἐκφόριον, 

ἑλεῖν Ξε λαβεῖν in Plato (2), 2640 
ἔμβολα (-- ἐπιστύλια), 149α 
ἔμμεστος, 339) 

ἐμπορευσάμενος (= ἐμπορευθείς), 3360 
ἐξαίσιος, 5599} 

ἐπαγαῦ, the abbreviation, 172a 

ἐπὶ νῷ γίγνεσθαι, 3405 

ἐπὶ τῶν ξένων στρατηγός (=practor peregrinus), 10 1» 
ἐπιδήμησις, 339a 

ἐπικράτεια, 3295 

ἐπίκρισις, 172» 

ἐπιμελεῖσθαι περί τινος, 3360 

εἐπισ΄, the abbreviation, 171α 
ἐσχατόγηρως, 118 

εὐδαιμόνισμα, 3400 

εὔχομαι, etymology of, 63a, ὁ 


Ζ. 
(εῦγος, 170} 
ὠυγός (δ), 340 

Η, 
ἡλικίαν γεγονέναι, ϑ88᾽ 


θεοκόλος, 1630 
θυορία (θεωρία, θεορία), 98. 


"lovAla Σεβαστή, 174} 
ἐπόω (Steph. Byz.), 10a 


“ 
ὄντως 
ὄρνιθε 
ὅτι τι 
ἃ 
οὐκ ἔς 


παλαι 
πάντε 
mapa 
παράκ. 
Tapam 
Tar poi 
πελασ 
περὶ π' 


--- 
qa 
3 | 
& 
ἢ 
ὌΝ 
| κι 
Ka 
Ke 
Ka 
ke 
Ku 
Ko, 
Ke 
| κυ! 
kw 
Kw 
κω͵ 
: Ἶ Aa 
Aac 
-τλε 
A. Aju 
: 
Auk 
Ε. 
, 
Mar 
Mew 
mere 
Mery 
μυεῖ 
μυθι 
Ϊ 
2 | ναύβ 
| voor 
: ξενατ 
fevir 
ἔυμβι 
"π 
| 
δὲ Ι. 
ἢ Δ. 
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καθάπερ (-- ὥσπερ), 
καθίζω (colloqu.), 112 
κατείλυπται (Hesych.), 13 
καυκαλίς (Hesych.), (n. ). 
κεράμιον, 178 

κινώ (Hesych.), θα 


κομίζω (= ἐπιμελείας ἀξιῶ), 1950, 4370 


Κοτύλων, 4046 
κυνηγεῖν, 839) 
κωμῳδεῖν, 2065 
κωμῳδία (kwupdds), 218, 2140 
κωμφδοῖς, 2025 


κωμῳδοποιός (κωμῳδιοποιόΞ), 2032. (1. ) 


λακεῖν, 1146 (n.) 
λαογραφία poll-tax’), 1714, 4 
-Aexns, compounds in, 1195 
Λῇναι, 3875a, b 

Anvaios, tb. 

λυκοφιλία, 3370 


μάτιον, 178} 

μεμηνιμένως, 3374 

μετέπειτα, 3400 

μέτρον δρόμῳ τετραχοίνικον, 1744 
μυεῖσθαι, 427α 

μυθολογεῖν, ϑάθα 


ναύβιον, 172a 
νοστεῖν, 989} 


{ 


ξεναπατία, 889. 
ξενικαὶ ἐρινύες, 3400 
ξυμβάσεις (‘chances’), ib. 


oO. 
ὄντως, 339} 
ὄρνιθες (‘omens’), cb. 
dre τάχος, tb. 
οὐκ ἔφη δέξασθαι, 4160 
π. 


παλαιὰ τραγῳδία, 208a 

πάντες, interpolation of, 106a 
παρά (with comparatives), 339/ 
παράκουσμα, &c., ib. 
παραποδίζειν, 

πατροῦχος παρθένος, 2630 
πελασγός (=meAapyds), 
περὶ πλείονος ἀγαπᾶν, 939. 


INDEX. 


πλανηθῆναι τόπον, 337a 
πλεονασμός, 1720 

ποδηγεῖν, 3390 

πολιανομεῖν, 3400 

πολλοῦ δεῖ μὴ..., 3396 

προτιμᾶν (with gen.), 248 
πρόφρων (πρόφρασσα), 433b, 4340 


P. 


pu¢a (Hesych.), 1126 (n.) 
ῥώπια (Et, Magn.), 18) 


σκύζης (Hesych.), 1120 
σπαργάνη (σπάργανον)Ὶ, ct sim., 195) 
στηριγμός (slutio), 36) 
σφενδόνη (tolleno, ‘elevator’), ὅσ 


τὰ ἐμὰ ἀναγκαῖα, 

τὰ ᾿Επιδαύρια μυεῖν, 4250 

ταμιεῖὸν, 8la 

τέγεος (τέγειοΞ), ef sim., 2006 

τέκνον γῆς (terrae filius), 7b 

tometov, 5b 

τοποθεσία (Cic. ad Att. i. 16, 18), 186} 
τραγῳδεῖν, 206) 

τραγῳδία, τραγῳδός (Hesych.), 206a 
τραγῳδοῖς (τραγῳδοῖς καινοῖς), 202a, b 
τραγῳδοποιός (τραγῳδιοποιός), 202α (1. 
τριάκοντα ἀργύρια (Matth. xxvi. 15), 144a, 


ὑπηρεσίαι, 339b 
ὑπομνηματισταί, 15a 


Φ. 


φίλος for Φίλιος in MSS., 220, b 
φιλοτιμηθῆναι uh, 
φλυζυγράφος, 112a 

φλυζός (φλύζα), 112α, ἡ 

φλύξις, 112α 

φλυσός (Hesych.), 112} 
Φύσκων, 404} 


Χ, 


χορηγεῖν τραγῳδοῖς, 203a, b 


Ω. 


s=% after comparatives (7), 216, 
«-εὥστε, 339) 
s...00Tws (ita...ut), 224} 


s...@s, 394 ff. 
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CornisH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. With over 1,100 Illustrations taken from the best examples of Ancient Art. 


Medium 8vo, 212. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY AND MYTH- 
OLOGY. By Various Writers. Edited by Sir WiLi1aM Smiru, D.C.L, LL.D. Illustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood. 
In Three vols. Medium 8vo, 849, 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 


GEUGRAPHY, compiled from Sir William Smith’s Larger Dictionaries. In great part re-written by 6. E. Marinp1n, M.A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; .sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. With over 800 Woodcuts, 


8vo, 188, 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. lilustrated_ 


by 534 Engravings on Wood. Two vols. Medium 8vo, 56s, 
JOHN MURRAY, Street, Ἢ. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


STORIES OF THE HIGH PRIESTS OF MEMPHIS: The Sethon of 
Herodotus, and the Demotic Tales of Khamuas. By F. Lu. Grirrirn, M.A. With Atlas containing 
facsimiles of the Demotic Text of the Second Tale. 47s. 6d. net. [Now Ready. 


Forthcoming School Editions in the Clarendon 
Press Series. 


Demosthenes, the Speech against Meidias. With Introduction and Notes by 
the Rev. J. R. Kine, M.A. 


Thucydides, Book III. Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A. 


Euripides, Hecuba. Edited by C. B. Heperpen, M.A., Principal of Brasenose: 
College, Oxford. 


Standard Latin Works. 


AVIANUS: The Fables. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical Apparatus, Com- 
mentary, &c., by R. Exuis, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

CICERO: Pro Milone. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by A. C. 
Cuiark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo, 8s. θά. 


‘*Die Vorschliige des Herausgebers zur Textesverbesserung sind besonnen und methodisch erdacht ;. 


mehrere werden allgemeine Billigung finden. . . . Dasselbe Lob verdienen die Einleitung und die Anmer- 
kungen ; die ganze Ausgabe oe. δὶ wegen der sauberen und besonnenen Ausfiihrung denselben erfreulichen 
Eindruck wie das vor 3 Jahren erschienene Buch ” [Anecdota Oxon., I. vii.] 
Prof. LEHMANN in Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 
‘* Der Kommentar verdient wegen seiner Vollstiindigkeit und Reichhaltigkeitan feinen Bemerkungen und 
sprachlichen Beobachtungen . . . . uneingeschriinktes Lob.” 
Prof. LANDGRAF in Jahresbericht fiir. Altert i haft. 


QUINTILIAN: Institutionis Oratoriae Liber X. Edited by W. Pererson, M.A., 
LL.D., Principal of McGill College and University, Montreal, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

TACITUS: Dialogus De Oratoribus. A Revised Text, with Introductory 
Essays and Critical and Explanatory Notes. By W. PrerEerson, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 105, 6d. 


VELLEI PATERCULI ADM. VINICIUM LIBRIDUO. Ex Amerbachii 
raecipue Apographo Edidit et Emendavit R. Exuis, Litterarum Latinarum Professor Publicus apud’ 
xonienses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘**Ellis giebt im kritischen Apparat die Lesarten der drei Quellen der Ueberlieferung mit einer Genamg- 
keit wie keiner seiner Vorginger; insbesondere lernt man hier die Beschaffenheit der Amerbachschen. 
Abschrift sehr viel deutlicher kennen als aus den bisherigen Ausgaben.” 


Prof. Franz ΕὕΉΙ, in the Berliner Wochenschrift. 


SCRIPTORUM CLASSICORUM 
BIBLIOTHECA OXONIENSIS 

*,* Ten Volumes have already been published, on Ordinary and India Paper. 
Prospectuses will be sent on application, 


OXFORD: AT THE CLARENDON PRESS 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, AND NEW YORK 
HENRY FROWDE 


RICHARD CLAY AND SONS, LIMITED, LONDON AND BUNGAY. 
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